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WlIlvX  an  iinsolicilc-d  and  nncxpcctcd  opinion  n])on  tlio  work 
of  the  Pan  Ainerican  Union  comes  from  a  j;reat  newsjiaper 
which  draws  its  conclusions  from' practical  facts,  and  which 
has  a  hii;!!  standing  for  the  authority  and  reliability  of  its 
utterances  on  institutions,  policies,  and  men,  it  is  fitting  that  it  should 
be  cpioted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  real  results 
which  the  Pan  American  Union  is  achieving.  In  its  issue  of  P'riday, 
October  6,  1911,  the  Chicago  Ivvening  Post,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
principal  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  contains  the  following  edi¬ 
torial  comment  under  the  title  of  “Onr  trade  with  vSpanish  America:” 

During  this  mouth  400  ships  will  leave  this  eountrv'  for  ports  in  Mexico,  Central 
anil  South  America,  and  the  West  India  Islamls.  The  Hureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  just  issued  a  hulletin  giving  the  October 
sailing  dates  of  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  and  hound  from  the  United  States  to 
.\merican  eountries  at  the  south. 

The  growth  of  commerce  hetween  the  United  States  and  the  vSpanish-.Xmcrican 
countries  has  iieen  extraordinarily  ra])id  in  the  last  few  years.  Imports  from  the 
southern  lands  have  grown  from  a  value  of  8212,000.000  ten  years  ago  to  8386,000.000 
in  191 1 .  and  the  exports  in  the  same  time  have  grown  from  8130,000.000  to  8290,000,000 
In  this  showing  of  the  growth  of  trade  hetween  the  countries  of  the  .\merican  Con 
tineiit  is  to  he  found  an  answer  to  the  objections  made  some  years  ago  by  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  the  Hurean  of  .\meriean  Kepidilics, 
now  known  as  the  Pan  .-\merican  Union.  It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  olVi- 
cials  of  the  union  to  promote  not  only  jieace  but  commerce  lietween  the  countries  of 
the  two  western  continents. 

•*■**»*** 

W(  iKI.D-WIDIC  KKCOC.XlTIi  )N'  i  )1'  TIIK  PAN'  AMKKIC.W  I’N'IO.X. 

Ill  a  document  isstied  jiy  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  dated  October,  1911,  Senator  II.  La  Fontaine,  of  Belginm, 
president  of  the  International  Peace  Btircan,  makes  a  complimentary 
reference  to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  jiractical  tisefnlness  of  the 
work  it  is  doing,  and  uses  it  as  an  e.xample  and  reason  for  the  creation 
of  a  Pan  Ivnropean,  Pan  Asiatic,  Pan  Australian,  and  a  Pan  African 
organization  holding  at  various  times  international  conferences  like  the 
Pan  American  conferences.  This  comment  by  Senator  La  Fontaine  is 
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riioto^niph  h\  llat-riM  Kwfii^. 

TIIK  (;0\  EUMN<:  IJOAKII  AM>  EXK(  TTIVf:  OEKICEHS  OF  THE  I’AN  AMEKICAN  I'NIOX. 

I’liolo^'niph  lukcn  in  thf!  I’atio  of  the  I’an  American  I'nion  |{ui|ilin>'  after  the  mectlns;  of  the  Oovernint;  floird,  W'eilnestfay,  Nov.  I.'i,  litll.  Seated,  from  left  to 
rieiit,  are:  The  Minister  of  the  ftomiuican  Uenuhlic:  the  .Minister  of  Salvador:  the  Minister  of  Oosta  Itica:  the  .Vmt)ass:idor  of  Urazii:  tlie  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  fnited  States:  t  he  .Amtiassadorof  Mexico:  the  Ministerof  Uoiivia;  the  Ministerof  Venezuela  Standlnc,  fromleftto  rieht.are:  The- .Assistant  Director  of 
the  I’an  .American  I'nion:  the  .Ministerof  Chile:  the  .Ministerof  .Nicarayna;  the  .Ministerof  .ArRentina:  the  Ministerof  Iriii'uay;  the  Alinisler  of  Ciilia:  tile 
Charye  d'.Atfaires  of  I’eru;  the  I'harne  d'.Atfaires  of  I'anania,  and  the  Director  t  ieneral  of  the  I’an  .American  I'nion. 
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another  illustration  of  the  growing  recognition  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  which  is  being  given  it  by  the  prominent  and  thinking  men  of  all 
nations,  and  there  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  its  substantial  iniluence 
than  such  recognition.  In  this  connection  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
recpiests  and  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly  BellETin  which  are  now 
being  received  from  all  i)arts  f)f  the  world,  from  liurope  and  Asia  as  well 
as  from  the  P'nited  States  and  South  America,  further  demonstrate  the 
growing  world-wide  interest  in  the  work  and  seojie  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

An  indication  of  the  poi)nlarity  of  the  Monthly  Blllutin  which  is 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  out  of  the  eight  issues  which  have  thus  far 
a])peared  this  year,  the  sn])ply  of  half  of  these  editions,  both  in  Knglish 
and  in  Spanish,  has  been  entirely  exhausted.  Time  and  again  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  return  recpiests  for  back  numbers  of  the 
Bi  lletin'  because  of  the  union’s  inability  to  supjily  them,  and  this 
condition  bears  out  the  statement  which  has  often  been  made  in  the 
columns  of  this  publication  that  the  demands  from  all  over  the  world  for 
the  Bi  lletin'  exceed  tlie  limited  edition  which  is  available. 


WILLIAM  ELICKOY  CI  KTIS. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Mo.ntiily  Bi  llETIn  there  was  juiblished 
under  the  head  of  “Preuninent  In  Pan  American  Affairs”  a  biographical 
sketch  of  William  lileroy  Curtis,  who  died  suddenly  on  October  5.  It 
was  too  late  then  for  the  jireparation  of  any  editorial  reference  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  but  the  Director  ('icneral  now  takes  advantage  of  the  first  opjioi- 
t  unity  to  record,  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  its  staff,  and 
himself,  an  expression  of  the  great  loss  which  has  come  to  Pan  American 
affairs  and  relations  by  the  taking  away  from  the  field  of  activity  so 
forceful  and  remarkable  a  man  as  William  ICleroy  Curtis.  Although 
18  years  have  passed  since  he  resigned  his  position  as  the  Director  of 
this  institution,  he  nevertheless  maintained  to  the  time  of  his  death  a 
keen  interest  in  its  welfare  and  develojnnent.  During  the  four  and 
one-half  years  that  the  present  Director  (ieneral  has  acted  as  its  execu¬ 
tive  Mr.  Curtis  never  failed  to  resjiond  to  recpiests  for  advice  and 
cooperation  in  any  ])lans  for  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
ean  Union  or  the  bringing  closer  together  of  the  American  Republics  in 
ties  of  friendship  and  commerce.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Pan  American  Committee  which  was  organized  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Pan  American  Conference  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  icjo6,  and  he 
continually  ])repared  articles  about  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  in  his  newsjiajier  corresjiondence  which  were 
read  by  a  large  constituency.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  comment  ujion 
other  features  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  useful  and  interesting  life  because  they 
are  so  well  known  and  have  been  so  generalh'  discussed  by  the  news- 
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])apc‘rs  of  the  country.  Sufl'icc  it  to  state  tliat  as  loii<;  as  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  exists  and  tlie  movement  continues  to  develoj)  Pan 
American  commerce,  friendship,  and  peace,  the  name  of  William  Pdero\ 
Curtis  will  always  hold  a  position  of  uni(|ue  and  notable  ])rominence. 


A  NKW  PORTRAIT  ol'  JAMliS  O.  HI. AIM-;. 

The  director  general  wishes  to  express  his  apiireciation  to  .Mrs.  Harriet 
Blaine  Beale,  dau<rhter  of  the  j^reat  Pan  .\nierican  statesman,  James 
Blaine,  and  to  the  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Au<j.  I'ranzen,  of  New  York, 
for  their  courtesy  in  loaniiiij  to  the  Pan  American  Union  a  portrait  of 
.Mr.  Blaine,  recently  executed  By  Mr.  Pranzen,  and  regarded  by  his  famil\ 
and  friends  as  possibly  the  most  lifelike  which  has  yet  been  ])ainted.  It 
has  been  placed  upon  the  walls  of  one  of  the  ])rincipal  rooms  of  this 
institution,  where  it  can  be  seen  by  all  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
viewin.ij  an  accurate  likeness  of  one  of  thej^reatest  constructive  statesmen 
of  .Vmerican  historv. 


IKtNORS  Kt)R  TIIIC  I’NTTKI)  STATKS  AMHASSADoR  (  H'  MM.XICo. 

Hon.  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
.Mexico,  was  shown  an  exceptional  honor  uiKm  his  return  to  Mexico 
City  after  a  brief  vacation  followin*;  his  strenuous  labors  durinji  the 
time  of  the  dilTiculties  in  that  country.  It  was  a  <renuine  tribute  to  his 
abilities  and  pojiularity,  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  I'lie  Mexican 
Herald,  in  introducing;  its  description  of  the  baiupiet,  said: 

Tlie  .Americans  in  Mexico  paid  littinr;  tril)Ute  to  their  anihassador  last  evenin;.:. 
One  of  the  largest  l)am|uets  ever  given  hy  the  colony  was  tendered  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  bane  Wilson,  with  the  double  ]niri)ose  of  extending  to  him  a  welcome  on 
his  return  from  the  United  States  and  to  exiiress  ap])reciation  of  his  excellent  reeord 
here  during  the  trying  times  of  the  past  year. 

In  this  connection  it  is  intcrcstinj;  to  note  that  the  University  <  f 
Chile,  through  the  Chilean  minister  in  Mexico,  Sr.  Don  .\nsehno  Hevia 
Riquehne,  conferred  tipon  .Ambassador  Wilson  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  on  account  of  his  intellectual  achievements  and  the  edti- 
cative  work  he  has  contributed  to  .American  historv.  The  honor  has  a 
s])ecial  significance  in  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  first  .American  u])on  whom 
the  University  of  Chile  has  conferred  this  degree. 


A  I’OPIT.AR  I.ATIX  AMKRICAN  DIIT.oMAT. 

When  Sr.  Don  .Alberto  Voacham,  secretary  of  the  Chilean  legation  in 
Washington,  and  at  several  dilTerent  times  charge  d'afi'aires  of  Chile, 
left  the  United  States  the  latter  part  of  vSejitember  to  return  to  his 
cf)untrv  after  many  years  of  absence  in  the  di])lomatic  service,  he  took 


MniTN-Kwiiijr. 


MONS.  SOI, ON  MKNOS, 


I'hp  new  KnvdV  r.xIiMnrdinary  anil  Ministor  I’loniiHitentipry  of  Ilaili  to  the  I'niled  Stale- 
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with  him  the  best  wishes  and  the  sincere  esteem  of  nearly  all  those 
])ersons  who  had  come  in  contact  with  him  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  in  his  cajxicity  as  a  diplomatic  olTicer,  but  in  his 
conduct  as  a  gentleman  in  society  and  in  the  clubs  of  the  ca])ital  he 
created  a  distinct  and  enviable  jdace  for  himself.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  most  efficient  inlluence  in  making  Chile  well  known  and 
highly  regarded  among  the  thinking  men  not  only  of  Washington  but  f)f 
New  York  and  other  centers  of  the  United  States.  His  efforts  in  the 
develojjincnt  of  good  feeling  and  cordial  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Chile  were  notable.  It  is  the  hope  of  his  friends  in 
the  ITiited  States  that  he  may  receive  due  recognition  from  his  country 
for  his  services  in  its  behalf  and  that  soon  he  may  be  honored  with 
])romotion  to  the  position  of  minister.  As  a  member  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  Pan  American  ITiion  he  always  showed  dee])  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  this  institution  and  gave  the  director  general  and  his  staff 
that  assistance  and  cooi)eration  which  is  always  a])])reciated. 


AX  ADDKIiSS  nv  TIIIv  ASSISTANT  DIKKCTC )K. 

On  Monday,  October  23,  there  was  held  in  Boston,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  International  Institute  for  ('.iris  in  Sjiain.  In 
accordance  with  an  invitation  extended  by  the  American  rejiresentative, 
Miss  Amy  F.  Roland,  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Vanes,  the  assistant  director  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  delivered  an  address  on  this  occasion  which 
was  most  favorably  received.  A  few  extracts  from  it  are  given  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  the  BiT.i.KTix. 


I’R.KTICAI.  I’KIiPAKATIi  )N  KoK  THU  PANAMA  CAXAI.. 

Congratulations  should  be  extended  to  Mr.  Bernard  X.  Baker,  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  successful  launching  of  his  plan  for  the  organization 
of  a  great  steamshij)  company,  under  the  name  of  the  “.\tlantic  X' 
Pacific  Transport  Co.,”  which  is  to  build  a  fleet  of  merchant,  jiassenger, 
and  mail  vessels  to  operate  through  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  ])ros- 
|)ectus  issued  by  Mr.  Baker  and  his  associates  it  is  described  as  “a  great 
steamship  company  organized  to  meet  a  great  business  ojiportunity. '' 
The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Trans])ort  Co.  ])roposes  to  establish  a  line  of 
steamers  from  Xew  York,  stojiping  at  Charleston  or  Savannah,  or  both, 
also  from  Xew  Orleans  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  .Sail  Uiego,  Los 
.Vngeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  and  return.  The  amount  of 
the  total  authorized  cajntal  stock  of  the  corporation  is  $i5,oo(),fxj(). 
It  plans  to  build  15  steamers,  the  design  for  the  construction  of  which 
will  be  submitted  to  both  the  War  and  Xavy  Departments  for  their 
ajiproval,  provided  the  United  States  Government  will  enter  into  con¬ 
tract  with  the  companv  for  certain  i)rivileges  and  rights  in  connection 
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SKNOU  DON  UUWUDO  ARIAS, 


The  new  Envoy  Extraordinury  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  ol  i’anama  to  the  United  States. 
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with  carryinj;  the  I’nited  States  mail  and  using  tlie  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  stated  that  the  e()m])any  agrees  to  build  at  once,  at  least  lo  steam 
shi])s  of  6,000  gross  registered  tons  capacity  (including  cargo,  coal, 
and  stores),  of  a  sustained  s])eed  of  i6  knots  ])er  hour,  and  otherwise 
complying  with  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  .March  t,,  i8yi,  ])ro 
viding  for  ocean  mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
ports,  and  to  undertake  to  construct  later,  as  recpiiretl,  5  additional 
steamers  of  the  same  class  and  character.  The  men  behind  the  compan\ 
are  authorities  on  deep-sea  transportation  business  and  have  studied 
carefully  the  details  and  conditions  of  the  Panama  route.  The  president, 
.Mr.  Bernard  Baker,  was  ])resident  of  the  .Vtlantic  Transport  Co.  and 
is  one  of  the  best-known  business  men  of  Baltimore.  Of  late  years 
he  has  been  very  i)rominently  connected  with  the  conservation  movement 
and  he  can  be  further  described  as  a  man  of  world-wide  interests.  .\ssf)- 
ciated  with  him  is  Mr.  .Vdrian  H.  Boole,  who  has  had  25  years’  experience 
in  the  north  trans-.A.tlantic  steamshij)  business,  and  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  investigating  the  possibilities  of  cotnmerce  and  trade 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  suggested  that  all  persons  who  are 
interested  in  learning  more  about  the  ])lans  of  the  .Vtlantic  &  Pacific 
Trans])ort  Co.  should  communicate  with  its  ollice  in  the  Calvert  Building, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  It  has  issued  two  interesting  pamjthlets  which 
jirovide  instructive  reading  on  the  subject  of  the  Canal  and  the  jilans 
of  this  new  corjioration. 


^t.\|.  KICKIilCY’s  AKTICI.U  OX  Till;  AMA/.OXIA. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  an  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Bi  ulKTin 
entitled  “.Vmazonia,”  jirejiared  by  that  veteran  authority  on  Brazil, 
Maj.  Joseph  Orton  Kerbey,  who  has  recently  returned  from  another  visit 
to  the  .Vmazon  and  its  surrounding  country.  Maj.  Kerliey  was  at  one 
time  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Para  and  has  made  many  visits  to  the 
.Vmazon  and  its  principal  ports.  In  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  that 
great  river  and  the  country  which  it  drains,  this  article  will  be  found  to 
jirovide  much  instructive  information. 


MK.  SA.NTAMAKI.VA’s  AKCUiXTI.XK  TKADK  C(  i.NKIvKlCNCi;. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  the  well-known  lecturer,  writer,  and  ixjiert  on 
.Vrgentine  trade  relations,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  efforts  to  expand 
trade  between  his  country  and  the  United  States.  On  Tuesday,  October 
10,  in  Xew  York  City,  he  conducted  what  was  described  as  the  “First 
.Vrgentine  Trade  Conference  in  the  City  of  Xew  York,’’  which  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  rejireseiitative  exjiorters,  importers,  and 
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rhoto^nipl)  . 

SKXOR  DOCTOR  RKIJSARIO  I’ORR.VS, 

Relirinp  Miiiislerof  I’aiiiima  to  the  I'nitod  States. 

Dr.  I’orras  held  Ihe  jtost  of  envoy  exiraordinarv  and  minister  pleniimtenl iarv  of  Panama  to  the  I'nited 
State.ssinee  the  4th  of  Kehrnary,  Ihll.and  while  a  member  of  the  floverniiiK  Hoard  of  the  Pati  .tmeriean 
Cnion,  he  took  (treat  ititerest  iii  the  progress  an<l  welfare  of  that  instittition. 
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manufacturers  of  that  and  other  cities.  The  exercises  were  opened  with 
an  address  by  Mr.  Hugh  (Tordon  Miller,  a  lawyer  of  Xew  York  City,  who, 
in  turn,  introduced  the  director  general  of  the  Pan  .\nierican  Union,  and 
he,  in  turn,  presented  to  the  audience  Mr.  Santainarina.  In  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  Bullhtin  it  is  ho])ed  that  extracts  can  be  imblished  from 
Mr.  Santaniarina's  address,  which  was  one  of  the  most  illuminating, 
instructive,  and  comjjrehensive  which  has  ever  been  delivered  in  this 
country  upon  the  commerce,  material  opportunities,  and  progress  of 
Argentina.  Aside  from  his  main  address,  he  invited  those  present  to  ask 
any  cpiestions  which  came  to  their  mind  in  order  that  he  might  answer 
them  in  a  practical  manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Santainarina 
will  be  able  to  hold  more  conferences  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  that  way  help  to  awaken  the  business  men  of  this  country  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  opjiort unities  of  trade  develojmient  in  Latin  .\merica. 


A  MUMHUR  OK  THK  PAN  AMICKICAN  UNION  STAKK  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

About  the  ist  of  October,  Cajit.  (iranville  R.  Portescue,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Pan  American  I’nion,  started  on  an  extended  tour  of  South  .\merica, 
going  south  by  way  of  Panama  Canal  and  the  west  coast,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  through  Argentina  and  Brazil.  During  his  travels 
he  is  making  a  sjiecial  study  of  the  conditions  of  trade  exchange  between 
those  countries  and  between  them  and  the  United  States,  and  is  preparing 
a  series  of  articles  which  will  ajipear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Monthkv 
Bit.ketin.  He  will  also  attend  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference  which  is  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  Xoveinber  1-12,  1912. 
In  a  communication  received  from  him  written  at  Panama  he  comments 
interestingly  upon  the  work  of  construction  on  the  canal,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  model  of  it  should  be  jilaced  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
building  in  Washington,  a  suggestion  which  will  be  carefullv  considered 
and  may  possibly  be  carried  out  through  the  cooperation  of  Col.  (lOethals, 
chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 


AN.NUAI,  REPORT  OK  THIv  ISTHMIAN  CA.NAE  CoM.MISSION. 

About  the  middle  of  ( tctober  there  ajipeared  in  the  jiress  of  the  United 
States  a  resume  of  the  .\nnual  Report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
.\.  reading  of  that  brief  statement  should  prompt  everv  iierson  interested 
in  the  canal  to  study  the  full  report.  It  contains  a  remarkable  statement 
of  facts  and  jioints  out  the  iinjierative  need  of  legislation  bv  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  tolls,  the  administration  of  the  canal  when  opened,  and  the 
ctmtrol  of  the  utilities  in  connection  with  the  canal.  It  is  not  necessar\ 
here  to  praise  the  work  or  commend  the  views  of  Col.  (leorge  W.  (loethals. 
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tile  eminent  enj^ineer  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  connnission  and  directing; 
the  work  of  constrnetion.  Who  he  is,  wluit  lie  has  done  and  is  dointj,  are 
so  well  and  generally  known  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the 
world  that  it  is  simply  necessary  to  remark  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be  acting  with  entire  wisdom  if  it 
accejited,  almost  without  moditication,  his  recommendations  on  matters 
alTecting  the  general  administration  of  this  great  waterway. 


ARCIlKK  IIAKMAX — A  GRUAT  RAILROAD  lU  ILDKR. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  only  a  few  days  after  Mr. William  Iv. 
Curtis  sttddenly  died,  Mr.  Archer  Harman  was  accidently  killed  by  being 
thrown  from  a  horse  at  Hot  Springs,  \'irginia,  on  October  9.  As  Mr. 
Curtis  stood  among  the  foremost  writers  and  descriptive  authorities  on 
Latin  America,  so  Mr.  Harman  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  were 
carrying  through  great  material  enterprises  in  South  America.  Mr. 
Harman  should  be  classed  as  one  of  the  pioneer  railroad  builders  of  the 
southern  continent,  because  it  was  his  genius,  energy,  and  confidence  that 
made  it  jtossible  to  construct  the  railroad  from  Guayaquil,  on  the  coast 
of  iCcnador,  u]i  the  jirecipitous  sides  of  the  Andes  and  along  the  main 
jilatean  of  that  country  to  its  capital,  Quito.  He  had  that  combination 
of  imagination  with  zeal  and  courage  which  enabled  him  to  picture  the 
future  of  Ivcuador  and  the  advantages  to  it  of  such  a  railroad  despite  the 
handica])  of  tremendotis  engiiieering  dilViculties.  Any  person  who  has 
made  the  trip  by  rail  from  (ntayaqiiil  to  Quito  can  not  fail  to  admire  the 
man  who  dared  to  undertake  such  construction.  Although  he  encoun¬ 
tered  many  obstacles,  not  only  of  a  jiliysical  but  of  a  political  character, 
in  building  the  road,  and  at  times  was  discouraged  by  unfortunate  events, 
he  persisted  until  he  had  accomplished  an  engineering  feat  that  is  snr- 
])assed  by  few  if  any  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  he  could  not 
have  lived  to  enjoy  longer  the  fruits  of  his  effort. 


(il-l-iei.\L  IIAXDHOOK  OF  Till-:  FAXAMA  CAXAL. 

The  Pan  American  ITiion  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pucklin  Pishop, 
the  secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Connnission,  for  his  jilacing  in  its 
hands  a  considerable  tiumber  of  the  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  the  ( tllicial  Handbook  of  the  Panama  Canal,  compiled  by  him.  It  is  a 
most  interesting,  instructive,  and  c'oncise  document ,  giving  just  the  facts 
in  the  fewest  possible  words  which  the  great  majority  of  persons  wish  to 
know  in  regard  to  this  wonderful  artificial  waterway.  If  any  jierson 
reading  tliis  editorial  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  cop\ ,  one  will  be  gladh 
sent  to  him  n|)on  ap|)Iication  to  the  I’an  .\merican  Union. 


l»>  Harris  Kwiii^  .1 

MOXS.  H.  I'AUl.KUS  SANN'ON, 

UetiriiiR  Minister  ot  Haiti  to  the  United  States. 

Mons.  Sannon  was  rwieived  in  the  month  of  Marcli  of  Ittim  l)y  the  I’resident  of  the  United  Stales  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni|K)lenliary  of  Haiti  to  Hie  tTnited  States.  Wliile  Moils, 
.''annon  was  a  memtierof  the  Governini:  Hoard  of  the  I’an  .Vnieriean  Union  he  always  tried  to 
eooiierate  in  liehalf  of  the  proirress  of  that  insliintion. 
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Tin-:  OIMXIOX  OF  A  GKFAT  WKSTERX  XEWSFAPER. 

'I'lie  Indianapolis  Xews,  one  of  the  SFcat  newspajxTS  of  the  Central 
Western  States  of  the  United  States,  recently  published  the  following 
comment  on  the  book  entitled  “The  Pan  American  Union,”  prepared  by 
the  director  general: 

A])r(»j)t)s  of  the  eurrent  discussion  of  international  peace,  a  timely  publication  is 
The  Pan  American  Union  Peace,  l-'riendship,  and  Commerce,  by  John  Harrett. 
■After  an  nnnsnally  wide  experience  in  di])lomatic  service  and  international  affairs. 
Mr.  Harrett.  in  igob.  became  director  general  of  the  International  Hnrean  of  American 
Ke])id)lics,  thus  at  once  enlarging  and  localizing  the  sco])e  of  his  work.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  been  ven-  inllnential  in  developing  good  understanding  and  relatit)ns 
among  American  Re])ublics  and  laying  the  foundation  of  international  ])cace.  The 
Pan  American  conference  held  at  Hnenos  Aires  in  igio  effected  a  volnntaiw-  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  2  1  .American  Reiinblics.  including  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  Mr.  Harrett  ado])ts  that  as  the  appropriate  title  of  a  book 
designed  to  promote  continental  peace.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  well  arranged. 
In  the  first  chapter,  “  Pan  .America  to-day,”  the  author  describes  in  brief  terms  a  con¬ 
siderable  jiortion  of  its  field  of  effort  Latin  .America,  a  wonderland  of  progress, 
resources,  and  0])portnnity.  The  second  chapter,  ‘‘The  Pan  .American  Union,” 
elaborates  upon  the  organization  and  gives  interesting  facts,  which  will  surprise  many 
jiersons.  The  third.  ‘‘The  Pan  .American  Hnilding,”  tells  the  story  of  the  beautiful 
and  practical  edifice  which  is  the  permanent  home  of  the  union.  The  fourth,  “Pan 
.America  and  jieace.”  reviews  the  remarkable  honor  record  of  the  .American  nations 
in  behalf  of  peace  and  its  persuasive  handmaiden,  arbitration.  The  fifth.  “Pan 
■American  sjieeches,”  is  a  collection  of  historical  and  notable  utterances  by  distin¬ 
guished  statesmen  upon  Pan  .American  solidarity  of  interest  and  unity  of  pnr])ose. 

The  ap|iendix  contains  the  names  of  the  governing  board,  new  statistics  of  Pan 
.American  trade.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  celebrated  S])eech,  “War  as  the  mother  of  valor  and 
civilization,”  and  a  list  of  differences  between  the  .American  nations  which  have  been 
settled  by  arbitration.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  .Andrew  Carnegie,  “whose  sincere 
interest  in  the  cause  of  world-wide  iieace  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  lasting  friendship 
among  the  .American  nations  inspired  him  to  that  generosity  which  has  made  jxissible 
the  new  home  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.”  1-nrther  information  regarding  the 
seojie  of  the  work  here  outlined  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  John  Harrett.  Pan 
.American  Union,  Washington. 


THE  HAMHURC.-AMERICAX  CRtTSI-:  TO  SOUTH  A.MERICA. 

The  Hamburg;- .American  Line  has  issued  an  attractive  jtamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  “Tliird  (irand  Cruise  to  South  .America,”  which  will  be  made  by  the 
twin-screw  steamer  Bliuchcr,  of  i2,5tx)  tons,  leavinsj  Xew  York  Jatmary 
20,  1912,  and  includes  visits  to  Brazil,  .Argentina,  Uruguay,  the  Strait  of 
.Magellan,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  St.  Thomas,  Trinity,  and  Barbados, 
with  two  optional  overland  trips  across  the  .Andes.  It  is  a  sotirce  of 
satisfaction  to  encourage  through  the  columns  of  the  Bit.eetix  the  cfTorts 
of  the  llambnrg-.American  company  to  make  these  cruises  successful,  and 
it  frankly  and  freely  advises  everyone  of  the  constituents  of  the  Bui.i.E- 
Tix  who  has  any  time  for  travel  abroad  to  undertake  this  trip.  The 
ilirector  general  urged  the  company  to  inaugurate  its  first  e.xcursion  of 
iiiiGti— Hull,  r,  n - 2 
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this  kind,  and  lie  is  therefore  nmch  gratified  to  be  aware  of  their  practical 
success,  and  congratulates  the  men  in  charge  of  these  cruises  ujion  what 
they  have  done  to  make  travel  through  South  America  attractive.  This 
little  circular  is  not  only  interesting,  but  full  of  data  and  information  and 
illustrations  which  can  not  fail  to  convince  its  readers  that  tliey  ought  to 
make  this  remarkable  journey.  Full  details  of  the  cruise  of  the  Bhiechcr 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  IIamburg-.\merican  Line,  41-45  Broad¬ 
way,  Xew  York  City. 


I’KOKESSOR  SHErUKRO’s  HlSTORIC.\L  .\TI.AS. 

The  director  general  wishes  to  congratulate  Dr.  William  R.  Shepherd, 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia  University,  Xew  York  City,  upon  the 
Historical  .\tlas  recently  prepared  by  him  for  the  American  historical 
series  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  X:  Co.  It  contains  a  series  of  maps, 
including  one  of  South  America,  which  must  be  invaluable  to  the  student 
of  historical  development  as  portrayed  in  its  geogra])hical  phases.  Prof. 
Shepherd  is  recognizA-d  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  everything 
pertaining  to  Latin  America,  having  been  a  delegate  of  the  United  States 
to  the  last  Pan  American  Scientific  Conference,  and  secretary  of  the 
L'nited  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  of 
American  States. 


RHRoRT  UF  MR.  A.  M.  liAI.DWIN. 

There  has  recently  appeared  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  A.  11.  Baldwin, 
the  efficient  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  his  bureau  during  the  ])ast  fiscal  year. 
The  record  of  what  the  bureau  has  done  and  is  doing  is  a  credit  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  and  is  a  splen¬ 
did  examj)le  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  extension  of  foreign  trade  under 
careful  organization. 


INTERESTING  COMMENT  oF  THE  MONTHLY  m  EElvTIN. 

Prof.  Walter  Williams,  the  eminent  head  of  the  school  of  journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  to  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  descriptive  of  the  Bt’i.l.inTN, 
prepared  by  one  of  the  advanced  students  in  this  school  of  journalism, 
a  part  of  whicli  is  (luoted  below: 

Its  success  is  due  to  the  i)roi)er  selection  of  materials  for  its  contents  and  its  inake-uj), 
it  must  he  assumed.  In  the  June  numher  of  this  Hri.i.iiTiN  one  may  fiml  reading 
matters  touching  almost  eveiy  subject  relating  t(j  the  commerce  and  ])rogress  of  the 
different  Republics  that  woidd  affect  international  trade  and  friendshij). 
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This  Hri.i.KTiN  |)iil)lishes  news  of  general  interest  and  importance  to  the  American 
Uepuhlics,  of  interest  to  travelers,  of  reception  of  new  ministers  from  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Repultlics  to  the  United  States,  ami  of  men  ])rominent  in  Pan  American  affairs. 
It  also  has  a  dejtartment  for  hook  review,  noting  all  new  works  written  about  Amer¬ 
ican  social  and  religious  as  well  as  ])olitical  and  commercial  life.  It  also  reviews  all 
magazine  articles  of  the  month  on  Latin  American  affairs. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  this  Hn.i.r.Tix  is  the  attention  given  to  every  ke[)ub- 
lic  alike.  Aside  from  the  general  reading  matters,  each  country  re])resented  in  the 
union  is  given  a  review  of  its  commercial  and  ]>olitical  activities  of  the  month  under 
separate  headings. 

Another  useful  feature  in  the  Hfi.i.HTix  is  a  dei)artnient  devoted  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  consular  rejxirts  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  the  index  of  the 
latest  re])orts  jmblished  on  Pan  American  trade  and  general  progress. 

This  IIui.i.KTiN’  enables  one  to  get  an  inside  view  of  the  Pan  American  affairs  of 
to-day  without  going  through  countless  numbers  of  references  in  the  librart’.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  information  of  the  jiresent  conditions  of  the  South  American  ke]iublics 
based  on  statistics  given  by  the  ollicials  of  the  countries  concerned. 


AMERICAN  ITHI.IC  IIEAI.TII  ASSOCIATION. 

Preliminary  announcements  have  been  issued  calling  attention  to  the 
Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
to  be  held  at  llabana,  Cuba,  December  5  to  9,  1911.  This  organization 
now  has  a  membershijt  of  Soo.  the  United  States  contributing  654  mem¬ 
bers,  Canada  cS8,  Mexico  .5 1 ,  and  Cuba  7,  and  is  achieving  splendid  results 
in  the  develoinnent  of  the  science  and  art  of  public  h.vgiene,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  jniblic  hygiene  as  a  distinct  jirofession.  The  organization 
also  issues  a  monthly  journal  in  which  are  jniblished  the  jiapers,  rejiorts, 
and  transactions  of  the  association,  and  other  information  of  value  to 
those  interested  in  public  health.  The  meeting  this  year  at  Cuba  will 
afford  a  favorable  ojiiiortuuity  for  members  and  friends  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  see  what  has  been  done  to  make  llabana  one  of  the  most  salubrious 
cities  in  the  world.  A  pamjihlet  containing  the  jirogram  of  the  meeting 
and  an  interesting  circular  of  information  are  available  for  distribution  to 
interested  jiarties  by  addressing  the  secretary  of  the  organization.  Dr. 
William  C.  Woodward,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  Dr.  Prederico  'I'orralbas, 
Tejadillo,  36,  llabana,  Cuba,  the  secretary  of  the  local  committee  on 
arrangements  for  the  meeting. 


TrKSDAY.  Octolx'i'  10,  1911,  i>  a  data  wliicli  will  always  ha 
i('m(>nil>an‘(l  in  tha  oHiaial  annals  of  (’uha.  for  on  that  day 
thara  wara  lannaliad  at  tin*  shipyards  of  William  (’ramp  A 
■Sons,  at  Philadalphia,  I’a.,  two  ships  which  will  form  tin* 
nuah'us  of  a  lU'w  navy  |)lannad  hy  that  (lovarnmant.  'Ih*'  data 
ahosan,  morao\(M‘,  was  a  most  auspicious  one,  as  it  markc'd  tha  forty- 
t  hird  annivarsai'v  of  ('uha’s  first  war  of  indt'pandanaa.  A  more  fitting’ 
and  appropriate  way  of  aalahratiiii;  this  important  (‘vant  in  tha  his¬ 
tory  of  ('uha  could  not  perhaps  have  h(>an  davisad.  d'ha  vassals  t hat 
wai(*  launahad,  tha  aruisar  Cnhn  and  tin*  trainintr  ship  Putrid .  will 
const  it  uta  tlu'  basis  of  a  coast -ih'h'iisi'  foi-aa  which  tha  ('uhan  (lovarn- 
nuuit  is  datiMiniiu'd  to  make  vary  alfaativa. 

I'])  to  tha  piasant  tinu'  tha  few  ships  aommissionad  for  sarviai'  in 
th(>  navy  wara  una(|ual  to  tha  patnil  dutii's  so  much  luxalad  alonir  tha 
coast  of  this  <>:rowin^  island,  and  thasi*  two  <xuns,  tluMid’ora,  stand  a> 
an  appropriate  axpn'ssion  of  (’uha's  aommandahla  alforts  to  araat*' 
a  naval  foici'  achxpiatc*  for  tha  prascuvat ion  of  pt'aci'  and  pidspiuity. 
As  a  further  part  of  this  naval  policy,  tlnuc'  arc  nine  jrunhoats  now 
under  contract  at  tin*  Nc'waasth'-on-’ryna  shipyards  of  tha  Armstroinx 
company,  while  last  year  thara  was  astahlishad  at  llahana  a  naval 
academy  wlnua  a  do/am  youn<'  oHiaius  wara  assamhlad  for  traininjr 
ami  instruction. 

'I'ha  launahin>'  (‘xaraisi's  of  tha  ('kImi  and  tha  Ptifria  wara  made  all 
tha  mon*  notahh'  hy  tha  pri'sanaa  of  tha  daujrhtars  of  Maj.  (Ian.  flosa 
.Mil'ual  (hnnaz,  I’rasidant  of  tlu>  Kapuhlia  of  ('uha,  two  of  whom, 
Sahorita  Mariana  and  Sanorita  Naraisa,  wara  sponsors  for  tha  war- 
.shi,  )s.  hy  a  laiija  jxatlu'rin^  of  distinjiiiislu'd  (’uhan  and  I’nitad  States 
(lovarnmant  and  diplomatic  olliaials,  naval  and  army  oHiac'is.  and 
others  prominant  in  tiu'  social  and  aommaraial  lilV  of  both  count  rias. 
I’roiniiK'nt  amonj:  tin*  olhaial  raprasantativas  and  iruc'sts  of  tha 
('uhan  (lovarnmant  who  wara  assmnhiad  on  tha  launahin<r  iilatform, 
which  was  art ist iiadly  diapad  ami  (h'coratad  with  llasxs.  hannars,  and 
ribbons  of  rad,  whit«“,  and  him',  tha  national  colors  of  ('uha,  wara  tha 
•  list iu^uishad  sponsors,  Srta.  Mariana  (Idmaz  and  Srta.  Naraisa 
(Idma/,:  Sr.  Lado.  Anti'mio  Martin  Kivaro.  Ministi'r  of  (’uha  to  tha 
I'liitad  .Statt's;  Dr.  (louzalo  IN'ic'/,,  I’ri'siih'iit  of  tin'  Senate'  of  ('nha; 
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Ur.  Mariano  Korafort,  C\>nsul  Gi  noral  of  (’uha  in  Now  York:  Dr.  J.  »I. 
Luis,  Consul  of  ('ul)a  in  Philadelphia,  and  ])arty;  Sr.  11.  J.  Medrano. 
Chancellor  of  the  C'uhan  Consulate  in  I’liiladel|)hia :  (Vsar  A.  Bar- 
ranco,  Vice  Consul  of  ('uha  at  Washington:  ('<>1.  J.  Morales  C'oello, 
Chief  of  the  Navy,  ami  wife;  and  Sres.  Gahriel  Diaz  (^uihus  anti 
Ilipolito  Amador  Hernandez,  ('ominanders  in  the  ('uhan  Navt’. 

The  tw<»  daujthters  of  Presiilent  Gomez  liave  been  making  a  tour 
of  the  world  and  arrived  in  Philadeli)hia  with  tlieir  sisters  Sra. 
Gomez  de  Coello,  wife  of  the  ('uhan  Naval  oflicer,  and  Sra.  Meneia, 
wife  of  a  noted  ]>hysieian,  in  time  to  participate  in  this  occasion. 


,SKTA.  .MARIANA  OOMKZ,  VOl  NOKST  DAUOIITKK  OK  KRESIDK-NT 
CiO.MKZ,  OK  CURA,  AROUT  TO  CIIKISTEX  THE  “CVRA.” 

Promjitly  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  last  few  heams  which 
held  the  launching  cradle  were  being  sawed  away,  Srta.  Mariana 
(lomez,  the  youngest  daugliter  of  th(>  President,  u|)on  whom  had  been 
conlerred  the  jileasure  and  honor  of  christening  tlii'  cruiser  Culxi, 
took  her  place  in  front  of  the  sturdy  how  of  the  vessel.  At  an 
a])pointed  signal  the  bottle  of  <'hampagne,  neatly  entwined  in  its 
casing  and  adorned  witli  the  national  colors,  flew  from  her  hand  with 
a  well-directeil  blow  anil  shivered  into  atoms  as  it  struck  fully  and 
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s(iu!irely  against  tlu“  port  l)o\v  |)lates.  At  tho  sanu*  time  could  l)c 
lioard  the  words,  “  Yo  te  hautizo  con  el  nomhre  <le  Cuba"  (I  christen 
theeC'uha),  spoken  clearly  and  distinctly  hy  Srta.  Mariana,  which  con¬ 
veyed  the  news  that  at  that  moment  ('uha’s  new  navy  had  come  into 
real  existence.  As  the  hujje  hull  struck  the  waters  of  the  historic  Dela¬ 
ware  there  arose  from  the  assembled  multitude  ins])irinj;  cheers  and 
plaudits  interminjiled  with  which  rang  out  the  enthusiastic  college 
cheers  of  a  sj)ecial  delegation  of  ('uhan  students  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 


SRTA.  XARCISA  OOMKZ.  AXOTIIKR  D.VrUUTKU  OF  I’UKSinEXT 
COMEZ,  TIIK  SI'OXSOR  FOR  THE  ‘M’ATRIA.  ” 


Shortly  after  the  launching  of  the  Cuba,  (’ommander  J.  Morales 
Uoello,  senior  odicer  of  the  Cuhan  Xavy,  recadved  the  following 
cablegram  (translated  from  the  Spanish)  from  President  (iomez: 


I  am  with  j'oa  in  .spirit  to  tho  toast  of  ])rospority  to  Cuba  ami  tho  United  States. 

'Phis  was  received  with  another  outburst  from  the  enthusiastic 
crowd. 

While  tl  le  Cuba  wtis  being  taken  into  tow  by  tugs  the  })arty  moved 
to  the  jdatform  erecttal  at  the  head  (»f  the  launching  ways  on  which 
the  training  ship  Patria  rested,  and  Srta.  Xarcisa  (idmez  now  came 
forward  to  execute  her  pleasant  mission  as  s])onsor  for  the  ships.  It 
was  exactly  d.2(»  when  the  /^afrla  received  her  name  from  the  lijis  of 
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Srta.  Xarcisa  ami  '^racofully  slid  down  tlio  ways  while  the  »'iithusiasm 
of  the  <ruests  a<;aiii  found  its  e\|)r(‘ssion  in  eheers  and  a])|)Jause. 

The  contract  for  the  vessels  was  awarded  to  The  William  ('ranip  it 
Sons  Ship  &  Enjrine  P>uildin^'  (’o.  early  in  I'.MO,  the  s|)ecihcatious 
callin*;  for  the  com])letion  of  these  two  boats  within  18  months. 
The  keels  of  the  vessels  were  laid  in  A])ril  of  last  year.  The  twin 
screw  ('vJta  will  he  used  childly  to  represent  the  K(‘ptd)lic  amonir 


msTl.Vlit'ISlIKn  nKl’RKSKNT.VnVKS  OK  TIIK  HEITIU.IC  OF  CtUiA  AT  TIIK 
I.AUXCIlINi;  KXKUCISES. 

StaiiiliiiK  ill  liii'  ii'iiliT  is  Sr.  .\iili)nio  .Martin  Rivi'ro. Ciilam  niinisliT  ti)  Itii'  Unilcil  Stall's.  On 
liis  left  is  Dr.  (ionzalo  I’l'rcz,  ercsiilrnl  of  Iho  Ciilian  .Scnati',  anil  on  his  ritihl  is  Dr.  J.  .1.  J.nis, 
coiisnl  pi'iii'ral  of  Cnha  in  I'hilaili'liiliia.  I’a. 


foreign  iifitions.  Shi*  is  20(1  feet  lon^,  of  .‘ht-foot  heam,  of  2()  feet 
depth,  and  has  it  draft  of  Id  feet.  Her  dis|)hicement  is  2,()r)r)  tons, 
and  her  contiiict  sjieed  calls  lor  18  knots.  Her  iirniiunent  is  adef|Uiite 
and  of  till'  most  modern  type. 

The  trainin';  ship  Pafrid,  on  which  the  island's  future  navy  will 
ri'ceive  its  first  instruction,  is  iilso  most  modern  in  its  eipiipment 
and  adeipiate  as  to  its  iirimiment.  Her  length  is  IS.")  feet,  she  has 
a  dl-foot  beam,  a  dej)th  of  22  feet  (i  inches,  and  a  draft  of  12  feet. 
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Her  <lis])lacenioiit  is  1,200  tons,  and  tlie  eontraet  calls  for  a  speed  of 
1C)  knots  per  hour. 

Previous  to  the  launching  exercises  a  most  enjoj’ahie  breakfast 
was  tendered  bv  the  president  and  ollicials  of  the  ('ramp  Shiji- 
building  ('o.  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford.  Here  the  (cordial  odieial 
and  commercial  relationship  existing  between  the  Unitetl  States  and 
Cuba  found  its  truest  expression  in  the  many  toasts  that  were  offered 
in  the  course  of  the  event.  President  Cramp  courteously  proposed 
a  toast  to  the  President  of  C’uba  and  the  Cuban  nation;  this  was 
responded  to  by  tbe  Cuban  minister  to  the  United  States,  Sr.  Liedo. 
Antonio  Martin  Rivero,  who  proposed  the  continued  health  and 
prosj)erity  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  Felicitations  and  good  wishes  were  also  extended  in  the 
form  of  toasts  to  .Srtas.  Mariana  and  Xarcisa,  the  sponsors  of  tbe 
ships,  and  to  many  other  of  the  distinguished  guests  present. 

Among  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  the  breakfast 
in  honor  of  tins  notable  occasion  were  tbe  s])onsors  for  tbe  shijis ; 
Sr.  Ledo.  Antonio  Martin  Rivero,  ('uban  minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  family;  Sr.  Don  Jose  F.  (lodoy,  Cuban  minister  to 
Mexico,  wife,  and  party:  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  United  States 
resident  di])loinatic  oflicer;  (’onnnander  Vassilieff,  Imperial  Russian 
Navy,  naval  attache  of  the  Ru.ssian  embassy  at  Wasbington,  and 
wife;  Dr.  (lonzalo  Perez,  jiresident  of  the  ('uban  Senate;  Hon. 
Henry  Ij.  Janes,  assistant  cbief,  Division  of  Latin  American  Alfairs, 
Department  of  State  of  tbe  United  States;  Dr.  Mariano  Rocafort, 
consul  general  of  C’uba  in  New  York,  and  family;  Dr.  Jacinto  J.  Luis, 
('uban  consul  at  Philadelphia,  and  daughters;  Sr.  H.  J.  Medrano, 
chancellor  of  the  ('uban  consulate  in  Philadelphia;  Sr.  ('esar  A. 
Barranco,  vice  consul  of  ('uba  at  Washington;  Dr.  Juan  B.  Ruiz, 
('uban  consulate  at  Pbiladelpbia;  ('ol.  J.  Morales  ('oello,  chief  of  the 
Navy  of  ('uba,  and  wife;  Commanders  of  the  Cuban  Navy  Srs. 
Gabriel  Diaz  (^uibus  and  Hi])olito  Amador  Hernandez:  Admiral 
Edwin  ('.  Pendhdon,  United  States  Navy,  and  wife;  Rear  Admiral 
W.  L.  ('a])])s.  United  States  Navy;  Lieut,  ('oininander  Henry  ('. 
Mustin,  I’nited  States  Navy,  and  wife;  ('ol.  George  Barnett  and  wife; 
Ca])t.  Rob(‘rt  ('rawford.  United  States  Navy,  and  wife;  ('a])t.  A.  W. 
Grant.  Unit(*d  States  Navy,  and  wife;  ('a])t.  W.  L.  Howard,  United 
States  Navy,  and  wife;  ('a))t.  Frank  W.  Kellogg.  United  States 
Nav3';  Naval ('onstruct or  Elliot  Snow,  United  States  Navy,  and  wife; 
Dr.  Ohnesborg,  United  States  Navy;  Hon.  J.  F.  Hasskarl,  director 
of  the  department  of  wharves,  docks,  and  ferries,  Philadelphia.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ('.  D.  ('ramp;  Mr.  ('harles  H.  Crain]);  Mr.  F.  L.  ('ram]); 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Andrew,  of  the  New  York  Shi])building  Co.; 
Mr.  E.  G.  Grace,  Bidhlehein  Steel  ('o.;  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowi*,  University 
of  Pennsylvania:  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  ('ommercial  Museum  of 
Philadelphia,  and  many  other  promiiKUit  ('ubans  and  Americans  of 
Philadel])hia  and  other  cities. 


CALlI'''()RNIAiiii])lios  at  onoo  a  ])laco  of  suiisliino,  of  beauty,  of 
"aietv.  romance,  life,  ami  enerj'v.  What  the  word  anti  name 
actually  mean,  from  a  dry  and  for<;otton  source  in  ctymol- 
o<;y,  is  of  small  concern  to-day.  Fanciful  philolo<;y  has 
tried  its  hand  at  derivation  and  has  devised  from  Greek  ami  Latin, 
or  from  false  combinations  of  either  with  Spanish,  a  word  that  mijrht 
mean  beautiful  woman,  moonshine,  fertile  land,  now  country,  hot 
country,  or  hi"h  hill.  Xo  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  our  west 
coast  rofiion  is  known  before  but  Edward  Everet  Tlalo  has 

found  a  California  mentioned  in  an  old  romance  of  1.519;  this  was  a 
land  of  nowhere,  very  ])leasantly  laid  ‘htn  tlie  rifjht  hand  of  the  Indies, 
near  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,”  and  Cortes  or  Ids  followers  seizeil  the 
name  as  appropriate  enouf'h  for  t  lie  area  just  discovered  on  the  extreme 
west  and  nortli  of  Mexico.  What  it  meant,  nobody  knew  or  cared. 

In  the  beginning  the  early  explorers  spoke  of  the  country  as  the 
Californias.  There  were  two,  Baja  and  Alta,  Lower  and  Cjiper,  both 
mysterious  and  unvisited.  Cortes  landed  on  the  jieninsula.  Lower 
California,  in  1585,  and  tried  to  establish  a  colony  there  at  Santa 
('ruz,  supposedl}'  an  island  but  probably  identical  with  the  present 
La  Paz.  Ulloa  sailed  to  the  head  of  the  f>:ulf  in  1589,  and  jiossibly 
cau^tht  a  <>:limpse  of  the  mountains  beyond,  in  the  true  mainland. 
In  1 540  the  Colorado  River  was  crossed  but  no  Euroiiean  had  actually 
trod  the  soil  of  the  promised  land  with  lirmness  sullicient  to  leave  a 
record  behind  him.  when  coinin"  from  the  east  and  south.  Yet 
California  became  recognized  on  the  maps  of  those  times  as  a  pleasant 
country.  althou<]:h  the  hardy  seamen  and  navipitors  of  the  Pacific 
deserve  the  credit  of  placing'  it  there. 

Six  expeditions  before  1709  were  made  by  water  into  the  unknown 
regions  north  of  the  jieninsula  of  Baja  California;  that  of  Rotlri<>:uez 
Cabrillo  in  154‘J-48.  that  of  Francis  Drake  in  1579.  that  of  Francisco 
do  Gali  in  15Sf,  that  of  Sebastian  Rodris'uez  de  Cermenon  in  1595, 
that  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino  in  1002 -8,  and  that  of  (femelli  Carreri  in 
1090.  Cabrillo  died  on  the  voyage,  but  his  j)ilot  went  perhaps  as 
far  north  as  the  present  northern  boundary  of  California,  and  left 
some  valuable  records  behind  him.  Drake  (later  Sir  Francis)  came 
around  Capo  Horn  in  157S,  planninjj;  the  capture  of  S])a]iish  treasure, 
the  discovery  of  the  mysterious  strait  across  America,  or  mi.'<sin<; 
that,  a  voyajie  around  the  world.  He  ])ushed  at  least  as  far  north 
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ils  tiu'  j^rcseiit  San  Francisco,  am!  may  liav(‘  i)assc<l  within  tiic  (ioldcn 
(iatc;  the  voyajic^.  howcvc'r,  left  no  settlement,  ami  his  greatest  act 
was  to  take  ])ossession  t)f  the  land  as  Xew  AUjion,  in  tlie  name  of 
Enifland.  ('nrionsly.  San  Francisco  has  hy  some  been  sui)j)osed  to 
have  been  so  named  fiom  S.  Francisco  (Drak).  but  tlu‘  tlieory  has 
no  real  foundation;  if  Drake  actually  saw  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
he  was  sihuit  about  it.  and  he  secmis  best  identiiied  with  the  old  Draki* 
Bay.  when*  tlu're  has  lK>(‘n  also  an  old  San  Francisco,  seveial  miles 
to  the  northw('st. 


I'UKSIDKNT  WirU.\M  IlOWAHU  T.\FT. 


Spanish  vessels  coming  to  Mexico  from  the  Fhilippines  usually 
sailed  no  farther  north  than  tin*  line  of  3(1°.  although  they  occasion¬ 
ally  w(‘nt  hif^hcr,  but  they  seldom  si<;hted  the  coast  of  u])per  ('ali- 
fornia.  In  l.").S4,  however.  Framdsco  (lali.  commandinjj;  om*  of  thes*^ 
ships,  struck  tlu!  California  land  above*  that  parallel  and  nol(*d  ils 
charact(*r,  but  he  said  nothin}'  to  add  particular  value*  tee  thee  knowl- 
(*d<;ee  of  the*  time*.  ('e*rme*he>n.  etn  the*  eithe*r  hami,  e*e»min}j:  hemie  from 
the  Fhilipjeines  in  1.")'.)."),  was  e»reh*r(*el  lee  e*xple)re*  teewarel  (he  north 
ami  tliel  actually  reach  what  was  late*r  e  alh*el  Boinl  Iu*yes,  in  a  pe)rt 
neai  whie*h,  ami  name*el  by  him  San  Francisea),  he  had  a  elisaster,  ye*t 
it  is  v(*ry  imj)re»babl(*  that  this  was  the*  real  San  Fram*isce)  of  tee-day. 
Vise*aine>,  in  1()()2-.‘].  expleuiii}'  unele*r  eirelers  with  a  vie*w  to  b(*lterin<' 
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tlic‘  Plulipi)iiu‘  route,  inarked  the  liarbor  of  Monterey  and  deseril)ed 
tlie  eoast  up  to  the  Oregon  line,  but  missed  San  Franeisco  Bay. 
('arreri  came  down  the  eoast  in  KihC).  l)ut  accom])lished  nothin‘s  new. 
San  Franeisco  Bay  remained,  therefore,  undiscovered  from  tlie  side 
of  the  sea. 

From  tlie  side  of  the  land,  the  northern  mystery  that  allnrin*; 
story  of  the  marvelous  ■\seven  cities”  and  of  the  northw(‘.st  passable  - 
luul  been  more  practically  iuvesti<rated.  Tlu'  productive  work  of 
('oronado  in  1540  was  accomplished,  and  the  Colorado  Rivei’  had  been 
ex])lored  far  into  the  inteiior.  The  ju'oblem  from  the  land  side  was 
more  vital,  as  it  imaint  iiossession  and  settlement,  while  from  the 
water  it  meant  at  that  tinu'  more  directly  a  mere  harbor  refiifie 
between  Acajiidco  and  the  Far  Fast.  Althou<:h  the  piercinj;  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Banama  had  Ix'en  pro])osed  by  dreamers  even  thus  early, 
the  trip  up  tin*  west  eoast  from  Furojie  did  not  then  stir  the  ambition 
of  tho.se  whose  chief  desire  was  wealth  and  the  compiest  of  new 
kin<j:doms. 

'Phen  came  tin*  epoch-makin<r  march  of  Bortohi.  He  it  was  who 
actually  discovered  the  maj:nilicence  of  San  Francisco  Jiay  and  reco<r- 
nized  its  immense  valm*  to  future  j:(‘nerations.  and  fiom  his  adven¬ 
turous  jourmy  over  th(‘  mountains  and  aloiijr  the  coast  resulted  the 
setthunent  of  the  wonderful  country  known  to-day  as  California. 

Bortola  left  Velicata  taliout  2(10  miles  south  of  the  luesent  inter¬ 
national  boundary  liuei  in  Lowc'r  California  May  15.  ITOO.  and  came 
within  si<rht  of  San  Franeisco  Bay  toward  the  end  of  October.  Then 
the  real  San  Franeisco  was  discovenal.  and  from  that  date  tin*  tradi¬ 
tions  conc(M  nin<;  this  portion  of  ('alifornia  ‘gradually  meroe  into  well- 
established  facts.  F.\]>lorations  were,  continued,  missions  were 
founded,  and  that  of  San  Francisco  was  formally  dedicateil  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  177(). 

It  can  thus  bo  seem  how  clo.so  a  relationshij)  the  jiresent  city  of  San 
Fianciseo  bears  to  the  inspirin';  past  of  the  ocenjiation  of  Latin 
America  on  the  Pacific  slop(*.  and  why  these  ties  wariant  a  public 
international  reco<;nition  in  addition  to  the  Portola  festival  of  Octo- 
b(‘r  l!)-2.3.  IhOO,  the  one  hundred  and  forti(>th  anniveisary  of  the 
discovery.  The  woi'd  Panama  is  another  e.ssential  |)ait  of  the  (>xpo- 
sition  to  be  Indd  in  lhl5,  and  the  reason  for  its  in.sertion  is  another 
romance  in  itself.  California  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are  terms 
almost  inseparable  in  Anu'iiean  history  and  devehtpimuit . 

Cntil  the  acapiisition  of  upper  California  by  the  rnited  States,  in 
1S4S,  San  Franeisco  j;rew.  as  did  many  towns  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  slowly  and  (piietly.  d'hen  came  the  discovery  of  *;old  in 
California,  and  the  mode  of  travel  by  “  prairie  schooner”  fnun  the  Mis- 
sissi|)])i  and  Missouri  Riveu's  was  all  t(to  slujifiish  to  satisfy  the  excited 
emi<;rants  into  tin*  neifrhborhood  of  the  (lolden  West.  'Phe  rush  for 
California,  now  divertc'd  to  the  Isthmus,  as  beiiii;  (piiekc'r.  safer,  and 
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less  distressing,  began  as  early  as  lS4b;  the  Isthnuis  nt'  Panama  was 
erossed  via  the  ('hagres  River  as  far  as  Clorgona,  and  thence  hv  nude 
or  on  foot  to  Panama.  The  need  i>f  a  railway,  not  as  a  mere  commer¬ 
cial  proposition  to  facilitate  cro.ssing  the  Isthmus,  hut  primarily  to 
take  care  of  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic,  from  the  East  to 
San  Francisco,  became  more  and  more  ])ressing.  Actual  work  on  it 
was  begun  in  May,  IS.aO;  it  was  hurried  forward  against  the  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  of  a  tropical  jungle,  as  the  demand  for 
rapid  trans|)ortation  became  overwhelming,  and  on  ffanuary  27,  ISoo, 
the  last  rail  was  laid  at  the  summit,  known  as  ('ulebra.  The  eager 
crowds  bound  for  the  Pacific  slo])e  could  now  be  satisfieil,  and  the 
flow  of  trade  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  had  secured  a  practical 
channel. 


TllK  CASKKT  I'OU  THE  FIHST  Sl’ADEE I  I.  OK  EAHTII. 

The cjvskot  is  a  handsonii'.  sulistaiitial  ns'i'placli'  into  which  I’n'sidcnt  Taft  turned  the 
first  spadeful  of  earth  which  niarkeil  the  liecinnint;  of  work  on  the  I’anaina-l'aeifie 
Exposition.  It  measures  hi  inches  in  length.  12  inches  in  width,  and  1(11  inelu's  in 
depth.  When  the  liii  was  once  closed  it  cati  not  he  attain  oitened,  as  the  casket  is  to 
he  permanently  preserved  as  a  memetito  of  the  event. 

\o  one  (piestions  that  the  Panama  Railway  would  have  been  built, 
some  day,  without  the  incentive  of  gold  in  ('alifornia,  but  no  one  can 
ileny  that  it  was  the  demand  of  the  lusty  giant  San  Francisco  which 
accelerated  it.  perhaps  a  full  generation.  Xo  one  neeil  assert  that 
the  canal  would  have  been  built  anyhow,  had  (’alifornia  never 
become  so  prominent:  of  cour.se  the  canal  was  bound  to  come,  because 
man’s  restlessness  compels  him  to  coiupier  nature.  But  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  development  of  the  Pacilic  coast  of  North  America,  the 
eipially  extraordinary  development  of  the  Pacilic  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  increase  of 
transportation  facilities  which  a  transisthmian  canal  would  olfer, 
were  startling  factors  in  the  world’s  demand  for  this  waterway,  and 
the  most  (‘sscntial,  indeed  the  deciding  element  in  hastening  the  work, 
was  the  importance  of  (’alifornia. 


I'ilK  l‘AX  AAIKHK  AX  TXIOX. 
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Tli(‘  valuo  ()l  a  traiiscoiitiiicntal  roiito  l)V  railway  I'roin  tlu‘  Missouri 
Kivor  across  tlu‘  Kocky  Mountains  to  llic  Facilic  coast,  was  advanced 
as  (‘ally  as  1S4S  in  tin*  I'niti'd  States  ('on<;ress,  hut  actual  rail  con¬ 
nection  In'tween  the  two  oceans  was  not  completed  until  May  10. 
ISO'.l.  For  nearly  lo  years,  therefore,  ('alifornia  in  *j:eneral  and  San 
Francisco  in  particular,  as  heinj;  the  ol)jectiv(‘  point  of  west  coast 
travel,  were  most  intimatc'ly  connected  with  Fanama  thron>;h  the 
Facitic.  Since  the  com|)h‘tion  of  the  many  existinjr  transcontiiu'ntal 
roads  travel  has  lu'en  more  commonly  overland,  hut  tin*  Fanama 
route  has  never  h(‘en  abandoned,  and  the  cominj;  of  the  Fanama 
('anal  recalls  with  vividiu'ss  the  lon^  established  relationship  hetwi'en 
Fanama  and  San  Francisco,  between  ('alifornia  and  Latin  America. 

The  Fanama  Facilie  International  Fxposition  is  planned  to  la*  the 
natural  denitnistration  of  this  relationship.  The  name  is  appro¬ 
priate.  and  its  aim  is  coriTspondin^ly  hi<;h.  The  purpose  is  to  coni- 
im'inorate  the  jrrowth  of  the  Faciiic  coast,  the  frii'iidship  of  lon^  stand- 
inir  between  ('alifornia  and  the  re<:ions  to  the  south,  and  to  eeh'hrate. 
as  the  l)e*;innin<i  of  a  new  era  of  friendship  and  commerce, tlu“  o|)(‘nin<r 
of  th(‘  Fanama  ('anal  to  the  world,  which  is  to  take  |)lace  in  Ihl,*). 

San  Francisco  has  been  s(*l(‘cted  as  the  ])lace  in  which  to  hold  the 
world's  fair  that  will  mark  the  c(*h‘!)ration,  and  several  hundred  acivs 
within  the  city  itself  have*  h(‘(‘n  jxiven  over  to  it.  These  lie  alonj;  tlu' 
ocf'an  front  and  embrace,  in  view  of  the  (lolden  (late,  the  historical 
spots  which  have  h(‘en  mark(*d  since  the  soldiers  of  Fortohi's  little 
army  tirst  s(‘t  foot  ujion  them.  The  promiiu'nt  subdivisions  of  the 
entire'  exhibition  are  thus  desi<;nated:  Harbor  View,  in  which,  from 
Van  Ni'ss  Ave'iiue,  will  he  tlu'  main  (‘lit ranee,  and  with  its  more'  than 
L’otl  acre's  will  contain  the  he'avy  e'xhihits  and  the  manufacture'is' 
huildiiiff;  The  Fre'sidio,  whe'ie'  the'  I  nited  State's  (love'rnment  will 
have  its  exhihits;  Lincedn  Fark,  devote'd  to  sce'iiic  leature's,  and  to 
have'  a  friant  comme'iuorat ive'  statue  at  the'  summit,  commandiii};  the' 
('lit ranee'  to  the'  harbor;  the'  20(1  acre's  alonj:  the  shore  he'twe'e'n 
Lincoln  Fark  and  (lolde'ii  (late'  Fark  to  he'  <rive'n  to  fore'i*;!!.  State', 
and  otlu'r  huildin<:s;  (ledde'ii  (late'  Fark  itse'lf,  whe're  only  jx'iinane'nt 
structure's  will  he  e're'cted,  such  as  the'  museum,  art  <;allerv,  and  a 
stadium  de'si<;n('d  to  he  the  larjxe'st  in  the  woild.  lint  Tele'jrraph 
Hill  will  he'  improved  hv  a  lar<;e'  wire'h'ss  station  and  adorned  with 
te'irace's,  while'  the  lerry  at  the'  foot  of  Marke't  Stree't,  tofiether  with 
otlu'r  well-known  hij;hways  of  the'  city,  will  he'  he'iie'lite'd  hy  pe'inninent 
and  artistic  improve'ine'nts. 

The'  |)lans  for  such  a  ma^nilice'iit  scheme  have  he'e'ii  care'fully 
thoujjht  out.  The  details  have'  he'e'ii  place'd  in  the  hands  of  worthy 
artists  and  archite'cts,  and  the  lue'liminary  studie's  have  he'cn  settled 
for  some'  time'.  The'  fust  stej),  tlu'ie'l'ore',  was  the'  formal  he'fxinnin*; 
of  the  physical  work,  the'  male'iial  pre'paiat ion  for  what  must  he  a 
com|)l(‘t('d  wh(d('  hy  the'  h('j;innin<;  <d‘  101."). 
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'I'lic  (>viMit  of  the  tuniiii*;  of  the  first  spadoful  of  oartli  for 

tlio  l^maiiia-Pacilic  Intoriiatioiial  Kxpositioii  took  plact*  iu  Sail  Fran¬ 
cisco.  OctoIxT  and  tlic  President  (d‘  tlie  I'nitcd  States  |)(‘r- 

fornied  that  eereinony.  All  California  was  interested  in  the  niove- 
luent  and  San  Francisco  was  full  of  the  holiday  spirit  for  the  occasion. 
The  actual  turniiif^  of  thei'arth  took  place  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in 
(lolden  (late  Park  in  front  of  the  Stadium,  which  was  already  built 
and  from  which  tlu'  Pn'sidimt  had  just  made*  his  addri'ss  to  the 
asstmihled  multitude. 

More  than  IDD.DDt)  [lersons  massed  before  tin*  structure,  and 
Ih-esidi'iit  Taft  was  i;reeted  by  them  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  only 
the  people  of  the  Wi'st  can 
show.  Before  S  o’clock  in 
th(*mornin<>:  t  he  crowds  liad 
be<;un  to  gather,  and  they 

stood  in  an  ever-f'rowinj'  M  ^ 

])aek  through  the  three  W 

liours  hefore  the  President 
arrived.  On  one  side,  m 

above  the  stand  ereetial  for 
the  ollieials.  the'  hills  were 
on 

the 

('alifornia  sun  brijihtenin^ 

the  morniiifi  tin*  seeme  was  _ _ _ 

one  to  lie  retaiiK'd  as  a  pie-  . . . 

,  '  (  II.Mll.KS  e.  .MOOKK. 

tine  of  American  aetivitv  ,,  .,  .  ... 

ItoskUmU  of  llic  ranama-racifK'  Intonialional  Kxposition  C  o, 

for  many  a  year  to  eonu'. 

'I'he  odieial  projijram  in  San  Francisco  for  Saturday.  Oetidier  14. 
Idl  1.  was  formally  opened  by  the  startin';  id'  the  parade  at  10  a.  m.. 
which  escorted  President  Taft  from  the  junction  of  Van  Xess  and 
(lolden  (late  Avenues  throuj;h  many  streets  and  avenues  of  the  city 
and  thron<;h  the  exposition  iri'uunds  to  the  Stadium  in  (lolden  (late 
Park.  There  were  police,  troops  from  the  United  States  Army, 
seamen  from  the  United  States  Xhivv.  and  bodies  of  men  from  the 
Xational  (Itiard  and  the  Xaval  Militia  of  (’alifornia.  People  crowded 
every  window  alon^  the  line  of  march,  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
were  jiaeked  with  onlookers,  and  every  kind  of  noise  from  eheerin:; 
or  handelapjiinf;  to  horns  and  mechanical  alarms  was  invoked  to 
demonstrate  the  peojile's  welcome. 

II !»()(;  nail.')  11  ;i 
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On  (Mitorin*;  tin*  park  Frosi<l(Mit  Taft  pausatl  lonj;  cnoui'li  to  irviow 
tin*  trooi)s.  As  ho  a])|)('are(l  at  tho  statlinin  four  ])aii<ls  struck  up 
Hail  to  th(*(’lucf,  and  tlic  pco|)lc  made  a  luiirhty  chorus  of  the  words. 
Mine.  Xordica,  wlio  sauj;  at  the  jirouud-hreakiuix  ex('reises  and  who 
also  received  au  ovation  as  she  a|)|)ear(‘d  on  the  stand,  then  delijrhted 
tliein  with  a  simple  renth'rin^  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  in  which 
all  most  loyally  joined.  Wlum  (piiet  was  restored.  Mr.  ('harles  C. 
Moore,  president  of  the  exposition  eomi)any,  made  the  opening' 
address,  lie  was  followed  hy  B.  11.  McCarthy,  mayor  of  .San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  spoke  of  tlie  f;ood  work  the  city  luul  done  in  rehahilit ating 
hcFself  from  the  recent  disaster,  and  of  the  proof  that  action  yave  to 
the  world  that  nothing  would  he  spared  to  keep  the  promises  made 
for  the  future.  Then  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  <;overnor  of  California, 
welcomed  the  i)eople.  and  especially  tlie  President,  to  tlu'  State,  and 
on  eoneludin^  yiehhal  place  to  Mr.  Taft,  President  of  the  United 
.States. 

It  is  most  .satisfactory — 

Said  the  President  -  - 

it  is  most  aii(iro])riute,  that  to  the  city  of  Sail  Francisco  has  fallen  the  iileasant  duty 
and  the  gratifyintr  task  of  coniineir.oratintr  the  conii)letion  of  the  canal.  More  than  any 
part  of  the  world,  the  west  coast  of  America  is  interestcil  in  this  groat  avenue  of  com¬ 
merce.  There  is  no  city  with  the  jiower  of  entertainment,  no  city  that  has  shown 
itself  equal  in  energy  and  jiridi'  of  community,  to  compare  with  San  Francisco,  and 
therefore,  when  she  anil  the  State  of  California  are  willing  to  commemorate  the  event, 
well  may  the  people  of  the  United  States  acquiesce  in  their  willingness  to  acce])f 
the  task. 

He  had  already  reviewed  tlie  early  history  of  Pamiiua  ami  the 
Paeilie,  and  tif  tin*  various  attempts  to  huild  the  canal:  he  ^ave  great 
praise  to  engim'crs,  lioth  Freneli  and  .Vmeriean,  and  he  lauded  with 
most  liearty  phrtises  the  epoeh-making  aeeomplisliments  of  the 
sanitiirv  eor|)s  wliieli  liad  eompiered  disetise  and  made  the  under¬ 
taking,  in  tlnit  rt'speet  as  well  as  in  others,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  He  dt'serihed  the  actual  condition  of  the  canal  at  the  moment 
he  spoke,  and  prophesied  tliat  the  wati'rway  would  he  practically 
opened  hy  July  1,  lUlJ.  Tlnm,  afti'r  the  words  of  sincere  encourage¬ 
ment  just  (pioted,  the  Presidimt  gave  a  few  details  of  the  actual 
workings  of  the  canal  wlnm  linislu'd,  in  lioth  engim>ering  and  eom- 
mereial  aspeids,  and  finished  hy  saying: 

I  congratulide  San  Francisce,  1  i  oiigratulate  Califoiiiia  upou  their  c-uergy,  their 
enterprise,  their  j)atri()tism,  and  their  generosity  in  seizing  this  opportunity  to  com¬ 
memorate  such  a  great  event,  in  tin*  world’.s  history,  which  rellects  .so  imuh  credit  on 
the  generosity  and  the  world  spirit  of  our  .\merican  Itejuildic. 

When  the  President  finished  s|)(*aking,  thegohlen  spade  with  which 
ho  was  to  turn  tlie  eartli  was  handed  him.  He  walked  down  the  plat¬ 
form  to  the  hillside,  and  with  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles  sot  his  foot 
upon  the  spade.  It  sank  into  the  ground,  he  lifteil  the  shovolfnl  of 
earth  Ixd’or*'  the  crowd,  and.  while  the  cheering  broke  out  with 
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reiiowod  vi<r<tr.  tlic  (‘iirtii  was  iiiially  laid  ill  a  case  of  silvor  ami  irold. 
A  soldiei-  liaiidi'd  tlii“  Prcsidtait  tlu*  halyards  of  I  ho  (‘Xpositioii  lla*;:, 
and  it  was  thou  for  the  first  linio  imfiii'lod  to  tho  hroozo  as  tho  oHirial 
omhhnn  of  tho  exposition.  A  ininiatnro  llau  similar  to  tho  one  used 
at  that  moniont  was  later  jrivon  to  Pri'sidont  Taft  liy  tlu'  diri'otor.-.  at 
tho  Innolu'on  propari'd  hy  them  in  his  honor,  iininodiati'ly  after  tho 
oonohision  of  tho  coromonios. 

Then  tho  Star  Span<;l(‘d  Banmn-  was  struck  ii))  hy  tho  hands,  Mine. 
.Vordioa  st(‘p|)(‘d  forward  and  led  tin*  crowd  in  sin(;in<;,  and  cannons 
on  tho  h.illsido  crashed  out  a  salute  of  21  <;iins.  while  tho  hattloships 
in  tho  harhor  hooinod  an  answerin'^  salute.  A  Hock  of  20(1  white 
pigeons,  another  of  10(1  carrier  |)i<;eons,  were  now  released  from 
baskets:  they  circled  into  the  air  and  jxradually  disappiaired  mi  tludr 
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rill'  scli'di'il  iziuiiiiil  l«'f;iiis  will!  Tc'li:};r;ipli  Hill  OM  .Sail  Kraiii'lsco  Itay.  I'hr  fairy  at  tin*  fool  of 
Market  Street  i-i  to  lie  iiiaile  the  eiitratiee  to  the  e.^itosilioii  city;  this  strii’t  ami  Van  Ness  Aveime 
are  to  lie  lieaiililieil  with  |ieriiiatieiit  iiii])roveineiiis.  Harbor  View  fronts eomiilelely  on  the  water 
between  the  Ooldeii  Oati'  aii'l  the  bay.  I.ineoln  I’ark  overlooks  both  ocean  and  city.  Oolden 
Oate  I’ark  lies  alont:  the  I’lvilic  Ocean  and  is  to  eontain  the  iHTinanenI  stnielnres.  jircserved  its 
ineiiiorials  of  the  e.^posiiion.  In  Oolden  dale  I’ark  thi'  lirst  spadeful  of  earth  oti  the  work  wa.s 
reniove<l,  October  U,  Pill,  by  I’resi'lenI  Taft. 

(‘inhleimitie  mission  of  poiiee.  From  hfiek  of  the  hills,  over  the  ])hit- 
form,  ('hinesf*  fireworks  were  sent  up,  with  stranfjje  oriental  desi<;ns; 
strinjrs  of  fireeraokers  w(“re  let  off,  and  the  enthiisitist ie  cheers  of  the 
multitude  seemed  to  jri'uw  stron<:er  with  Oiieh  new  miinifestation  of 
the  popular  eidehriition. 

'I'liese  exfUT’ises  were  finislu’d  at  1  o’clock,  hut  the  afternoon  also 
was  oiven  over  to  the  festivities.  The  President  was  escorted  hack 
to  the  center  of  th(“  city  hy  the  exposition  ollicials  and  the  thousands 
who  had  come  to  tlu^  park  with  th(‘m;  hundreds  of  automohih's 
formed  a  r<‘<;ular  jirocession  alone:  the  streads  and  avenues,  so  that 
loiiff  after  the  forimd  profrnim  had  hc’cn  (’ompletial  t he  n’joicin*' 
the  |)oopl(‘  was  continued. 

In  tho  (“voniiif;  a  hiimpiot  was  ^iven  to  l’r<‘sid(‘nt  d'aft,  durin<' which 
he  spoke  on  the  siihjoct  of  “  I’laico.”  Amoiij;oth(‘r  toiists  were  ‘‘('ali- 
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I'oniia, ’’  five'll  hy  Dr.  Ilcnjamiii  Ido  Wlioolor;  “San  Franoisoo/'  by 
lloT).  \y.  11.  Ildurii;  ‘‘Tlio  judiciary.”  I)y  .Iud<;o  \V.  W.  Morrow;  and 
tli(‘  upiMiiui;  nMiiarks  wore  made  hy  the  toastmaster,  Charles  C.  Moore, 
president  of  tin*  e.\])osition.  Mr.  Moore  said: 

’I'liis  will  Ik‘  the  liist  ialcriialional  exposition  ever  held  we.st  of  the  UiK'ky  Moiin- 
taitis.  W’e  have  a.ssiiiin'd  oar  responsihility  with  a  deleriiiination  to  make  <;oo(l  in 
the  full  (leirree.  and  wt?  are  lookini;  forward  to  the  world's  favorahle  verdiet  iti  ihlii. 

The  <‘ivilization  we  inherit 

Sttid  Dr.  WlieeltU' 

iti  whieh  we  are  shajtett  and  made  to  he  what  we  are.  ha<l  it.s  oriydti  in  the  valley.s  of 
the  Knphrates  ami  tin*  Nile  and  oti  the  hillsides  of  Syria  atid  Greece.  With  it.s 
hack  turned  toward  the  old  Oritml  of  India  and  t'hina,  it  pushed  its  way  westward 
around  the  ydohe.  It  ]>a.ssed  from  (ireece  to  Itome.  to  Spain  ami  I'ratiee  atid  Ger- 
matiy,  to  l•'nl.dand.  and  to  Atneriea  across  iht'  seas.  The  o))enitit:  of  the  canal  means 
that  it  has  entered  the  Pacific:  and  this  is  the  arena  iti  which  the  two  world  lialves, 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  are  to  stand,  no  lonirer  hack  to  hack,  hut  face  to  face, 
and  no  man  can  foresee  the  i.ssne  thereof,  lint  every  mati  who  sees  and  thinks  can 
know  that  with  the  o|)eninu:  of  the  canal  the  history  of  th(>  human  races  passes  to 
its  last  and  linal  ]iha.se.  Such  an  event  must  he  celehrated  at  a  place  where  it  has 
sicnilicance.  where  the  races  tneet.  where  the  arena,  he  it  mart  or  hatilelield,  is  jire- 
pared  atid  fixed,  where  the  look  is  straiirlit  out  westward— not  averted  or  askatice. 
hut  straight  out  wi'stAvard,  toward  the  duty  which  awaits  this  nation. 

'riius  \V!is  eelel)i';it(‘il  the  lirst,  tlie  oiitMiiito:  day,  of  the  Paiiamii- 
Paeilie  liittuiiatiomtl  Kxpositioii.  With  i^aiety,  joy,  and  hope  in 
everyl liintr;  under  cloudless  skies,  tind  with  ti  |)et>])h'  full  of  the  frt'sh 
(‘111 husiitsin  of  youth.  Hut  at  the  stuiK'  time  tlu'ir  spirit,  while  not 
dtimpt'iied,  wtis  teinperi'd  hy  tlie  knowledi^e  of  tin*  <rreiU  resjionsi- 
hility  they — ('alifornia  tind  Stin  Francisco — had  assumed.  With  the 
(“h'lnent  (d'  fun,  o;ood  miture,  and  lestivity  there  wtis  (piite  noticeable 
ii  propt'r  pro])ortion  td'  seriousnt‘ss  tind  forethouj^lit.  The  ])eo])le 
(•elehrat(‘d  tind  rt'joiet'd,  not  alone  on  account  <d‘  the  >;ood  time  they 
were  ha  vino:,  hut  tdso  because  of  the  insjiiration  that  tlu'V  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  fullil  the  promises  tlu'y  have  ojivi'ii  the  nation  and  the 
whole  world.  It  is  to  h(‘  a  •^reat  exposition:  it  must  lu‘  the  greatest 
(‘.xposition  (‘V(*r  lu'ld  in  this  or  any  oth(*r  country;  it  must  c(‘lel)rat(‘ 
not  alone  the  achic'vemeiits  of  tin*  past  and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  iiresent,  hut  it  must  repivsent  the  limit h‘ss  future,  in  which  the 
Pacific  ()c(‘an,  now  for  the  first  time  made  dircM'tly  accessible  to  tin* 
Fast,  marks  the  end  of  civilization's  advance  into  the  western 
unknown. 

To  fxiv(*a  list  of  all  those  who  playc'd  an  active  part  in  the ‘‘ceremony 
(d'  ‘ground  hreakinj;”  would  Ix'  exhaustive.  Many  public  ollicials  of 
the  Pacilic  slope  and  of  the  neii'hborim;  States  would  he  on  this  list; 
many  prominent  pi'isons  from  idl  ranks  would  have  to  be  mentioned: 
in  fact,  the  entire  population  of  San  Francisco  would  dc'serve  notice 
find  prais(‘  for  their  share'  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  But  too 
itri'at  ert'dit  can  not  be  ascrilx'd  to  the  committ(‘(‘s  havinjr  the  day’s 
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celebration  in  cliarjre.  They  were  made  np  from  the  hoard  of  directors 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  are  as  follows: 
('harles  ('.  Moore,  president:  Knd(»l])h  d.  Taussig,  secretary;  John 
IJarneson.  John  A.  Britton,  Prank  E.  Brown.  M.  J.  Brandenstein. 
William  II.  ('rocker.  U.  A.  ('rotliers,  P.  T.  ('lay.  Andrew  M.  Davis, 
Charles  de  Youn;;,  .Vlfred  I.  Esher*;.  M.  II.de  Yount;,  (,'liarles  S.  Fee, 
II.  F.  Fortman,  A.  W.  Foster,  K.  B.  Hale,  I.  W.  Heilman,  jr.,  S.  Fred 
Ho<;ue,  ('.  W.  llornick,  Homer  S.  Kinj;,  C'urtis  11.  Lindley,  P.  11. 
Mc('artliy.  James  McXah,  Thornwell  Mullally,  ('harles  S.  Stanton, 
James  Rolpli,  jr.,  A.  W.  Scott,  jr.,  Henry  T.  Scott,  and  Eeon  Sloss. 


THE  EXI'OSITIOX 

When  tlio  firsi  of  furih  was  roniovod  l)y  I’rosidonl  Taft,  tlic  I'xposilioii  flat; 

was  run  up  to  tlio  inasthoad  ami  tlio  ollici  il  work  had  Ik'kuii.  A  n.‘pliea  was  t'ivon 
to  the  I’rosidont  as  a  soiivoiiir.  Tho  llan  was  ospixually  dosifriiod  for  the  exposition. 

It  cmliodios  tho  followinc  oolors:  Tho  rod.  white,  and  iilno  of  tlio  United  States,  the 
hhie  and  gold  of  tho  State  University  of  California,  the  hear  Hat;  “The  California 
Repuhlie,”  the  red  star  reprosentini;  the  State,  an  enihlian  of  the  eximsition,  anil  the 
IWI  i;old  stars  representint:  the  tin  States  pnwdint;  California  into  the  Union. 

The  f;roimd  hrenkin<;  on  October  14,  11)11,  in  San  Francisco,  was 
but  the  he^innin<;of  the  tn'eat  exposition  to  he  held  in  that  city  (lurin'; 
11)1.5.  Then  also  will  he  opened  for  <;en(*ral  use  the  Panama  ('anal, 
which  has  been  400  years  in  the  huildin<;.  To  pass  throu<;h  on  a  vessel 
which  will  then  leave  tlu*  Athuitic  and  after  a  short  .50  miles  enter  the 
Pacific,  with  a  saviiit;  of  tdmost  10,000  miies  of  open  water,  will  in 
itself  he  a  miracle  of  human  industry:  hut  to  have  at  the  same  time 
the  pleasure  of  attending;  the  exposition  in  San  Francisco,  prepared  to 
celebrate  that  (‘VfMit,  will  he  an  object  lesson  in  ambitious  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  |)erhaj)s  the  only  one  by  which  the  future  can  he  oau<;e'l. 


SOl.lS  TllKATKH.  M( )Nr KVl DEO,  l  Ul'CUAY. 

This  luriic  ami  handsome  theater,  a  national  ittstitiition,  covers  almost  2  lUTes,  and  will  seal  ;t,iKK(  persons. 
A  dislint;nLshed  Enclish  traveler  has  said  that  he  had  sism  few  interiors  in  EiiroiM'  which  could  rival  or 
surpass  it.  Dnrint;  the  ns'cnt  celehration  of  their  national  holiday  an  opera,  by  a  native  composer  and 
based  on  a  native  theme,  was  presented  for  the  lirsl  lime  at  the  Solis  Theater. 

l)('<;iiii  100  yoars  ajjo,  yet  tlieir  own  nationalism  bejian  later,  ami  tlieir 
own  development  dates  from  IS'Jo. 

The  <treat  hero  of  rrnj'iiay  is  Artijjas,  tlironfjli  whose  persistenee  in 
strn<'<j:lin<>:  for  his  eonntry  the  A'iet(»ry  was  linally  won.  The  Uepnblie 
was  born  with  Artifjas;  he  led  them  from  the  be<;inninj;  and  lived 
to  see  their  limd  trinm|)h.  The  eomplieations  of  their  political  rela¬ 
tions  really  intensilical  their  nationalism,  and  they  look  back  to 
Arti}?as  as  the  man  who  <iave  inspiration  to  their  desires. 

I  rntiiiay  will,  therefore,  observe  Anj^nst  -i\,  lOJo,  as  the  centennial 
anniversary  day  of  t heir  independence,  but  every  year  on  that  date  a 

S8;i 


TllK  Oriental  Republic  of  rrujtuay  has  set  aside  as  the  national 
holidiiy  the  'J-Tth  of  Au<;ust,  for  on  tluit  day,  in  IS'Jo,  final 
inflependence  was  declared  and  the  people  then  determined 
to  become  an  individual  nation  amonii  the  sister  Republics 
of  Liitin  America.  While  they  took  enthusiastic  part  in  the  centenary 
of  the  independence  of  Arjtentina  in  1910.  and  filadly  reco<jnize  now 
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rclchratioii  is  held  tlirou^lioiit  tli(‘  rv.  as  the  essential  national 

holiday.  This  year  the  event  passed  with  its  t'nll  share  of  |)0|)nlar 
enthusiasm.  The  festival  opeinal  with  a  General  reception  to  the 
|)eople  hy  the  President  of  tin*  Kc'puhlie.  Sr.  liatlh*  y  Ordofu'z.  from 
10  to  12  in  th<“  mornin*;.  at  the  ('asa  de  (l(d)i(>rno  ((lovernment  Palace* i. 
dnrinii  which  In*  was  attended  hy  numerous  oHieials.  many  civic  and 
patriotic  bodies,  as  well  as  indivieluals.  payin<i  their  respects  to  the 
lu'ad  of  the  nation.  In  the  aftcunoon  the  President  and  Sra.  Batlle  y 
Ordofn*/.  h(*ld  a  second  rec(‘ption  at  tludr  private  n'sidence.  which 
was  m(»re  of  the  nature'  eef  a  soe-ied  affair,  made  hrilliant  hy  the  pre‘se*nce> 
<»f  the  eliploimitie*  e-orps.  eif  army  iinel  navy  ollie-iids,  iind  of  the  ollicers 

_  e)f  the  visit ino  Brazilian 

iinel  Argentine  me'ii  of 
war.  Then  there  Wiis 
ii  militiiry  jiaraele  alemo 
the  fiimous  Aveniela  IS 
ele  didiei,  hnt  incluelino 
also  severid  either  streets 
iinel  the  oi(>at  Plaza  In- 
ele'pe'iiilenedii,  whie*h  is  so 
eh'iir  tei  the'  hearts  of  the' 
citize'iis  of  Montevieh'o. 

The  ce'le'hration  in 
either  ways,  alsei,  was 
most  eai'e'fnlly  planned 
iinel  e'.xecuted.  The'  e*e'n- 
tral  stre'e'ts  were  heaii- 
run  Mi'iiAi.  .\iieii  in  tuk  I'I..\z.\  i  Ao.vNe  iiA.  tilully  de'e'orate'd,  the' 

niiriiic  I  he  P'ci'iii  <•l•|c■l)I■alilln  of  itio  rrut'iiaj  an  national  lioliilav .  ill  11 111111.1 1  iollS  he  Ul*;  the 
-Vuttiei  o.'i,  litll.  till' l■ll‘<•lri(•  liu'hl  for  ninlif  illuniinalion  was  mnvf  .>ll‘iwtivi>  t  liol  lfiv<> 
employoil  in  many  ways,  .streets  ami  sqnaros  wvro  alilazo.  ami  onitsi,  rim  lim  iii.ii.  ii.i\r 

lh<>  i|(s-oralions  wero  ariislically  <li‘sii;nc  i|.  ('Vl'l'  llC'I'll  ilt  te'lllpte'el  ill 

the'  e-apital.  One  eif  the'  feature's  was  an  e'neirmous  triumphal  arch 
in  the  Plaza  ('aojuicha;  it  was  27  me'ters  (SS.\  IVet)  hi<,di,  ami  e-arried 
s,()(IO  electrie-  lamps,  while  at  its  hase  was  an  ele'e*tric  sun  of  2,;)()(l 
lamps.  On  the'  tower  eif  erne'  eif  the  highest  hiiilelinos  was  what  was 
saiel  tei  he'  the'  se'e-oiid  larof'st  and  meist  |)owe'rfiil  se'iirchlioht  in  the 
world,  eif  00,000,0*1*1  candh'-powe'r,  which  was  visihle  feir  many  miles 
heith  at  sea  and  on  land.  'I'he  Plaza  Indepeiidene'iii  was  a  veritable 
fairvlaiid  eif  li<xht  ami  e*olor;  the*  Plaza  ('oiistitucie'in  was  e'einve'rteel  into 
an  artifie-iiil  llowe'r  <rarile'ii.  in  the  ce'iite'r  of  which  a  luminous  fonntain 
danced  to  a  he'i^ht  of  fully  0  me'ters  (dOfe'e-t  ).  For  those'  who  diel  not 
care'  tei  spe'iid  the'ir  e've'iiin^  out  of  iloors  Wiitchin<r  the'  illuminations, 
listeiiin*;  to  the'  iiuisie'  in  the  jiarks  and  sepiare's.  or  aiimsino  the'in- 
se'lve's  in  social  ways,  the  ( love'rnineiit  had  aiTaiijii'd  for  the'  dis- 
triliiition  of  free'  si'ats  in  the  thi'iite'rs  anil  many  of  the'  hieioniph 
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parloiN;  prohably  inon*  than  :32,(l(K)  tickets  lor  tlu'so  jx'rl'orinaiiccs 
wore  ifiveii  aw  ay.  and  althoiiolMK*!  all  the  applicants  conld  he  accoin- 
inodatcd,  of  course,  yet  this  act  of  generosity  helped  iniich  in  the 
day's  entertainment . 

On  the  nijrht  of  the  c(‘lel)ration.  for  the  lirst  time  in  the  history  of 
Montevitleo.  it  is  believed,  two  orand  opera  companies  oave  ])erform- 
ances  in  the  city  on  the  same  date.  In  the  S(»lis  Tlnaiter  the  special 
featun*  was  the  ])remier  ])resentation  of  a  national  opera  •■Morgana.  " 
on  an  rruouayan  tlumie  and  written  hy  a  native  musician.  Dr.  Rafael 
De  Miero,  the  orchestra  heinj;  conduct(*d  hy  Mascagni,  who  was  in 
Montevideo  for  the  occasion.  At  the  I’niuiza  Theater  the  “Barlxu' 
of  Seville”  was  <j;iven.  Brilliant  audiences  lilled  both  theaters. 


TIIK  STUKKT  CAI.I.KD  TllK  •IS  OF  .U  I,Y"  Ol'KlNU  TIIK  XATIOXAI.  UOl.IDAV 
IX  MOXTKVIDKO. 

This  linwil  avcniii'.  pnu'lii'ally  Id  the  (viitiT  of  Iho  oapilal  of  Monloviiloo.  Ls  a  j«)piilar  thorounhfaro, 
willi  lino  shops  anil  hnililiny’s.  ( In  tin'  nii;hl  of  Aiimisl  '.n.  jusi  boforo  Iho  iialioiial  holiilav,  Aiicust 
■-’.■i.  Mill,  it  WiLs  (locoraloil  iiiosl  allrarlivoly  anil  was  nsi'il  by  Iho  in'oplo  as  a  pronionailo  iturin^  Iho 
oiitiro  ovoninn.  Tho  oloolrii  -liirhl  ilisplay  w  as  mai'iiiliimit. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  celehration  was  the'  attendance,  as 
ollicially  representing  their  (lovernments.  of  the  Argentine  cruisi'r 
/>)Unos  and  tlie  Brazilian  cruiser  Jtio  (tnindr  do  Sul.  Their 

ollicers  took  part  in  all  tlii'  functions  of  the  day  and  added  to  the 
plea.sures  of  the  social  <;atherin<;s  of  the  evening.  The  vessids  were 
also  illuminated,  and  they  thus  contrihuted  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
.sceiu'  in  the  harbor. 

But  apart  from  such  formal  reco<^nition  of  thi'  event,  the  people  of 
Montevideo  most  Ihrouohly  enjoyed  themselves  on  their  national 
holiday,  as  is  their  naturi'  and  custom.  Those  who  could  not  attend 
the  theaters  were  entertained  hy  the  jiarades  and  illuminations  in 
the  slrixds;  hy  day  they  had  athletics.  s|)orts.  and  races,  and  other 
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moans  of  ])asliin('.  while  at  nijilit  tliere  was  a  continunns  procession 
(if  tlie  crowd  in  tlie  brilliantly  li<rhled  avenues  and  scpiares;  and.  as 
is  almost  without  exception  the  rule  not  alone  in  .Montevide(»  hut  in 
other  T.,atin  American  capitals,  the  ])eo])le  were  orderly,  jrood-natured, 
and  polite.  What  amusement  they  made  for  themselves  they  car- 
ri('d  olf  without  disturhance  or  mischief.  Xot  one  acci<lent  was 
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TIIK  I’AKADK  OF  TlOtol’S  I'AST  TIIK  NATIONAI,  (iOVKKXMENT  III' I I.DI \< J  IN 
MONTEVIDKO. 

The  eiilire  ilay  of  AutmsI  2.'i,  Kill,  was  civcii  lo  imblie  ceremonies  of  one  kiml  and  another.  The 
I'residenI  of  the  l{ei>ublie  hehl  receiilions.  anil,  assisted  by  various  oHieials.  he  reviewed  the  (iov- 
erninent  troops.  This  year  the  march  aloiiK  the  principal'slreets  and  across  the  main  sipiares  wtis 
most  imposint:. 


reported;  and  the  police,  althou<j;h  kept  busy,  had  no  troubles  to 
exhaust  them  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Jn  other  parts  of  the  Jiepuhlic  and,  indeed,  in  many  foreign  capi¬ 
tals,  the  national  holiday  was  similarly  recoffuized.  In  Jiuenos  Aires, 
Kio  de  daneiro,  and  Santiajxo  hampiets  were  held  and  jirojier  respects 
paid  by  the  diplomatitr  and  considar  reiiresentatives  resident  to 
the  flat;  of  Uruguay,  and  the  lJru<ruayan  colonies  in  sc'veral  European 
cities  c<‘lel)rat(*d  the  event  by  hampiets  and  social  <jathcrinj;s. 


COLUMBU: 

AMERICAS 


TIIK  (•('Icbration  of  Octobor  I'J  as  ('oliiinbus  Day  is  iKH-oniiiij; 

a  inovt'iiu'iit  of  iiii])<)rtaiic(‘.  There  are  inereasiii<r  liopi's 
that  the  <roaI  of  a  Pan  Anierieaii  day  -an  international 
festival  in  whieli  the  entin'  Western  I lemispliere  will  join 
in  eoinineinoration  of  the  discovery  of  America — is  every  vc'ar  closer 
to  realization. 

Discovery  Day,  the  anniversary  of  October  IJ.  it  has  been 

called,  and  it  would  he  dillicult  to  select  a  inon*  api)ropriate  name. 
Xo  one  part  of  America  is  more  interested  than  any  other.  None 
of  the  ^reat  divisions — Xorth,  (’entral,  or  South  America  has  a 
larficr  interest  than  any  of  the  others.  althou»;h  the  West  Indies 
would  naturally  have  the  more  allurinjr  held  for  local  celebrations, 
because  many  places  could  be  marked  there  as  havin*;  actually  been 
touched  by  (’olumbus  himself,  'i  ct  the  influence  of  the  >:reat 
navigator  spreads  vitally  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn. 

Since  the  report  of  last  year  ( Bi’i.i.ktix,  Xovember,  liHO.  p.  SIO) 
14  more  States  have  declared  the  PJth  of  October  a  le<ral  holiday. 
The  complete  list  of  those  in  which  Discovery  Day  is  oMicially  cele¬ 
brated  is  therefore  as  follows:  Alahaina,  ArkanKaa,  C’alifornia.  ('olo- 
rado,  ('onnecticut,  Delamire,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indloaa,  Kanftas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michijian,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Xehmxka,  Xew  Jersey,  Xew  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wa,shington,  and  llV.s*/ 
Virginia.'  In  Datin  .Vmeriea,  Brazil,  (’olombia,  ('osta  Riea,  Panama, 
and  Peru  observe  this  date  in  an  ollicial  manner. 

This  year  the  celebrations  in  all  these  States  and  Republics  were 
carried  out  with  more  than  usual  enthusiasm,  and  shows  that  the 
desire  to  make  October  12  an  international  holiday,  which  would  in 
fact  be  almost  uni(pie  in  pur|)ose,  second  oidy  to  the  universal 

Tilt'  .Slfitcs  in.  tiilic  are  those  that  have  lepalized  the  holiday  durinn  the  year. 

887 


Till-;  IJCIlTlKtrsK  ON  \VATMN(iS  ISl.AND. 

\V;itliiif!s  Isliunl  is  luwploil  as  ilu!  lirsi  laniltall  of  I'oluinliiis  in  Anii'rira.  It  lies  in  latitndp  23°  52' 
north  ami  lonnilndc'  74°  4.s’  wost  ((Jroi'nwich),  and  is  ISO  miles  southeast  of  Nivssan.  The  island 
is  13  miles  lone,  from  ti  to  7  miles  wide,  ami  has  an  area  of  about  tin  scinare  miles,  half  of  w  hich  is 
covered  hy  laeoons.  The  iiopnlation  is  a  few  over  MHi  |KTsotis.  Watlines  heloiiRs  to  (ireat  llritain, 
as  one  of  tla'  Bahamas. 

I)(‘i;in  tlu'  work  ol'  pirparini:  llic  I'aniiiim-Piicilic  IiittMiiatioiial  Kxpo- 
tion,  a  citi/dMis’  (’oliiinl)iis  Dtiy  coiunuHt'c  ^avt'  an  (MiltMtainintMit 
consist iiio;  of  piilriolif  son^s,  liltM'arv  t'xtMfiscs,  and  cliornsi's,  with 
ptirtidt's  lliroiit:li  tin*  |)rincipal  stitaMs,  tind  tin*  school  children  were  ])ar- 
ticiilarly  inst  l  iiclcd  on  tin*  importance  of  1  he  occasion.  In  New  York 
city  a  <xlilt(*rinc:  liin*  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civic  orptnizations, 
4(t,()()(»  p(*rsons  in  all,  parad(*d  iti  M.inhattan,  Urooklyn,  and  the  sur¬ 
roundin';  towns.  Tin*  citi(*s  of  New  dersey  also  coh*hrated,  and  threat 
enlluisiasin  inark(*d  hotli  tin*  tint ivt*  and  tin*  Italian  participants.  In 


act  to  (d)st*rve  the  day,  all  husines>  ct*as(*d,  strt*(*t  |)arades  tind  r(*cep- 
tions  w(*r(*  orixanized,  and  addr(*sses  were  <;iven  on  tin*  lift*  tind  d(*eds 
of  ('ohnnl)us.  In  (’hicac-o,  p(*cnliarly  well  adapted  for  the  ct*h*hra- 
tion  on  accoiinl  of  the  |)r(*sence  tht'ii*  of  tin*  replicas  of  tin*  convent  of 
Lti  Kahida  and  of  tin*  ctiiiivcls  in  which  ('olumhns's  lirst  vovti^e  was 
math*,  elahoiiitt*  |)ii<reiints  w(*re  <;iv(*n  tni  both  land  tind  water,  while 
n*piddnctions  of  the  historic  scein*s  of  lit*  years  airo  and  iin|)ersona- 
tions  of  the  immortal  characters  of  C’ohnnhus,  Ferdinainl  and  Isahella, 
and  others  of  the  time  were  |)res(*nted.  In  Sati  Francisco,  ahont  to 


coLUAinrs  day  in  XltK  aaikhicas. 
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tlu!  District  ul‘ C'oluinhia  two  purposes  were  lu'ld  in  view  one  was  that 
of  tli(“  eelehration  itself,  tliose  interested  in  the  matter  desirini:  to  <rive 
to  tlie  umdlicial  (•(“lenionies  all  the  (dements  of  a  ^(‘muid  eelehration. 
while  those*  who  had  taken  a  <rlinipse  into  tin*  futures  hent  their  eneiiri(‘s 
towaitl  pcttiiiir  C'onixirss  to  make  the  day  a  leyid  holiday  for  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Kepuhlie,  and  thus  ineidentidly  to  set  an  exam|)le  for  those* 
Stiites  and  countries  not  yet  arrived  eit  delinite  action  in  the  matter. 

Amon^  those*  ii^itiitiny  for  a  universal  Americein  holiday  are*  two 
kinds  of  orjranizations  eh'servinjr  especial  atte*ntion.  One*  is  tluit  of 
the*  num(*idus  Italian  soci(*ties,  which,  heciiuse  of  neitionid  pride  eind 
he*caeis(*  of  theii'  love  of  America,  hope  to  have  the  ^reat  discoverei' 
thus  honor(*d:  the  othe*r  is  that  oidiinization  known  as  the*  Knights 
(»f  Columhus,  a  we*ll-known  frateined  society  remarkahly  well  ex- 


COLUMUrS  DAY  IX  TllK  AMKHU'AS. 
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COIAMIILS  DAY  I’AUADE  IN  NEW  YOKE. 

Federal  and  State  soldiers,  .sailors  from  the  North  .\tlaiitie  Squadron,  eivie  organizations,  aiul  many 
Italian  societies  took  part  in  the  ('ohiml)us  Day  i>aradc  in  New  York  City  ami  vicinity  Octoln'r  12 
Tlu!  formation  iK'iian  at  Wasliin>.'ion  S(|uare,  marched  np  Fifth  .\vemu'.  and  Was  reviewed  at  Colnmhus 
Circle  by  Mayor  (iaynor.  after  which  a  iH'autiful  wreath  was  laid  at  the  ha.se  of  the  statue  there.  In  the 
evening  manv  fc.stivitics  were  enjoyed  by  the  Italian  colonies.  The  picture  shows  the  parade  pa.s.sin(; 
Twcnty-thinl  Street. 


tended  in  till  ptiils  of  the  rnited  States,  into  Canada.  Cnha.  and  the 
PliilippiiK'  Isliinds.  This  order  was  founded  on  tlie  ‘Jd  day  of  Fel)- 
nnirv.  ISS2,  jind  has  now  about  ■Jot), ()()()  uitMiihers.  Its  luit  me  is 
liir^ely  fniternal  tind  heneficent.  Imt  one  of  its  fiindanuMitid  purposes 
is  the  ])opuhiriziilion  of  tlie  name  of  Cohiiuhns.  Alrt'ady  a  hill  lias 
been  introduced  before  Congress  to  nnike  the  12th  of  October  a  le^al 
holiday  in  the  District,  and  its  ultimate  success  st'ems  not  far  olV. 

When  Cohiiuhns  Dtiy,  Discovery  Day.  is  set  aside  as  a  lejrtd  holiday 
from  on»‘  (uid  of  AiiKMicti  to  tlu'  other  and  all  the  nations  should 


TIIK  (.'DI.l  MIUS  DAY  CK.I.KUUATKIN  IN  \V  ASM  I N  ( iTON 


I’crsistfin  flTorl  is  to  Ih*  ina'Ie  la  hav.-  ( 'aiiiir  'ss  r'‘c(n;ni/i'  <  latalsT  I J  as  ('oliiiiiittis  i  lay.  Discovrr.T’s  1  lay.  in  tin*  Dislrii-t  ol  l  'aliiinbia.  and  I  liis  at  li.ni  wan  Id  paxc  I  lir 
way  ta  a  uriiiTal  iflctmitian  In  all  parts  af  .Vinarica.  I  Ills  yiar  ( I  HI  1 )  many  pal  rial  ic  siK-ialias  praparad  axaraisi's  far  Ilia  avaiil.  Cardinal  (iililians.  wha  is  slraiiydy  in 
favor  of  tha  movamant.  mada  sania  siirrim:  ramarks  la  .snpparl  lha  idaa.  dnriii);  Ins  address  al  the  aarnar-slona  laying  of  (lihlians  Mainarial  Hall,  in  W  aslnni;lan. 
wlu'rc  also  was  celclirntad  the  silver  jiildlee  of  his  eardinalate. 


('OI.rMlU'S  HAY  IN  TIIK  A.MKHICAS.  89^ 

n‘c<»>riii/.i‘  tlu‘  iiuMit  of  (•(*l('l)i  iitin^  in  this  way  ono  of  tin'  ^rcatc'st  eviMits 
in  history-  it  will  add  still  another  factor  of  sentiment  to  onr  <rrowinjj: 
int(“rnationalism. 


St 


THE  MONUMENT  ON  WATI.INliS  ISLANH. 

On  iin  oniinomv  aliovc  ilia  hay  is  a  .sloiie  shaft  marking  one  of  the  ^ri'al  events  in  liistory.  The  legencl 
on  tile  lalilet  is  as  foliows: 

On  this  spot 
Christopher  Columbus 
first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
the  New  World. 

Ereeted  hy  the  ChieaKO  Herald 
.lime  I.Y  IStil. 


I  I  (Kill  I’.ull.  .'i 


*|r  /**||"*\  4  **yH  1  '|k  JjT  y*^-  'IT^  'Y*  A  ^ 

1  liJtL  rulAlU,  AMEK1CA5 

trriT'PT  IT  T^TTT^l?D‘ 

JdL^JlL  1  UlSllJK  .«  ,•  K 

WITH  corn  and  potatoes  America  has  fed  the  world.  The 
term  “corn  ”  is  commonly  used  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
tomean“maiz(*,”  or  Indian  corn,  and  not  therather  f'eneric 
expression  under  which  ail  ^trains  are  included,  accordinjt  to 
English  nomenclature.  Indian  corn  has  already  been  discussed  in  the 
Buli-ETIN  of  the  1\\x  Ameuican  I'xiox  (June,  1 90!)) ,  and  it  was  shown 
that  that  nohle  plant  has  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  till  now  it 
is  a  stable  crop  in  Africa,  in  many  juirts  of  Euro])e,  and  even  in  Asia, 
where  the  ori<;inal  Indians  cultivate  it  without  ever  knowin"  or  per¬ 
haps  carin"  whence  it  came.  If  it  has  not  disj)laced  it  has  at  least 
supplemented  ric(‘,  that  great  life-su))porting  grain,  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  grown  in  the  Far  East:  hut  Indian  corn  is  an 
antipodal  product,  having  come,  as  history  teaches  us,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  North  America. 

The  potato  came*  originally  from  South  America.  But  here  it  is 
necessary  to  ))aus(‘  a  moment  and  to  state  that  what  is  really  meant 
by  the  wonl  potato  is  the  plant  and  tuber  vulgarly  ealled  the  Irish  or 
white  potato,  although  it  has  no  more  relation  to  the  Emerald  Isle 
than  that  the  good  ])eople  there  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  misnamed 
“sweet”  potato  has  no  right  whatever  to  the  title.  That  pleasant 
vegetable  belongs  to  the  morning-glory  family,  hotanically  being 
known  as  Ipomoeo  hatatas,  thus  again  betraying  a  lictitious  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  other  family,  because  the  batata  is  a  native  term  for  the 
real  potato  as  well.  Again,  it  is  unjustly  suspected  that  this  sweet 
])otato  is  the  vegetable  actually  brought  by  Drake  and  Hawkins  into 
England,  where  it  mascpieraded  for  some  years  as  the  genuine  South 
American  food  of  contemporary  rumor.  It  must  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  sweet  potato  is  likewise  a  native*  of  America,  hut  its 
original  home  was  probably  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Am(*rica. 
At  any  rate  it  grows  in  the  Tropics  and  subtropics  and  linds  its  cli¬ 
matic  limitations  at  about  the  temperature  and  altitude  at  which  the 
Irish  potato  begins  to  thrive.  The  yam  is  another  a])pellation  of  the 
sweet  |)otato,  although  that,  too,  is  an  error,  for  the  yams — diosco- 
resB — belong  to  a  gi’oup  of  climbing  ])lants.  A  number  of  varieties 
are  found  throughout  the  Tropics  and  subtropics,  and  thet'  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  Other  roots  and  tubers 
may  resendde  the  potato,  and  the  tomato  is  related  to  it,  but  they  must 
not  he  confounded  with  the  far  h('tt(‘r  known  vegetable,  which  alone 
is  entitled  to  the  name.  The  commercial  and  domestic  classilication 
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is  stronjfc'r,  howcvor,  than  llu*  scuMiliiic,  and  thondoiv  no  att(Mnj)t 
should  he  ina«h'  to  separate  tliein  in  the  popnlar  mind. 

'I'he  common,  or  wliite,  or 
Irish  ])otato  is  imdonhtedly 
Anu'iiean  all  throu<;h.  Its 
]nehistoiie  and  ahoriginal 
habitat  was  the  wcst('rn 
slo|)es  of  the  southeiii  eoji- 
tinent,  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  (^nito  in  Eeiiador. 
or  as  SOUK'  elaim  even  from 
that  of  Bogota  in_^ Colom¬ 
bia,  to  th('  ecmtial  regioji  of 
Chile. 

Botanieally.  tho  ))Otato  is 
a  solanum,  one  of  the  most 
div(‘rsili(‘d  ])lants  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Some¬ 
thing  like  1, ()()()  varieties 
have  bt'eji  described,  but,  as¬ 
suming  that  seveial  of  th(*se 
are  not  snbstant  ially  accu¬ 
rate,  there  nmiain  at  least 
SOO  which  are  well  known. 
It  is  remarkable  that  ojdy 
about  40  varieties  have  pin¬ 
nate  leavi's  and  prodma* 
tubers  on  the  roots  beneath 
the  groimd,  a)id  that  these 
special  vari(*ties  are  ehielly  of 
Ameiiean  origin.  All  these 
t  nberous,  ])imi  a  t  e-1  ea  V('d 
kinds  of  th(“  solanum  are 
nearly  l  elated  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  luivt'  a  common  origin, 
d'liis  first  habitat  of  the  po¬ 
tato  has  l)e(‘n  laid  by  some 
stmhmts,  (piite  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  poetic  harmony 
as  for  historic  e.xaetitude,  in 
(\>ntral  America  near  tlie 
honu'  of  the  ])rimiliv(“  mai/e. 


r.  S.  h«'|t:ii'ttti<'til  nf  I 

TIIK  KNTIKK  Cl. ANT  OK  T II  K  I'OTATO,  SI  I O  W- 
INO  TIIK  HOOT  AND  'IT  HKK  S^  STK.MS 

Tile  \vhit<‘,  Irish,  or  comiiion  iiotalo  is  the  Solniiinii  lulju- 
OKiiiii,  .soi  alii’il  l«s  aiisi‘  ihorc  ili'vclops  on  the  uiiili‘rt:rounil 
stems  jMs  uliar  IiiI»toiis  ttrowlhs.  l■nlar^;<■^l  to  an  tinilsnal 
■  li'irns'  by  cellular  tlssnc:  tlicsc  arc  tint  roots.  From  these 
tulMTs  reitroilnclioti  cati  take  itlacc  as  rcailily  as  frotn  the 
fruit  altove  (.Toiitcl. 


but  in  fill  fairness  .South  America  tleserves  and  will  hold  the  honor. 

Botanists  like  to  subdivitle  the  jilaiit  world  int<»  what  a  simple  lay¬ 
man  thijiks  ill!  (‘iidh'ss  if'lim'iiient  of  teehniealiti(‘s.  The  jiotalo 
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tlops  not  osca])C‘  this  sciontitic  systematization  1)V  any  moans.  There 
are  at  least  tlirei'  j^roujis  of  solanum,  whieh  are  teeliineally  ditferen- 
tiated  hy  their  lilos.soins,  or,  to  he  more  exaet,  hy  the  ealyees  and 
eorollae.  In  one  jxrou])  helonjis  our  eommon  jiotato,  Wu/o/m 
tube  rosy  in,  and  tlu'  Maglia,  whieli  have  a  hve-eornered,  ^heel-like 
corolla;  in  another  is  that  form  with  a  distinct  calyx,  the  real  xolannm 
etnhevoxHm;  in  a  thinl,  the  corolla  is  star-shajied  and  includes  the 
xold  n  u  in  CO  in  in  e  rxo  n  i  i . 

These  details  may  appear  wearisoiiu',  hut  they  have'  a  hearinjt  on 
the  jiopular  intiuest  in  the  potato,  heeausi'  of  one  curious  fact.  In 
South  America,  where  tlu'  jiotato  comes  from,  all  jiennati -leaved 


it'olirtP'iV  i)i'  Ti'clitiical  Worlil  Matrn/.hu'.  i 

I-OT.VTO  SEEDS  FROM  THE  It  Vl.l.S  OR  FRUIT. 

I’oliilo  balls  ware  oiico  coniinon  in  jiolalo  palclics.  and  it  was  by  cart'lully 
obsorvinc  llu'ir  tirowth  and  si'lwtint:  linr  six'cimi'ns  when  ripa  that  tha 
distiiiftULshad  hortianltnrist.  Mr.  Enthar  Burbank.  davalo])ad  tha  variaty 
wliiali  iM'ars  his  naina.  To-day.  howavar.  potatoi's  ara  ahnost.  altottathar 
propattatad  from  tha  tnbar.  tlia  “ayas"  iKtssassinc  tha  faaulty  of  rapro- 
dnation  acptally  with  tha  saails.  Six'dloss  potato  plants  ara  a  fiw't:  it  is 
faarad  that  if  nalura.  noliaiiiK  tha  iisalassnass  of  tha  sismI.  abandons  thair 
davalopinant  on  tha  jiotato,  tha  tuber  may  somatima  biH  otna  axtinat. 

tuhers  with  wheel-sh!i|)ed  corolla'  art'  traceahle  to  the  west  coast 
regions  alon<;  the  -Vndes,  from  ('olomhia  to  ('tide,  while  those  with 
star-shapi'd  corolhu'  are  tract'ahle  to  the  east  coast  re<rions  of  the 
Uiver  Plata,  from  South  Brazil  to  Arjit'iit  ina.  Tlu'  formi'r  are  edihle. 
the  latter  art'  not . 

The  edihh'  jiotato.  from  whieh  till  the  Kuropeaii  jind  American 
variations  hav(>  heen  <leA'eIt»pi'<l.  wtis  undoiihtedly  cultivated  hy  evf'ii 
the  inhahitants  of  thi'  west  coast  who  occupieil  tlu*  land  lu'fore  the 
arrival  <»f  the  Incas.  When  tlu*  Spanish  compierers  arrived  there, 
they  found  one  >;r(>at  source  of  food  supply  iu  this  native  A'e<;etal)le. 
Jn  Peru,  however,  it  was  not  a  coast  product,  for  tlu*  climati*  tlu're 


s(‘('iiu‘»l  uiil’iiv()ial)l(‘,  and  what  liapianx'd  to  j^row  on  tin'  lowin'  h'Vi'Is 
wore  small,  insi<:nilicant .  and  walcry.  The  Ix'st  kind  of  potatci  ^row 
at  an  altitude*  of  about  7. (((((•  foot,  hack  of  Lima:  it  was  small,  roimd, 
with  a  thin  skin,  and  was  yellowish  insuh*  (jxipa  (tiiKirilht).  In 
soutlu'in  P(*ru.  not  far  fnun  Mollendo,  hut  amon*t  the  fojt^y  re<tions 
(dum*  to  S(‘|)temh(*r),  up  amon<t  tin*  rocky  hills,  the  ])<»tato  has  been 
found  wild.  As  a  plant  it  may  cover  tin*  barren  pi'aks  with  <tr(*en: 
>uch  elevations  are  calleil  by  the  natives  lomas,  and  tin*  name  has 
been  transferred  to  the  kind  of  potato  that  is  taken  as  a  cro|)  from 
tlu'in.  Anoth<*r  kind  of  primitive  potato  found  as  part  of  the  nativi* 
diet  of  the  older  Peruvians  is  tin*  chuho,  which  jxrows  amon^  the 
mountains.  The  peculiarity  of  the  chuno  is  that  it  has  been  frozen, 
for  at  these  altitudes  where  the  tem])erature  sinks  below  the  freezin<r 
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I'OT.Vro  (UloWlNii  IN  'niK  l).\l{K. 

In  larcfully  mainlaiiKMl  coinlilions  potatoes  will  proiluce  (|uito  a  fatnil.v  of  stttall  littiors.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  ina.v  he  called  “mother  and  daittthler.  "  .\n  ahsohttely  dark  area  is  nc'eessary,  al,so  littht, 
clean  soil  or  vcttetahle  mold  and  an  entire  absence  of  itijurioits  i;erms  on  the  skitis.  I’lantitii;  is  not 
doni'.  but  the  mot  Iter  iiotato  is  simply  half  burieil  in  the  soil  spread  oti  Intards. 

point,  the  Inditins  pour  water  over  thi'ir  ])otato(‘s  for  the  niftht,  and 
e.xpose  them  for  the  day  to  tin*  sun.  Thus  they  may  well  claim  to  be 
the  first  to  produce  a  desiccated  potato,  in  this  simple  manner,  too, 
in  advance  of  till  the  a])]>aratus  which  has  of  hit<*  been  devised  for 
thiit  ])ur])os(*. 

Piissin*;  further  ahtnj:  the  coast  into  ('bile,  where  the  climate  is 
(|uit(*  temperate  and  conseijnently  is  suitable,  <*ven  near  the  coast, 
for  such  vejtetation,  then*  is  found  that  other  form  of  the  indiftenous 
potato,  the  Maftliii,  which  .so  attracted  the  attention  of  Darwin  when 
he  niiide  his  famous  voya<;e  in  the  liKifflr.  As  far  south  as  the  (’honos 
Archipela<;o  (about  4.')°  south)  this  plant  <;rows  wild  near  the  sea. 
'I'he  potatoes  from  it  ri'si'inble  Kn<;lish  potatoi's  and  have  the  saim* 
smell,  but  do  not  staml  cooking  so  wc'll.  Little*  (*il'ort  seems  to  have 
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1)0011  iiiado  to  (lovolop  tlio  original  tiihors,  altliouoh  tliov  form  a  ‘'ood 
])art  of  tlio  food  of  the  pooplo,  yot  in  this  iioijrlihorliood  tlio  island  of 
(’Inloo  alono  lias  about  2o,()()0  aoros  undor  oiiltivation,  of  tlio  12.3,000 
aoros  dc'voti'd  to  potaloos  in  all  ('liilo.  That  tho  Kuropoans  found 
potatoos  in  (^uito  and  in  Bojtota  nood  not  ho  doniod,  hut  tlioro  is  no 
stron<i  roason  for  supposin';  that  it  was  moro  than  tho  same  plant 
alroady  niontionod,  transportod  thithor  hoforo  thov  oamo. 

Quito  anothor  story  is  unoovorod  alonj;  tho  oast  roast  of  South 
Aniorioa.  Thoro  tho  potato  is  oonsidorod  a  Kuropoan  vo<;otal)le  and 
is  oultivatod  only  hy  thoso  whoso  oxporionoos  aro  dorivod  from  the 


tCanrtosv  i»l' Tpciiiiit'ol  World 

(T  TTlXi;  OFF  Sl'KOUTS. 

The  “cyi'"  of  tho  potato  iiorforiiis  lliosamo  sorvico  as  the  swd  in  tlio  fruit,  but  it  must  tw  troalod  very 
dolioiitoly:  if  sprouts  spring;  from  these  eyes  before  they  are  pUmted,  they  mav  1h‘ bruised  and  so 
injured  as  toeeasc  to  crow,  ft  is  wise  therefore  eitlu'r  to  plant  potatiH'S  or  euts  from  them  early,  or 
to  clip  oti  the  sprouts  without  hurtint;  them. 

Old  World.  Xo  tradition  oonnocts  tho  fow  romainin*;  nativos  with  a 
past  in  whioh  tho  jiotato  floiirishod,  and  in  tho  minor  instanoos  in 
whioh  a  “wild  potato”  has  boon  found,  oxporimont  shows  that  it  is 
inodihh'  and  iiorhaps  ovon  poisonous. 

This  is  tho  oaso  in  tho  “wild  potato”  of  Paraftuay.  Such  a  plant 
has  for  yoars  boon  known  to  oxist  in  tho  basin  of  tho  Kivor  Parana. 
It  orows  on  tho  plains,  hnddin^  in  March  and  April,  and  ripenin'; 
(hirin';  tho  wintor  months  of  May  to  Auj;ust.  Tho  tuhors  aro  about 
tho  sizo  of  a  walnut  and  soniotinios  larftor.  soft  and  watory,  full  of 
irritatinj;  solanin  (tho  activo  alkaloid  of  tho  jiotato),  and  of  a  poor 
tasto.  Tliov  aro  not  oaton  nor  aro  thov  oultivatod:  tho  so-called 
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(‘(libl(*  |)()tato  is  considorcd  an  iinporK'd  vo^c'tahlo,  i'oroi<rn  to  nativo 
(‘xpcTicnco  and  judjrinont,  wltilo  the  vpjiotahlo  tliat  takes  tlie  place 
of  potato  in  all  nativo  dictarv  is  the  "  inandioea/’  which  has  hocn 
prepared  as  a  food  from  time  immemorial  hy  the  ])re-('olnmhian 
iidiahitants  <d‘  the  east(‘rn  re<iions  of  South  America  from  the  month 
(d'  th(“  Amazon  to  that  of  the  Plata. 

The  food  potato  of  commerce  made  its  way,  thend'ore,  from  its 
prehistoric  home  in  the  Andes,  to  North  America  ami  via  Knrope  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  South  America.  How  it  came  to  do  this  is  a 
curious  story.  Traditions  and  rumors  do  not  all  aj^ree  as  to  whom 
the  honor  helon<;s  of  havinjr  carried  the  vejretahle  itself  across  the 


r.iiiiii’rv  i.r  r.  s.  i>,  |ii.  ..f  Au'iiriiitun-. i 

TPHKKS  SUOWINc;  TIIK  A U R ANCKXI K.\T  AXI)  ((RDER  OK  SCKOI  TIXO  KVES. 

It  is  a  matter  not  yi'l  settled  whether  the  jilatitint:  of  the  entire  potato  or  .seed  pieees  (eultintts  eon- 
tainiiis  “eyes")  is  of  (treater  value  in  results  obtained,  mueh  depends  upon  other  factors  iK'sides 
mere  agricultural  returns.  Hut  the  arranttemenl  and  order  of  the  sproutinc  “eyes”  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  f)hotoKraph.  and  if  sprouts  have  already  apjteared,  they  must  lx:  handled  very  deli- 
l  atcly  .so  as  not  to  injure  them  Ix'fore  plant  inc. 


Atliintic:  it  is  not  improhahle  that  Pizarro  presented  specimens  to 
his  sovertMffii.  as  curiosities  of  American  life,  jdon<;side  the  jjold  and 
such  precious  trojihies  which  appt'aled  stron<i('r  to  their  civilized 
majt'sties.  Om*  j^ood  hut  little-(|Uoted  authority  says  that  the  first 
jxttatoes  w(Te  ttiktui  in  loho  hy  .hthn  Hawkins  from  Santa  Fe  (in 
South  America)  to  Jreland;  that  shortly  tifterwards,  in  loSO,  tin* 
naturalist  ('anlanus  introduced  tlicmi  to  Italy,  and  actually  grew 
them  in  loss,  ('lusius,  tin*  director  id’  the  royal  gardens  in  Vienna, 
in  loss  recf'ivfMl  two  tuhers  from  Philli|)|)e  de  Sivrv  of  Ih'lgium,  who 
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whicli  coiifuspil  tlio  Soulli  AiiK'iicim  potato  witli  wliat  is  now  known 
as  iho  sweet  potato,  the  “l)atata.”  samples  of  wliieli  surely  eaine 
I'roni  Vir<;iniii  somewhat  earlier  than  this  time.  It  is  prolmhle  that 
Drake  <;av(‘  potatoes  to  Ualeij^h.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  aeeepted 
statement  that  Sir  Walter  Kaleijxh  was  lespoiisihle  for  their  use  in 
Ireland,  heeause  he  •jave  s(‘veral  to  the  <;randlather  of  Sir  Kohert 
Southwell,  who,  to  eheek  the  famine  spieadin<;  in  that  island  after  the 
disastrous  failui(‘  of  the*  ^rain  crop,  eultivati'd  tlu'iii  at  once  there  and 
|)opulari/ed  their  use  to  his  eternal  eiedit. 


knew  the  potato  under  the  name  of  “ taratoidli,’’  hut  these  probably 
eame  from  Italy,  after  havinj;  been  <;rown  in  Spain. 

(ireat  eredit  belongs  also  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  learned  of  the 
potato  about  ir)7S.  either  in  Peru  itself  oi  in  some  near-by  island,  lie 
took  specimens  back  with  him.  stoppinj:  lirst  in  Virjrinia,  where  he 
helped  to  plant  them  in  loS,*).  In  l.ASb  he  arrived  in  Knjrhind.  carry- 
in<f  potatoes  amonj;  his  treasures. and  thus  the  story  arose  that  potatoes 
came  from  North  America,  ('loselv  allied  to  this  error  that  other. 
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II AI{VK.STIN(!  COTATOKS  IN  CKNTHAI,  CAI.IKOUNIA. 

Karly  potatix's  crown  a,s  market-can  Ion  or  Iriuk  crons  ami  inicmied  for  imimalialc  consumicion  are 
ius  a  rule  harvested  as  soon  as  they  are  of  marketahlc  size,  ri'cardless  of  the  maturity  of  the  tul)ers. 
It  is  esstmtial,  in  this  ciise,  that  the  eroj)  he  handli'd  tenderly  and  qniekly.  Maeliines  have  hwii 
devised  for  the  purpose,  hut  skilled  labor,  Catherine  the  potatoes  frotn  the  soil  and  cently  throwinc 
them  into  piles  from  wliieh  they  can  Im-  sorle(l  Ixdore  iiaekinc,  is  very  satisfactory. 
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John  (iiMiinl,  a  (■(‘li'hratcd  Kujrlisli  hotanist,  jjrcw  tluMii  in  Kiijxlaiul, 
I’ollowinj;  tlie  oxainpU*  of  lialoi^li,  \\  lio  onlert'd  Ids  own  j;ard(MUM'.  with  a 
utilitarian  purjxtso.  to  cultivate  them  aloii^  with  other  vejfetahles. 
The  stoiv  luns  that  this  man.  whose  curiosity  was  intensely  aroused 
by  the  m'w  plant  from  AnuM'iea,  watched  its  »;rowth  carefully,  and 
when  the  fruit  (sic)  was  ripe,  gleefully  plucked  it  from  the  stem  and 
tasted  it.  As  he  fouml  this  part  of  the  j)lant  merely  insipid,  he  spat 
it  out  in  distrust,  and  complained  to  Sir  Walter  that  he  had  wasted 
so  much  time  upon  the  miserable  thinj::  “Is  this  then  your  delicious 
fruit  from  America  The  reply  startled  the  <fardenei-,  for  he  was 
told  to  draji  up  the  olVender  by  the  roots,  for  fear  that  the  other 


MODKKN  CI'I.TIVATION  OK  TIIK  I’OTATO  IN  LATIN  AMKUICA. 

The  old  an<l  simple  way  of  cultivaliiic  potato<“s  is  slowly  disapiH'arint;.  In  highly  productive  areas 
the  mtu-hine  for  luth  planting  and  Katherhif'  displaces  hand  lalwr.  In  Latin  Ann-rica  the  same 
rule  is  observed,  and  the  latest  mechanical  contrivance  for  cxpeditinK  work  is  eatterly  a<lopted  on 
the  modern  hai-ii-nila.  I'otato  fields  there  are  crowint;  in  siw  and  productiveness,  and  where  the 
.soil  and  climate  are  suital)le.  potato  Krowinn  promises  to  iMS-ome  one  of  tin-  t;reat  aKrieultural 
industries. 

plants  mij'ht  he  contaminated.  On  doinjf  so,  however,  he  was 
astonished  to  discover  amon<;  them  a  mass  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  tubers  he  had  planted  in  the  sprint;,  “('ook  them,”  said  Sir 
Walter  Kaleitrh,  “and  then  ^ive  me  your  opinion.”  At  the  first  llavor 
of  this  stran<;e  vet;etahle  he  was  tleli<;hte(l,  and  ever  afterwanls  "ave 
particular  attention  to  increasint;  his  supply  of  the  wonderful  potatoc's. 

By  such  experituices  the  potato  was  spread  over  ICurope.  In 
France  it  was  a  rari‘  hut  prized  veoctsdile  in  Kilh;  in  (JiMinany  it  was 
ri*co;;niz(“(l  in  KioO,  and  from  that  time  on,  Kurope,  as  well  as  other 
jiarts  of  the  older  wtuld,  <;radually  accepted  it  as  an  atldition  to  the 
food  supply  of  all  p(‘o|)les.  It  is  unwisi*  to  discuss  here  the  mootfxl 
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point  iilxnit  tlu‘  so-called  in(li<;cnous  potato  of  Mexico  atid  Arizona; 
about  the  orijrin  of  the  N.  roz/o/o /'.so/zi/  in  rriiijiiay  and  Ar<:entitia : 
for  the  settlement  of  it  can  not  disturh  the  fact  that  the  Solainim 
fulxrosinn,  the  eonunon  potato  of  to-day,  eaine  from  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  that  the  natives  of  those  regions  must  he 
^iven  credit  of  havinj;  ieeo<inized  its  food  value  lon^  hefore  they  were 
discovered  hy  PAiropeaus. 

'Phe  widespread  hotanieal  order  of  the  solanaeea',  to  which  our 
potato  helonjfs,  emhiaees  |)lants  of  little  a|)parent  similarity.  There 


((’lUirtfsy  of  r.  S,  of 

TIIK  MODKUN*  ANdKM’S. 

l’olat<H'S  are  iMvomiiiH  Ivtler  understood  as  a  food,  and  while  they  do  not  supply  all  the  elenieuls  o 
nutrition  as  wasoiU’esupix)sed,  they  yet  add  in  many  eases  jtist  that  proiK)rtion  of  starch  and  supar 
necessary,  and  scarcely  olitainahle  in  so  serviceable  a  form  from  any  other  source.  llrstH’lass 
jKitato  farm  producinp  as  hiph  as  2211  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  in  Maine,  or  223  as  in  .trpimtina.  is  an 
inten'stinp  sipht,  and  one  who  l<M)ks  for  it  can  easily  find  a  full  share  of  iioetry  then'in. 

are,  as  memhers  of  the  <rreal  family,  amon^  medicinal  |»lants,  for 
example,  the  hyoseyamus,  dideamara,  hellatlonna,  anti  tlatura; 
amon<r  food  supplies  are  the  thorti  apple  (a  tree,  in  this  ease),  the 
arliehoke,  ami  the  tomato;  anti  atldinj;  toman's  enjoyment  if  not  to 
his  vital  sustenance,  the  capsicum  or  the  chile  of  eommerce,  ami  the 
American  tobacco.  Not  many  of  them  have  tubers,  however,  ami  of 
the  tubers,  the  potato  holds  the  priz(‘  for  its  usefulness  in  human 
eeomuny.  'Phe  tuber  of  tin*  |)lant  we  are  intt'iestial  in  is  the  common 
potato. 


I'OT.VTOKS  IN  SACKS,  AS  I’KKl’AKKl)  FOK  MAHKET,  WJIEKE  LUMHEK  FOR  HARUEI.S  IS  NOT  KASHA'  ORTA  IN  A  lil-E. 

In  California  it  is  tlir  habit  to  i)at  k  jiolaloi's  on  tho  hold  in  sacks.  The  productive  acrcUKc  on);ag(?d  in  potato  fanning  is  not  very  large,  but  where  elo.se  attention  is 

given  to  the  culture  of  the  tulter,  crop  returns  are  highly  stioeessful. 
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Now,  tlu‘  IuIkt  is  !i  curious  provision  of  nature  hywhicli  juitpujfa- 
tion  can  he  carried  on  hy  means  of  the  regular  and  normal  ])lant 
activity  of  thesee<l  above  firound,  and  also  hy  anomalous  stems,  en- 
lar<xed  hy  the  <levelo|)ment.  to  an  unusual  dejxree,  of  cellular  tissiu', 
which  are  helow  the  <;round.  Potatoes  have  seeds  and  fruit  like  any 
other  memher  of  the  h<»tanic  kinjrdom,  hut  when  Icdt  to  themselv('s 
it  may  happim  that  more  enerjiy  is  expended  in  stcuinj;  up  food  in 
the  tuhers.  si»  that  llowers  and  seeds  are  impeifect.  Theoretically  it 
makes  little  difference  which  element — tuher  or  seed — is  used  for 
perpetuation  of  the  |)otato,  hut  practically  so  much  encourajrement 
has  heen  ^iven  to  the  tuhei'  that  the  seed  is  hahitually  ij^nored. 
Incidentally  it  deserves  mention  that  the  jiojiular  liurhank  |)olato. 
the  s|)read  of  which  was  one  of  the  earlic'st  demonstiations  of  the 
‘jenius  of  the  botanical  wizard,  Luther  Burbank,  was  propajjated  from 
th(*  seed,  as  lu*  had  noticed  what  splendid  fruit  certain  plants  were 
showing,  and  reasoned  correctly  that  the  product  must  erpial  the 
parent. 

Kxactly  what  the  tuher  is.  is  another  (piestion.  By  some  its  pro¬ 
duction  is  ascribed  to  a  fun<rous  irritation,  although  this  is  not  proved. 
As  has  he(*n  said,  not  all  the  solanacea*  have  tuhers,  nor  are  all  tuhers 
members  of  the  family.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  tuher  is  not  a 
true  root,  hut  a  leafless  hianch,  usually  helow  yet  sometimes  above  the 
"round;  the  eyes  on  a  tuher  are  leaf  buds  which  in  due  time  lengthen 
into  shoots  and  form  stems.  The  contents  of  a  tuher  are  a  reserve 
supply  of  food,  supportin"  the  youii"  growth  until  it  can  put  forth 
ro(tts  of  its  own. 

'Phis  food  supply  in  the  tuher,  or  in  the  potato,  to  he  specific,  is 
shown  hy  anaU'sis  to  he  about  as  follows: 


I'arts. 

Starch,  etc .  18.  8 

Nitrogenous  matters .  2.  I 

Su^ar .  3.  2 

Fat .  0.  2 

Salines .  (i.  7 

Water .  75.  0 

Total .  100.0 


although  of  cmirse  variations  in  thes(>  jirojxutions,  depi'nding  upon 
soil,  climate,  and  methods  <d‘  cultivation,  are  to  he  expected.  It  is 
evident,  therehue,  that  tlu'  |)otato  is  not  a  perfect  food,  and  that  it 
lacks  sullicient  nitrogenous  matter  while  having  a  superabundance  of 
starch  aiul  sugar.  4'hat  dot's  not  destroy  its  value  nor  its  usefulness, 
hy  any  mt'ans,  nor  its  |)o|)ularity.  for  next  to  Indian  c«un  and  rice,  the 
potato  is  the  most  widt'ly  used  vc'gt'tahh'  in  the  world.  Mix  the 
ht'lovt'd  “s])uds”  of  th('  sailoruiiui  with  meat  or  other  flesh,  adding 
comliments  to  suit  the  tastt',  and  a  comhiiiation  is  obtained  which 
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can  not  lx*  Ix'atcn  I'or  mitiition.  difrcstihilit y.  an<l  llavor.  Millions  of 
people  have  been  nourished  hv  the  ]x»tato,  and  the  enltivation  of  it 
increases  every  fieneration;  to-day  no  hopefid  settler,  after  tiei  kintr 
into  a  vir<;in  wilderness,  thinks  his  little  jjarden  complete  without  the 
pretty  patch  of  potatoes;  no  domestic  or  public  meal  is  served  with¬ 
out  its  tuberous  embellishment,  and  after  mastering  the  art  of  hoilinji 
the  next  step  of  the  younj^  housewife  is  to  leain  how  to  prepare 
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Thi>  tulHTs  arc  usually  packcil  ami  shipix'il  in  Barrels,  althoUKh  crates  are  also  employed.  No  stand¬ 
ard  measure  for  the  Bat;,  crate,  or  Barrel  has  Immoi  adopted.  But  n’ciaitly  certain  States  (of  the  CnitcMl 
States)  have  passed  laws  reejuirint;  that  a  Barnd  shall  contain  17(1  laiunds  net.  Short  weight  outtht 
to  Ik!  so  marked.  \  Barnd  I’osts  aBout  22  cents,  includiiif;  the  Burla))  cover.  Barnds  are  used  But 
oniv  for  the  imrpose,  as  a  rule.  Standardization  is  much  to  Is*  desired,  (k)  jMjunds  make  a  Bushel 
of  potatws,  and  this  mi);ht  !«;  accepted  as  a  i)ractieal  standard  for  market. 


potut(X's.  Y(*t  Ibis  was  not  the  case  at  first.  Europeans  susjx'cted  its 
whol(*someness,  and  were  led  hut  slowly,  compelled  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  returninjr  adventurers,  to  aeeejtt  it  as  an  addition  to  their  tables. 

The  Puritans  comh'inned  its  use  because  no  mention  of  the  jxttato 
Wits  to  he  found  in  the  liihle.  Yet  its  unmistakiihle  excellence  finally 
won  the  victory,  tind  •'avt*  it  the  worthy  ])osition  <x*cn])ied  at  the 
])resent  time. 
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Tile  ‘jniiul  total  of  jiotato  produetioii  for  one  year  amounts  to  about 
o.oOO, 000, ()()()  bushels,'  and  this  jiijiautie  erop  comes  from  every  eou- 
tiueut  in  the  world.  Over  ou<--fourtli  of  the  outiuit  is  <;rowu  in  (ler- 
mauy;  not  quite  oue-ei<fhtb  from  Russia;  usually  a  little  less  even 
than  that,  from  Austria-1  lunjiarv;  about  oue-uiutb  from  France: 
about  one-sixteenth  from  Poland,  and  a  slijrbtly  less  ipiantity  from 
(eontijiuous)  I'nited  States.  Noticeable  annual  variations  are  re- 
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A  WIIAKK  SC'K.VK  IN’  A  TIU’CKIXO  UEOloX  Dl'lUXO  I'OTATO  IIAKVEST. 

Miirkot-KLirili'n  or  truck  crops  arc  harvcslcil  as  early  in  the  ,s(‘ason  as  possihlc,  so  as  to  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  when  the  price  is  at  the  hiithest.  For  that  reason  it  is  a  time  of  cri'at  activity  for  the  truck 
farmers.  In  the  neichhorhood  of  Norfolk,  Vircinia,  for  example,  when"  shiifinent  can  1k'  made  over 
the  inland  waterways,  thousands  of  barrels  of  potatoes  arc  forwarded  in  the  iH'^innint;  of  sprint;  to 
all  jiarts  of  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard. 

ported,  however,  both  in  world’s  erojis  and  in  those  of  individual 
Countries.  Some  countries  ex])ort  hufiely,  and  seem  to  have  made  a 
s])eeialtv  of  sujqdyinj;  their  nei<rbbors  with  the  market  needs  of  the 
jieople;  others  impoi  t  almost  altojiether,  the  local  crops  beinj;  scarcely 
sullieient  for  the  ])ur])oses  of  tho.se  immediately  eoneerned  in  the 
litdds;  others  aj'ain,  likt'  the  rnited  States,  are  both  importin';  and 

'  A  huslud  of  potatoes  has  (it)  pounds. 
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<“xj)()itin<;  nations,  due  to  soino  oxtent  to  iK‘ai-l)\' frontiers,  as  well  as 
to  ))o{)ular  (U'inand  for  particular  varieties. 

In  the  Tinted  States,  almost  one-third  the  year’s  crop  is  <;jo\vn  in 
the  Xoith  Atlantic  States,  hut  the  <rrou])  of  North  ('entral  States  east 
of  tlu‘  Mississij)j)i  River  runs  a  close  second :  of  the  other  subdivisions, 
the  ('entral  States  west  of  the  Mississijipi  are  next  in  iinportanee,  and 
the  far  Western  States  are  fourth.  In  the  individual  States,  New 
York  heads  the  list  hy  acriuiire,  havini;  devoted  durin<;  1910,  about 
40S,()()0  acres  to  tin*  cultivation  of  ])otatoes:  Miehi<ian  is  next  with 
y.io,()((0  acres,  Pennsylvania  with  02().09((,  Wisconsin  with  2()0,()00, 
and  so  down  the  line;  Colorado  and  ('alifornia  are  the  most  jiroduetive 
far  Western  States.  When  it  comes  to  tin*  proportionate  yield  per 
acre,  however,  the  figures  are  diil'erent:  the  State  of  Maine  heads  the 
list  with  220  bushels*  (1910);  Nevada  is  next,  with  lot)  bushels; 
Ttah  and  Idaho  with  142  bushels;  Rhode  Island  with  13()  bushels; 
Vermont  and  ('alifornia  with  130  huslnds,  and  so  on  to  North  Dakota, 
when*  only  41  bushels  to  th(‘  aer<“  lesult  from  the  year’s  crop. 

This  illustrates  om*  fact  about  the  ])otato:  it  is  very  susceptible  to 
climat<“  and  cultivation.  Lid't  to  nature,  it  is  only  a  moilerately 
jirolifie  ])lant.  and  can  not  thrive  in  a  country  too  hot  or  too  cold,  hut 
has  its  habitat  essentially  in  the  Temjierate  Zorn*;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  responds  readily  to  good  can',  so  that  the  more  it  is  nursed  the  better 
<loes  it  grow.  Th<‘  continuous  regaid  for  the  best  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  illustrated  in  l»oth  Maim*  and  California.  The  climatesof  these 
.States  differ  consid<‘rahly,  hut  n'sults  demonstrate  the  rule.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  ()2,09l)  acres  giv<*n  to  potatoes,  the  output  was  over 
8.000,000  huslu'ls,  and  tin*  industry  is  still  young  in  that  favored 
region,  ('alifornia  has  <*V4‘n  a  ‘‘jiotato  king,”  who  has  within  the  last 
20  y<*ars,  develojx'd  tin*  industry  into  its  jnesi'iit  commendahle  con¬ 
dition.  II<“  is  a  hard  working  dajianesi*  and  farms  over  4,000  acres, 
making  his  business  a  study  on  modern  lines. 

'I'lie  few  rnh's  t<»  follow  in  successful  potato  growing  can  he  h'arm'd 
by  any  farmer.  First  tin*  soil  must  he  suitalile,  hut  this  is  not  lianl 
to  find.  It  must  he  light,  so  as  to  offer  no  great  resistanci*  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  tubers;  well  supplied  with  organic  matter,  y<‘t 
no  mon*  than  moist,  and  containing  ahundaiici*  of  natural  f<‘rtili/.ing 
ingredients.  Wt‘ll-drained  sandy  loam  is  excellent;  clay  should 

h(!  avoided.  Crop  rotation  is  advisatile,  as  the  potato  Ix'ars  w«>ll 
after  certain  preceding  crops,  hut  may  wither  if  succ<*eiling  itself 
too  regularly.  Liberal  manure  is  necessary,  hut  of  the  right  kind. 
'I'Ik;  rows  shoidd  lie  laid  off  as  close  together  as  practicable  witimut 
interfering  with  horsi*  cultivation,  and  generally  speaking  the  seed 
pieces  >hould  he  dropped  about  12  inches  apart  in  furrows  made  in 
the  level  field  and  not  on  t  he  ridges,  yet  <le(“p  enough  say,  4  inches 
to  afford  ample  cover  to  t  hem.  It  must  he  ment  ioned  t  hat  in  speak- 
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in<r  (*!'  potatoes  tlu'  word  “staal”  means  tlie  tul)er  or  |)ortions  cut 
from  it  ill  wiiieli  an  “evi'  "  lias  foriiUMl;  tlie  hotaiiieal  seed  may  lie 
us(‘d,  Imt  no  lieiielit  is  derivi'd  from  that  method:  can'  must  he  taken, 
however,  that  tlie  sprouts  from  the  eye  an*  not  injured,  and  it  i> 
best  therefori'  to  us<‘  (>yes  from  which  sprouts  have  not  appeared. 
'rh»>s(‘  are  teehnieal  (piestions.  discussed  with  suitable  detail  in 
ajfrieultural  publications.  Adviei'  on  the  *i:rowin<i  plant  is  also  to 
h(‘  found  then*,  so  that  the  remark  that  tin*  (h*ath  of  tin*  potato 
vim*  is  tin*  signal  for  di<'>t:iujj:  tin*  main  crop  is  a  <:ood  eonehision  of 
the  para<:raph. 


(  Photo  li\  Kalph  \V  Lohiiian.i 
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Viiiont;  llir  lnili;ms  ol  Ihi'  .\nilrs.  :iinl.  altiT  tlif  liilx'r  Ixx  anic  known  norlh  of  I’anania.  aiiunif;  Iho 
Imlians  of  North  .Oncrica  ax  woll.  tirowiiik  ainl  inarkotinn  fiolaliM's  wito  iwiinitivo  iHi  iipations.  'I'hc 
voni'lahlo  wa.xsolil  hy  Iho  ihoivoi  hy  Iho  very  sinallost  woiylil.  Tin' cnll ival ion aiKlt  onsniniilion  ol 
polalix's  woro  laryi'ly  IcK  al. 

Mark(*tiuo  potato(*s  is  of  hroath*!*  inti*ri*st.  d'ln*  eomnn*reial  prin- 
eiph's  involv»*d  (*.\plain  tin*  (*normous  jxrowth  of  tin*  industry  in 
hniropi*  ami  tin*  I  nit(*d  Stat(*s  and  tin*  r(*lativ**ly  modt*st  position 
of  potato  eiilliin*  in  Latin  Aim>riea.  It  is  an  «*vident  fact  that 
imim*us(*  ar(*as  of  Latin  Aim>riea.  from  tin*  Uio  (Iniinh*  to  Maijellan 
Strait,  an*  p(*rf(*etly  adapl(*d  to  potato  jxrowinjr.  Ih'ni  and  ('hih* 
an*  tin*  natural  honn*  of  tin*  plant;  Ar}'(*ntina.  I  ru^uay.  and  the 
uplamis  of  lira/.il  havt*  liin*  potato  farms,  and  tin*  valh*ys  h('twe»*n 
tin*  mountains  of  M(*xieo,  ('(*ntral  Ann'riea,  ami  tin*  whoh*  Andean 
ri*}j:ion  produce*  tin*  tul)(*r  for  nativi*  eoiisumpt ion,  oeeasiomilly  import- 
injj;  tin*  vi*<;(*lahh*  for  mark**l  d(*mam!s.  In  Panama,  wln*n*  tin*  rich 
lllMiii  I  tall  .  .A  II  .A 
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Pacific  Havanas  will  yield  j)otatocs  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  a 
harvest  in  the  Idiited  States,  thousands  of  huslnds  are  imported 
for  canal  employees,  because  tin'  economical  way  of  cultivatiiif;  and 
marketin*;  the  tasty  tuber  are  not  carrii'd  out.  Of  the  over  1  ,.j()0, (•<><•  f 

hectares  (hectare  =  2.47  acres)  <;iven  to  ajiriculture  in  ('Idle,  only  ' 

.■)(),(»()()  are  <;rant('d  to  the  j)Otato,  althoujih  the  amount  could  be 
almost  indefiidtely  extended,  if  the  means  of  trans])ort  to  lar>ier 
markets  w('r('  better  and  cheaper.  The  ‘‘papa’’  (this  word  is  the 
Spaidsh-American  for  potato,  whih*  “  batata  "  is  now  the  sweet  ])ota(oi 


l><»TATO  TKt’CK  FAHMIXr,  ON 

As  the  lii-tnaml  for  thi'  tulHirs  inercasos,  suitalili'  sjrots  tor  (irowiiiK  ihi'iii  ami  allordiiij;  (■lii?a))^ac'(vss  lo 
carried  by  boat  direct  to  the  railway,  the  potatoes  am  saved  a  bard  trip  overland.  Aloiit:  the  east  coast 
in  central  t.'iilifornia,  cnsit  anuis  of  potato  farms  are  develoi)im',  from  which  the  cities  are  supplied.  In 
the  country  and  on  them  the  crops  can  !«■  loa<led  for  transporl.  I’otatoi's  foriTi  a  i)rolilable  cro]i.  and 

is  a  standard  product  in  all  these  countries,  and  the  national 
afiricultural  departments  are  encoura<;in<;  its  more  extensive  culti¬ 
vation,  but  when  once  the  peojtle  realize  the  commercial  value  of  the 
crop  and  accessibility  to  market  is  assuretl  there  will  be  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  world’s  jtroduction  of  the  white  potatt)  from  Latin 
America. 

Tile  uses  of  the  jiotato  as  a  food  have  lonff  aj'o  been  vindicated. 

Nothin^  can  dislodj'e  it.  Not  even  the  lately  discovered  daslieen,  a 
dapane.se  and  ('liinese  claitnant  to  tuberous  jiojmlarity,  will  take  its 
jilace,  even  though  it  may  be  proved  to  jiossess  mori'  jirotein  than 
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the  South  American  jnedecessor.  Whole  hooks  liav<‘  been  \vritt<Mi 
<m  the  culinarv  ai  t  of  cookino  the  jiotato.  Boiled,  baked,  stewed,  or 
fri«“d,  it  has  been  a  'garnishment  to  the  more  aristoeratie  dishes  of 
every  feast  sinee  it  was  discoviued,  and  has  sujiplied  many  a  full 
meal  to  the  humble  masses  who  do  the  world's  work.  Xothinj;  hut 
a  poem  could  tell  its  praises,  and  a  sonnet  is  the  least  tribute  throu<rh 
which  our  firatitmle  to  Peru  should  he  expressed.  It  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  modern  life.  To  show  how  the  j)eo])le  love  it,  the  stoiw 
can  Ix^  told  of  the  mayor  of  a  well-known  city  where  the  <iras])in<; 
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Miarki’t  uro  more  ami  more  valualile.  If  river  transportation  can  1h‘  olitained,  .so  that  the  crop  ean  la' 
of  the  Unih'd  States,  in  the  neit:hl)orhoo(i  of  Chesaiteake  Bay  and  the  James  River,  and  tm  the'  west  eoast 
.iddition  to  y<KnI  .soil  and  elimah',  these  farms  have  the  advantage  of  numerous  stri'ams  running  through 
more  attention  should  Im'  given  to  their  eultivaiion.  both  in  the  I'nited  States  ami  in  Batin  .\meriea. 

monojjolists  had  run  a  corner  on  jiotatoes  so  that  the  hunj;ry  inlnih- 
itants  were  aliimst  com])elled  to  jniy  a  double  juice  for  this  sub¬ 
stantial  factor  of  their  daily  meal.  But  this  mayor  was  above  his 
kind:  he  was  a  jititriot  as  well  as  a  jiolitician,  and  on  his  own  initi¬ 
ative  tuderetl  stmt  into  the  city  from  outsitle  a  (juantity  sullicient 
to  meet  the  jjeojile’s  needs  and  to  break  the  dealers  who  had  so 
feloniously  comhined  in  restrtiint  of  trade.  When  the  jireciotis 
tubers  arrived,  the  hands  jilayed,  the  (la<;s  were  lliino  to  the  w  iiul. 
the  beloved  veoetahles  were  sold  at  cost  until  the  market  jJiice 
was  restored  to  normal  a^ain,  the  jfcojile  cht'ered,  and  the  worthy 
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mayor  was  lia|)|)y  in  tlii*  thoujrlit  tliat  lu“  was  in  tliair  favor  for 
anotlu-r  ttnin. 

I’otatoos  art'  fed  to  cattle  also  and  considcrahlc  attention  has  ht't'ii 
applied  t(»  the  pitteesses  suitahh'  for  ohtainimi  tht'  best  icsults  from 
the  otlu'iwise  nn|)ro(itid)le  ])ro])ortions  of  the  st'tison  s  yield.  What 
is  not  ciiten  hy  tht'in  as  slops  can  he  ilrit'd  iind  preserved  in  ji  hcidthy 
way  for  any  h'lijith  of  time.  Kven  the  <rood  potiittx's  are  nowiidavs 
desieeated  hy  elevei-  proeesst's.  and  utilizt'd  td'terw.ards  wit h  almost  its 
much  advantji<r<'  its  wht'ii  they  wert'  fresh.  In  st'vt'ial  eoimtrit's 
laitiito  lh»nr  is  made  of  ti  tpiitt*  satisfaetoiv  tpialitv.  and  is.  in  fact. 


siiieei.Nt;  i’ot.vtoks  in  ck.n  i  it.ti.  cai.ifokma. 

Ill  many  stH  iHUi.-'  of  Ih**  rountry  ''hipping  thr  mip  is  a  \voll-manap*d  proctMluro.  Tht*  (uImts  an* 
pa<*ko<l  iiilo  l»aus.  cratos.  or  l»arn‘ls,  t  jin*fiiUy  loa«l<‘<l  in  i-ars  ami  <lispalt  la*fl,  (*v«*n  hy  through  trains 
for  a  lhous;in<l  iiiilos  or  mon*.  to  ^•♦*n1ral  markets.  In  othor  parts  of  tin*  work!  tin*  sann*  inotluMliral 
system  is  not  applied,  with  tin*  consotpionc  o  that  tin*  protits  an*  lowt*n*<i. 

in  SOUK'  eases  pii'l'erahh'  to  wln'at  and  other  Hours,  Ix'cause  lu'inj;  of  a 
purer  starch,  it  presents  h'ss  dioestiv<'  <liHieulty  to  delieat<'  stomachs. 
Bread  imnh*  from  it  is  wlndi'some  and  palatable  and  should  become 
liettei'  known  in  countries  where  potatm's  can  he  ftrown  hut  where 
wheat  is  a  costly  commodity.  Older  j^i'iierations  than  th<‘  one  in 
which  w<'  live  may  r(‘memher  a  farina  set  on  the  morning's  table; 
this  has  lon<r  a<to  disa])peared  hefor<‘  tlu'  onslanjtht  of  lin-de-sieeh' 
hi'i'akfast  foods,  hut  it  had  its  vahu',  iK'vertln'h'ss.  d'his  farina  was 
a  starchy  im'al  made  fioin  potatoes,  and  it  was  a  portion  which  chil- 
ilr4‘n  ha<l  to  tak<‘  oi‘  ^o  hun<;rv. 
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As  a  souicf  oT  industrial  alcnlnd,  (‘s]M'cially  that  suhstaiicc  whicli 
!  is  coinim'rcially  known  as  (l<'natur('(l  alcohol,  ])otat(»cs  arc  hcinir 

^  I'cjiardi'd  as  of  incrcasinj;  value.  This  is  used  in  the  inanufactur<‘  of 

!  varinsh,  e.\])losives,  chemicals,  and  other  commercial  articl<‘s;  in 

j  liousehold  economy  for  liirhtinj;  and  heating,  and  in  ])ow(‘r  <‘n<>:ines. 

As  the  tulu'r  contains  tin*  nece.ssary  (|uantity  of  suj^ar  or  starch,  a 
clnai])  alcohol  can  he  made  from  much  that  mi<;ht  otherwise  lx*  sold  at 
a  loss.  Klahoiat*'  instructions  an*  available  in  all  aj'ricultnral 
tle])artim'nts  foi-  this  ])ur})ose,  and  I'anners  should  not  hesitat<'  to 
profit  hy  such  an  o])i)ort unity  to  find  r<'ward  in  a  hy-])roduct  lik<*  this. 


of  r.  s.  hfpt.  iif  .N>ri  t 
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I’liliitdi'saii'  jiari'il  in  ihn  raw  stair,  lail  aflrr  lookini;  Ihry  ran  l»'  iMs'lnl.  Skins  arrived  from  rillirr 
ini'lliod  arr  of  valnr;  Ihry  slionld  not  Ih'  Itirow  ii  away  lior  fi’d  to  animals  indisrriminatrly,  Modrrn 
farmrrs'  Inillri  ins  t;ivr  advirr  on  this  snajrrt,  as  well  as  on  I  hr  l«‘sl  mrthod  to  !«'  nsi'd  in  pariny’.  liolh 
to  pri'srrvr  as  nmrh  of  I  hr  potato  as  possihlr  and  to  iitilizr  the  pariny's  Ihrrrafirr. 

Ni'Xt  to  food,  however,  the  jiretitest  vahu'  to  iminkind  of  our 
American  potiito  is  iis  a  sourci*  of  stfirch.  In  this,  too,  it  vies  with 
coin.  Potiito  starch  is  (‘veiy  year  ])rovin<j:  its  merit,  and  whatevi-r 
ciin  ])rovide  stiirch,  luis  !i  lon<^  ])o])uhirity  iiheiid  of  itself.  Stiirch  is 
oiH'  of  tin*  essentials  of  civilization.  Its  uses  ar«“  proteiin,  the  demand 
for  it  is  uncc'iisin*;,  iind  for  hoth  art  iiinl  indust  rv  t  he  supply  must  he 
constiint.  With  such  ii  viiried  field  for  its  iiclivity,  therefore,  no 
one  should  douht  that  lew  hlessinfis  to  humanity  can  surjiass  that 
which  came  to  tin*  world  tliroufih  the  famous  |u»tato. 
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KIOIAPS  a  fact  not  *r«“iHTalh'  known  is 
that  South  America  is  jfreater  in  area  tlnin 
-North  America,  and  sitnat(‘d  entirely  to 
the  east  of  the  Xorthern  Hemisphere,  a 
north  and  south  line  alon"  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  passin"  through 
the  Ihinama  ('anal  alonj;  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  Valj)araiso  in  Chile  is 
diri'ctly  south  <tf  New  York.  The  most 
easterly  point  at  Pernamhuco,  Brazil,  is 
Init  three  days’  sail  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Atlantic  to  Africa. 


NKW  DOCKS  AT  I'AIJA. 
HKAZ11,. 


T()P()(iKAlMIlC.VI.  KEATI  HES  OF  BKAZII.. 


The  21  stars  shown  on  the  j  ellow  and  fireen 
flag  of  Brazil  represent  the  United  States  of  lirazil,  comprising  an  area 
200,000  s(piare  miles  greater  than  the  4S  States  of  the  North  American 


Union. 


It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  the  honndary  liiu's  of  Jirazil 
join  everyone  of  the  other  countries  of  South  America  excepting  Chile 
and  Ecuador  and  it  is  said  the  relations  between  these  sister  Kepuh- 
lics  has  always  been  especially  amicable. 

There  are  upwards  of  3,000  miles  of  lirazilian  coast,  extending  from 
the  Knglish,  Dutch,  and  French  (luianas  on  the  north  to  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  on  the  south,  comprising 
several  large  rivers,  including  the  -Vmazon,  which  extends  upward 
of  2,000  miles  west  to  the  frontier  of  Peru  at  Tal»atinga. 

This  is  n<»t  an  attempt  to  write  up  South  America  or  to  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  Brazil,  but  simply  an  <*il’ort  to  tcdl  of  some  observa¬ 
tions  as  consul  and  traveler  in  that  portion  of  north  Brazil  known  as 
■  ■Amazonia."' 


That  part  of  South  America  known  as  “Amaz<mia"  comprises  the 
tw<t  large  and  most  northerly  States  of  Brazil,  Para  and  Amazonas, 
which  are  cctvered  by  the  forest  primeval  for  hundreds  of  miles  on 
<*ach  side  of  tin*  mighty  river,  extending  upward  of  2, ()()()  miles  west¬ 
erly  along  the  line*  of  the  Ecpiator  from  the  bocca,  or  mouth,  to  the 
Brazilian  frontier  at  Tabatinga,  n'aching  yet  through  Peru  almost 
another  2,()l)t)  miles  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation,  near  its  several 
sources  in  tin*  .Vmh's. 

What  lies  Ixyond  the  margins  of  the  almost  impenetrable  forest 
which  fringe  the  old  gold  c.olonal  wat(“r  of  the  gnait  riv(*rs  is  a  sealed 
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hook,  whoso  piijios  must  ho  tiinio<l  hy  a  I’lituro  Stanloy  of  ‘‘o(|natorial 
Ainorioa." 

Tlio  vast  an'a  of  Amazonia,  whioli  is  practically  unknown,  is  hriolly 
(h'scri  1)0(1  in  tho  hooks  of  tlio  <ioo<:ra])liors  simply  as  ‘‘tlio  <;roat  Amazon 
hasin,”  and  contains  hy  actual  count  over  a  thousand  trihutarios 
which  drain  jiortions  of  tho  liritish,  Kronch,  and  Dutch  (luianas,  poiu^- 
tratinji  tho  intoriors  (hy  tho  ho.ckdoor  as  it  woro)  of  Vcmozuola,  ('olom- 
hia,  Kcuador,  and  tho  vast  montana  of  tho  oriont  of  Porn,  and  tho 
tromondous  ar(*a  of  cis-Andiiu'  Holivia  to  tho  south,  which  with  tho 
two  Brazilian  Statos  covi'r  |)racticai'v  tho  torritory  hotwoon  tho 
Orinoco  and  tho  J..a  Plata, 

(jn'ator  than  tho  Tidtod 
Statos  hotwoon  tho  Rocky 
Mountains  and  tho  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

TUANSPOKTATIOX  OX  TIIK 
AMAZON. 

Rxcopt  in  tho  citios  of 
Para  and  Manaos  and  .somo 
lar"o  towns  and  ostatos, 
thoro  is  not  a  whoolod 
vohich*  to  ho  soon  in  all 
tho  ‘‘land  of  to-morrow.” 

Rvorythinj'  <ioos  hy  wator, 
thoro  hoinjj;  no  nocossity  for 
railroads  in  a  land  whoro 
ovory  man  or  sotth'r  can 
have  an  ocean  stoanu'r  |)ut 
its  noso  at  his  own  landin'! 

«‘V(‘rv  day  of  tin*  year. 

Xumorous  typi's  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modorn  wator 
craft  may  ho  soon,  from  tho 
ocoan-fjoinj!  stoanior  and 
donhlo  docked  sido-whoolor 
twin-screw  hay  and  river  boats,  tho  odd  lookinj!sail  and  lishin" smacks, 
down  to  tho  picturos(|no  canoes  of  tho  Indians,  who  may  have  ‘juidod 
their  lloatinj!  hahitations,  laden  with  their  families  and  carjio  of  tho 
valuahlo  products  from  tho  distant  trihutarios,  perhaps  a  thousand 
miles,  and  in  many  instances  havin';  risked  tin*  dangerous  rapids  of 
tho  Madeira  and  Mamoro  of  Bolivia. 

In  tho  intoriors  or  alto  Amazon  of  eastern  Porn  and  Bolivia  thoro 
are  no  roads  oxc(*pt  tho  “camino,”  which  is  moroly  an  Indian  trail  or 
cow  path  through  tho  forest,  soinotimos  us(*d  hy  jaguars  or  other 
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savjijr(‘  l)(‘asts  of  tlu*  forest,  and  wliicli  tin-  luxuriant  <>:ro\vtli  of  a  day 
may  ja-rliaps  conceal. 

Tin-  s(-ttlcr  or  rul)l)(-r  <ratln-rcr  on  tin-  sinalK-r  tril)Utari(-s  must  d(-- 
jM-nd  (-ntir(-ly  upon  tin-  Indian  paddli-r  of  his  individual  canoe  for 
comtnunication  with  tin-  landinjrs  of  tin-  lar<i(-  boats  as  w(-!l  as  for 
so(-ial  or  tn-i^hhorly  visits.  d'ln*s(-  conditions  would  s(-(-m  to  oiler  a 
dcsirahlc  fi(-ld  for  tin-  introduction  of  wat(-r  motors  ratln-r  than  autos. 


XAVICATIOX  OF  TIIK  A.MA/.OX 


The  Em|)(-ror  Doin  l\-dro  II  (h-cri-cd  the  frc-c  navij^ation  of  tin- 
■Vinazon,  which  practically  inchnh-s  the  (-ntirc  syst(-m,  as  tin-  Kepnh- 
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lies  located  at  tin-  In-ad  or  sources  id'  navipihh-  wat<-rs  arc  i-ntith-d 
hy  inti-rnational  law  to  an  onth-t  to  tin-  si-a. 

It  has  h(-<-n  stated  in  idlicial  consular  r(-|>orts  that  tin-  a^^j^n-j^atc 
navij^ahh-  waters  of  tin-  Ama/.on  and  t rihni arii-s  for  all  sorts  of  craft 
was  (-stimat(‘d  to  i-xci-c-d  I.j.OOO  mih-s. 

riic  av(-ra;r<-  depth  is  from  10  to  lod  feet  and  tin-  a\'(-raj^c  width 
from  h  to  40  mih-s. 

.\t  tin-  month  near  Para  the  riv(-r  is  Ids  miles  wide,  including  the 
island  of  .Marajo  and  tin-  nortln-rn  and  sontln-rn  outlets.  'I'ln-  im¬ 
mense  volnnn-  <d  wat(-r  <lisehai;zed  marks  a  path  <d’  \  (-llo\\  water  in 
the  hlne  (d  tin-  Atlantic  easily  dist iii'^nishahh-  for  1  dO  mih-s  at  sea, 
en-atin^'  a  fn-sh-watc-r  s(-a  while  out  id  sij^dil  <d  land.  'Phis  yellow  or 
<dd-jr«dd  colored  wat(-r  nnitin;;  with  tin-  (-(pialorial  enrn-nl  tn-nds  to 
the  north  at  the  rate-  of  (i  mih-s  p(-r  hour,  and  i-ntt-rinji  the  ('arihln-aii 
S(-a  forms  what  is  r(-eo;'ni/.(-d  as  the  (iiilf  Stn-am. 
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Tlu'  writer  has  hocii  ovi'r  tlia  Amies  s(‘V(‘ral  times  hy  tli(*  ront(‘ 
known  as  the  Maranon  or  most  westerly  aUliK'iit,  ami  also  hy  the 
I’iehis  or  I'eayali  ami  I'rnhamha.  hy  canoe  ami  mule  Ireiinently  at 
an  altitmie  of  .1  miles  ami  over,  wliieh  even  the  bird  men  have  not 
approached. 

In  a  pass  of  the  Andes  heyond  ('uzeo,  at  an  elevation  of  Ki.OtX) 
fei't,  a  little  lakelet  was  formed  hy  the  meltin»i:  snows  on  the  tops  of 
the  adjacent  peaks.  I  “ discovered’’  that  one  outlet  trickled  hack  to 
the  Paeilie  or  Lake*  Titicaca,  while  the  other  Mowed  nort lunisterly  and 
uniting  with  other  tiny  streams  soon  gathered  snllieient  volume  to 
he  hapti/.ed  as  the  Kio  Vileanote.  which  unites  with  the  I'l-nhamha 
near  (’n/.eo.  and  llowin;;  through  the  ( tllantaytamho  \’allev,  in  the 
land  of  th(‘  Incas,  eventually  heeomes  the  reayali,  which  after  a 
thousand  miles  joins  the  Maranon  at  or  near  hpiitos  and  heeomes  the 
Amazon,  which  Mows  throu<xh  the  forests  for  another  LhdOO  miles  to 
t  h(‘  sea. 

It  was  the  wiiter's  privih'^e  to  have  f(»llowed  the  source'  on  foot, 
hy  innles,  and  canoes  to  the*  head  of  navipition  ami  tln'iiee  hy  steamer 
to  the  imnith  m'ar  the  eonsnlate  at  Para. 

TIIK  AMAZON  .STKAM  NAVUiATlON  CO. 

\  prominent  oHicial  of  the  larc:e  corporation  known  all  over 
Amazonian  wate'rs,  which  is  owned  hy  Pritish  ea|)ital  hut  has  heen 
op(‘rat('d  hy  Brazilian  captains  and  crews,  corrohorati's  the  state- 
nu'iit  that  there'  is  eeve'r  40,000  mih's  e>f  navi<;a!)le  wate'r,  aeleliiiir  the 
inte'i'e'stin^  infe)rmaliem  that  the  he)e)ks  e)f  the  eennpany  she>w  that 
the'ir  ste'aim'rs  hael  elnri'nj:  the*  past  ye'ars  avera^eel  eever  .oOO.OOO 
mih's. 

'Phis  Ih'e't  practically  e'emt retlh'el  transpetrtatie)n  until  within  the 
past  lew  imniths,  wlu'n  the  cemtraci  with  the'  Brazilian  (!e)vernment 
e'.xpire'el  hy  limitatiem,  the'  Pre'sieh'iit  eef  Brazil  elee'linin^  te)  rene'w, 
re'snltine^  in  a  strike  e»f  the'  Kiijilish  steee'kheehh'rs,  which  caiise'el  .-i 
ti('-n|)  e>f  the'  ('lit ire'  Ih'et  of  ahont  7.')  ste'anu'rs. 

Dnrinir  a  reee'iit  visit  te>  Paid  1  iiersemally  e'emnteel  .>_*  eif  the'  best 
ste'iime'rs  hiid  n|)  with  their  nose's  in  the'  iiniel. 

'I'Ik'  ( lovernnie'iit  maintiiiiie'd  a  position  of  indiM’e'ience',  it  he'iii*: 
nmh'rstood  tlnit  a  chiinj^e  from  the  policy  iire'vionsly  prevailiiiii  was 
de'sirahh',  which  would  |)e'rniit  of  inde'pe'iident  competition,  emihliiii: 
e'aeh  ste'aiiie'r,  of  whaleve'r  nationality,  to  »'njoy  e'epial  privih'p's. 
It  Wiis  intiimite'd  that  the'  ( love'rnment  would  e'ventnally  hny  the 
ste'eime'rs. 

A  niimher  of  ste'iime'rs  heloiiirin^  to  me'ichants  e'liijii^e'd  in  the 
rnhhe'r  and  allied  inte're'sis  on  the  rive'rs  re'inained  in  se'rvice,  which, 
with  the'  larjre'  Ih'e't  of  the'  Braziliiin  l.loyds.  e'nsily  siip|)lie'(l  the'  place's 
of  I h('  st rikin;:  corporiit ion. 
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l-OCAI.  TKAXSI’OIJTATIOX  FACIMTIES. 

'riu‘  Ll(*y(ls,  as  they  aiv  I'aiuiliarly  tiMiiu'd,  operate*  a  hij:  ileet  of 
^ootl  st(‘ain(*rs  that  do  the  extensive  eoas'tiiio  trade  from  the  extreme 
soiitli  at  Ku)  (Iraiide  do  Sul  up  d.OOO  miles  of  coast  and  1. ()()()  miles 
of  tin*  Amazon  to  Manaos,  which  is  tlie  (listrihutinjr  point  lor  the 
upp»“r  Amazon  rubber  regions. 

Kelatively  Manaos  corresponds  to  St.  lauds,  of  the  Mississippi, 
reaehino  a  thousand  miles  westerly  to  Peru  by  the  Uio  Solimoes.  as 
the  upper  Amazon  is  called  by  Brazilian  authorities,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  our  Missoui'i. 

Venezuela,  (’olombia.  and  Keuador  may  be  reached  in  less  than 
th<‘  tliousand  miles  bv  the  Kio  Xe<;ro,  which  Hows  from  the  north  to 
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PAUK  AM)  TIIKATKK  AT  PAUA. 


Manaos,  while  the  (‘Xtensive  territory  of  Bolivia  may  be  entered  by 
.')()()  miles  of  the  Madeira  to  the  railroad  around  the  falls  of  Mamore. 
now  beinj;  constructed  by  American  capital  ami  enerjiy. 


KOUEUiX  THAXSI’OKTATIOX. 


Many  well-informed  traveleiN  are  surprised  to  (ind  oeean-*;oin>r 
steamers  sailin^I  (‘very  fortnight  from  New  York  and  Liverpool  over 
miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  via  Para  and  thence  up  the  Amazon 
L’,;9)(>  miles  farther  to  l(pnt(*s  in  Peru,  without  breaking  ear^o  or  the 
transIVr  of  i)assen<:ers,  at  comparatively  low  rate's  for  lirst-elass 
aeeommodal ion  on  board. 

'Phe  interest ino  round  trip  may  be  made  direct  from  New  York  to 
the  upper  Amazon  by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  lU'w  ships  or  the  older 
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vessels  ol'  lli(‘  British  Beotli  Line  at  a  (■(tnsi(leral)le  rediietiitii  I'or  lirst- 
elass  passajxe.  amoiiiitiii^  t(»  l(‘ss  tlian  an  exeiirsioii  to  tlie  Mediterra- 
luaiii  ami  the  Nile. 

Tlie  usual  rate  for  passai^e  l)y  tlu'  Booth  Biiu*  is  more  than  hv  the 
Lloyds,  hut  the  Lloyds,  not  lauiiL!:  in  the  eoinhine,  or  steamship  trust. 
ai(‘  at  liberty  to  mak(‘  s|)(>eial  rates,  which  ^ivc*  e<pial  if  not  better 
acconiinodation  than  tlu*  British  lines. 

'I'he  lirst-elass  passa;.re  t(»  Para  is  8S(>  om*  way.  with  reduction  for 
r(‘turn.  'I'he  fan's  up  the  Amazon  vary,  the  boat  selliiiir  transporta¬ 
tion  only,  making!  a  separate*  charge  for  nu'als. 

I  would  sujr^est  that  for  i)ractical  business  purposes  a  sah'snian 
suppli(‘d  with  appropriate  samjeles  packed  in  small  trunks  for  con- 
venic'iit  handlin<r  inii;ht  make  this  Amazon  trip  in  comfort  and  with 
|)ro(it.  utilizing  the  steanu'r  as  headepiarters  for  tin*  display  of  samples 
in  the  numerous  ports. 

'I'he  Lloyds  steamers  are  comfortal)h‘  and  we'll  e'emdue  t e'd  ley  ollie'ers 
of  the  Braziliiin  navy,  who  are  [eolite  iind  ohli^in^  iind  will  no  doulet 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  forward  Amerie-an  traeh'.  'I'he'  ships  steep 
hen^  e'luenoh  in  the*  varieeus  peerts  lor  the  e-eemme're-ial  tniveler  tee  e-jin- 
Viiss  e'ae'h  plae'e*. 

I'he'  time'  tee  the'  Amazeeii.  with  e-all  .it  Biirhaelees,  is  aheeut  Li  ehiys, 
ami  freein  Piira  u|e  the  river  aheeut  the*  siinu',  elepemlin^  eeii  the*  steeps. 
'I'he'  elistiinee'  fnein  Xe'W  Veerk  tee  Para  is  J.tH.")  nautieid  mile's,  ami 
freem  Pam  tee  lepiitees  in  Pe'iu  J.ddO  miles. 

Asiele  freem  the*  leusiiu'ss  eer  e-eemmere-ieil  IVature'.  ti  trip  een  the  Lleeyel 
Brazih'iree  tee  the'  hejiel  eef  the  Aimizeeii  imiy  he  imiele  a  ve'iy  en jeeviileh' 
e'xe'ursieen  party.  ine'luelin<;  laelies  ami  se-ientists.  'I'he  hitte'r  nniy  e-eel- 
h'e-t  e'uriees  iinel  the  laelie's  eere-hiels  ami  rare  plants  as  well  as  imenke'vs 
iiml  parreets  iiml  hirels  eef  rare  anel  ^eer^eeeus  |eluimi<;e',  sue'h  iis  the'  white* 
he'reen,  freem  whie'h  the*  aijxre'tte  fe*athe*rs  are  eehtaineel.  As  the  steame*!’ 
returns  eliree-t  tee  New  Veerk  the*  e-eellee-teer  e-ein  steere  his  linels  in  the 
S!ime*  e'ahin  eef  the*  ship  that  he*  has  eee'cnpieel  elurino  the*  hen<:  e-ruise. 

I'HeeiereTs  eeK  AMAZeexiA. 

While  Seenth  Brazil  has  the  meenee|eeely  eef  t he*  ceeflee'  traele,  whie'h  may 
he  iilsee  ejnewn  preefitahly  in  Amazeenia,  it  re'epiire's  e'xpensive  e'ultivei- 
tieen  anel  is  lialele  tee  elepree-iat ieen  in  tmnsit  anel  steerajie*.  Amazeenia 
preeeluce's  in  ahunelane'e*.  with  eeidy  the  e'eest  eef  fatherin';  the  valuahle 
natural  preeelue't  eef  ‘he'vea"  ruhher.  which  is.  next  tee  hnllieen  freem  the* 
mine's,  the*  imest  valuahle  e'arf;ee  alleeat.  Kuhher  is  what  is  kneewn  as 
a  safe*  e'ar<j:ee,  tiuit  is.  met  liidele  tee  elamaoe*  in  transit  eer  ele*|ere*ciatieen  in 
steerajfe*,  hut  mther  im-rease's  in  value*  ley  elrvin<r  eer  e*va|eeer!ilieen. 
When  e'eensul  I  fre'eiuent ly  inveeie-e'el  a  e'ar^ee  weerth  S,")t)t).t)()(). 

In  aelelitieen  tee  the*  rideher  eef  the  he*st  epiality.  Amazeenia  preeelue'e's 
in  iileunelane'e  e-eee-eea,  Brazil  nuts,  harel  eeml  elye*  weeeeels.  ami  numereeiis 
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Villuable  i)nKlucts  for  tho  inatcria  iiu'dica,  from  the  immen.«e  forests 
of  millions  of  s(juare  mil(*s  of  whieh  it  has  h(‘en  said,  “"old  "r(»\vs  on 
the  trees  of  Amazonia.’’ 

The  forests  of  Amazonia  are  more  valuahle  than  the  rieli  silv(*r  and 
"old  mines  of  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  in  P(‘ru  and  Keuador,  whieh 
I  term  *'the  (’alifornia  (»f  South  America.” 

CEI.M.VTE  AND  IIEAI.THKUI.NESS. 

I'sually  the  first  question  of  a  prospectiv<‘  ti'avcder  to  almost  any 
part  of  South  America  relates  to  the  climate  and  healthfulness  and 
l)(“st  season  for  visit  in"  that  huul  of  everlastiii"  sunshine  and  occa¬ 
sional  hurricanes. 

It  is  surprising'  to  note  the  number  of  intelligent  persons  who  hav(‘ 
<d)tained  erroneous  impressions  of  living  conditions  in  Amazonia. 
To  the  numerous  (piestions  as  to  the  best  season  for  travel  or  visit¬ 
ing  that  land,  1  have  the  stenmtyped  reply  that  there  are  no  “sea¬ 
sons,”  as  we  undemtand  the  term  on  the  Equator,  every  day  in 
the  entir<‘  year  Ixdng  alike.  They  are  all  “dune  days,”  the  sun 
rising  at  pn'cisely  the  same  moment  every  morning  and,  1  may  add, 
that  like  a  red-hot  electrical  balloon  it  sails  across  the  land,  disaj)- 
pearing  at  the  same  hour  behind  the  Andes,  when  immediately 
descends  the.  dark  troj)ical  night,  there  being  no  twilights,  no  “in 
the  ghtaming,”  until  the  southern  moon  comes  iq)  as  large'  as  a  cart 
whee'l  and  apparently  close  to  the  earth. 

It  is  hot  in  the  middle'  e»f  the  ehiy,  ami  tlieese'  wlu)  feerget  thee  aelmoni- 
tieui  e>f  the  natives,  tluit  “e)idy  eleegs  einel  Englishmen  go  about  in  the' 
sun,”  are  apt  to  “speak  elisrespectfedly  e»f  the  Eepiator.”  Para,  be'ing 
almost  elirectly  uneler  the*  vertical  sun,  is  hot  eluring  the  elay;  but 
an  ex|)e'rie'nce  eef  seve'nil  years  as  a  re'sieh'iit,  inclueling  the*  late 
memths  of  the  summer  of  1911,  when  1  visite*el  Piira,  I  fenmel  it  met 
ne*arly  so  hot  as  \ew  York  anel  Wjishingtem  in  dune  and  duly. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  day  has  thee  effect  eef  causing  rapiel  eviipee- 
ratie)n  of  the  fresh  water  surrouneling  l^ara,  which  is  ])re;cipitated  in 
elrenching  rains  almost  ever}’  evenieig  at  the*  same*  hemr,  ceeeding  the 
atmosphere  and  making  the  nights  agr(*(*able. 

To  finel  a  ceeeder  latitudee  one  must  ge»  either  neerth  eer  semth. 

The  following  humorous  skit  will  inelicate  thee  extent  of  summei 
skie's  and  also  serve  to  illustrate*  the*  freee*  (*xagge*ratie)n  le'geireling 
heat  anel  its  effects: 

HOT  IN  HltAZIl.. 

“  He)t  in  Brazil  f”  saiel  thee  young  man  whee  hsiel  just  returne*el  fremi 
a  trip  tee  .South  Ame*rieea.  “We'll,  I  shemlel  say  see.  De)  you  know 
for  elays  at  a  timee  we*  cemleln’t  take  emr  Jifteer-elinner  sie*sta  em  ace*emnt 
of  the*  peecidiiir  neeisees.”  “  Wluit  neeisees  f”  aske'el  the*  bleinele*  ste*ne»g- 
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raplier,  innoc(*ntly.  “Wliy.  tlu'  collVe  |)()])|)in‘;  on  tho  You 

st*e  tlio  SUM  was  so  hot  the  grains  just  roasted  before  tliey  were  ))ieked.  " 
The  old  traveler  yawned.  “  Katlu'r  warm  away  down  south,  bub,'’ 
he  rejoined,  laeouieally;  “but  when  1  was  on  the  Amazon  you  eould 
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riii.'i  iivniiui'  i.s  locally  known  as  “  Uozosi'is  do  Novenibro"  (liiih  of  Novomln'r),  naincil  in  honor  of 
a  national  holiday. 


not  sleep  at  nif^ht.  Kvfuy  onet*  and  awhile  there  would  sound  the 
most  extraordinary  eraeklinj;  noise  that  ever  bdl  upon  human  ear.  " 
“What  were  the  sounds.  Major  And  the  major  yawned  again  and 
replied:  “Tin*  rubber  tri'es  stretching  tliemsf'lves." 
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IIEAI.TIIKULXE.^.S. 

Medical  science  lias  located  the  ‘‘zone  of  imhealtliiness  "  on  the 
Kquator,  hecanse  of  the  pn'valence  of  the  malarial  fevers,  which, 
they  say,  destroys  more  human  life  than  all  other  diseases.  Ama¬ 
zonia  has  suifered  unjustly  from  this  misrepresentation.  The  buga- 
1)00  of  ‘‘yellow  fever”  is  om*  of  several  aliases  of  malaria  which  has 
hc'cn  responsible  in  the  ])ast  ycairs  for  the  comparatively  slow  growth 
of  the  cities  of  Para  and  Manaos.  In  late  years,  owing  to  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  tlu'  population  has  almost  doubled. 

Hio  and  the  ports  south  of  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul,  which  suifered  for 
many  years,  following  the  exainjde  of  Ilahana  and  Panama,  under 
direction  of  the  eminent  Dr.  ('ruz,  have  elfectually  cleansed  the  cities, 
including  Para,  so  that  there  are  no  fatal  cases  of  ‘fehre  amarella.” 
It  is  safe  to  advise  that  then*  is  no  danger  to  he  apprehended  from 
the  fever. 

An  emiiu'iit  Brazilian  ])hysician  advises  me  that  there  are  more 
deaths  relatively  from  j)neumonia  in  Xew  York  and  tlie  cities  of  the 
United  States  than  from  yellow  jack  in  Para. 

During  my  residence  as  consul  it  frequently  l)ecaiue  a  duty  to 
relieve  sick  Amei’icans  or  to  bury  saihu’s  whose  dissipation  had 
resulted  in  ex|)osur(‘,  wliich  is  fatal,  d'he  fever  being  endemic,  hut 
never  epich'inic,  is  not  considered  to  he  contagious,  and  Brazilians 
say  if  the  disease  is  attended  in  time  oi'  in  tin*  early  stage  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger.  Tin'  advic('  of  physicians  familiar  with  the 
treatment  is  to  live  well  as  ii  |)r(‘ventive  and  to  avoid  midday  sun 
ami  W(‘t  nights. 

(iEOGKAI’llKAI.  DIVISION. 

(i(‘ogra|)hically,  as  well  as  commercially  and  otherwise,  north 
Brazil,  conq)rising  Amazonia,  is  distinct  from  south  Brazil.  Tin' 
coast  line  from  Ih'rnamhuco,  rimning  almost  due  cast  and  west  for 
a  thousjind  miles  to  tlie  Amazon,  marks  the  division. 

Para  and  the  Amazon  is  as  close  to  Xew  York  or  Washington  .as 
it  is  to  the  Brazilian  ca|)ital  .-it  Rio  (h*  .laiu'iro.  Para  is  recognized 
as  the  halfway  sto|)  hetwei'ii  Xi'w  York  and  Rio. 

'rin're  is  no  inland  communication  thiough  the  interiors  of  Matto 
(Irosso  and  Mimi.es  (h'raes,  between  Para  and  Rio.  the  oidy  method 
of  coi  r('S|)ondence  being  by  cable  or  by  steanu'r  along  the  co.ast. 
recpiiring  several  days. 

Para  and  Xew  Oilcans,  the  twin  sisters  and  seaports  of  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  have  been  mentioned 
as  desirable  points  for  uniting  the  trade  of  the  two  great  valleys  of 
the  earth. 

A  glanci'  at  the  tonnage  statistics  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
hulk  of  South  American  trade  is  handled  at  Xew  York  for  all  sections. 
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Keliitivoly,  it  is  as  far  olf  the  direct  route  of  a  steamer  from  New 
York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  sail  westerly  to  Para  and  the  Amazon  as 
it  would  be  for  the  same  steamer  to  go  out  of  her  way  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  New  Oileans. 

The  moral  of  this  effort  to  desciilx*  the  r<‘SOurces  of  Amazonia  is 
contained  in  the  statement  that  the  Amazon  and  north  Brazil  require 
a  distinct  steamshij)  service  between  the  Uniti'd  States  and  the 
Amazon  exclusively,  wliich  might  better  be  performed  between  the 
ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Para. 

.STEAMSHIP  LINES  TO  THE  AMAZON. 

Of  the  numerous  steamshi])  lines  to  South  America,  there  are  but 
two  reaching  Para  and  the  Amazon  direct,  namely,  the  Lloyd  Bra- 
zileiro  and  the  English  B<»oth  ('o. 

The  Booth  ('o.  is  an  Englisli  corporation  that  realized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Amazon  trade  and  devoted  tlieir  energies  exclusively  to 
its  development,  earning  enormous  jmdits  from  the  monopoly  of 
haiulling  rubber,  etc.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  add  that  they  <lid 
good  service,  ami  jirobably  all  the  trade  Americans  enjoy  ,t  here  to-day 
is  due  to  the  satisfactory  service.  They  have  been  in  this  trade  over 
.50  years,  their  fleet  of  cargo  steamers  operating  a  triangular  serv¬ 
ice  fortnightly  between  New  York,  Para,  and  Manaos,  and  Liverpool. 

The  Booth  is  a  wealthy  corporation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  special 
facilities  in  the  way  of  docks  at  Manaos  and  privileges  at  the  new 
docks  at  Para. 

Their  principal  service  extemls  to  Liverpool,  via  Lisbon  and  Havre, 
to  which  points  they  run  a  fiiu'  class  of  steamers,  the  passenger  traffic 
to  Eurojie  being  heavier  than  to  New  York. 

Though  Manaos,  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon,  is  considered  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  they  run  a  steamer  monthly  another  thousand 
miles  uj)  the  river  to  Lphtos,  in  Peru. 

The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  is  the  Brazilian  steamshi])  line,  a  well-known 
corporation  controlleil  by  the  Government  and  commanded  by  a  corps 
of  naval  ollicers  detached  for  that  service  in  time  of  peace. 

As  ])reviously  noted,  the  Lloyds  |)erform  an  extensive  service  on  the 
inland  waters  of  Brazil,  and  cover  an  enormous  coast  service,  reaching 
all  the  ])orts  in  3, ()()()  miles,  from  the  extreme  south  along  the  coast 
and  up  1,000  miles  of  the  .\mazon  to  Manaos.  They  possess  a  fleet 
of  00  vessels  of  all  descri])tions. 

In  connection  with  the  coasting  steamers  the  Lloyds  have  for  several 
years  operated  a  line  of  (  \cellent  steamers  between  the  Amazon  and 
New  York. 

THE  LLOYD  IHtAZlLEIKOS  A.MEUK’AN  SERVICE. 

Several  years  ago  the  Lloyds  Brazileiro  extended  their  service  to 
New  York  from  Parti,  via  tlie  Btirliados  and  the  West  Indies,  with 
sailings  monthly,  performing  the  si*rvice  regularly  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  slu|)))ors  and  |)assongtTs.  This  additional  mileage  was  added  to  the 
coasting  trade,  comprising  8, 000  miles  of  Brazilian  coast  and  3,000 
additional  from  Para  to  New  York.  As  the  ships  sail.  I’ara  is  the 
halfway  point  between  New  York  and  Jiio,  as  Barbados  is  halfway 
between  New  York  and  Para. 

The  Booth  Line  extends  from  the  Amazon  to  Europe  with  calls  at 
Madeira,  Lisbon,  Havre,  and  Liverpool.  Naturally  the  Booth  |)eople 
serve  the  home  country  best  in  service  and  class  of  steamers. 

The  Booth  line  has  added  to  its  already  large  fleet  by  purchasing 
more  steamers,  while  the  Lloyd  have  built  several  steamers  of  modern 
construction  specially  adaptetl  to  the  reipiirements  of  the  trade. 

'I'hree  of  the  elegant  new  steamers  have  been  assigned  to  the 
American  trade  in  adtlition  to  their  coasting  service,  namely,  the 
S(t(>  Pduh),  the  Mitiacs  (inavs,  and  the  Hlo  d(  Jaiuiro.  They  are 
sister  ships  of  7,000  tonnage,  twin  screw,  ecpiipped  with  wireless 
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telegraphy,  deep-sea  soumling  apparatus,  and  all  moilern  appliances 
adapted  t<»  the  comfort  of  first-class  passeng(‘r  service  and  fnaglit 
traflic.  Tin*  cabins  are  all  outside,  locali'd  as  mair  as  possible  ami<l- 
ship,  which,  with  electric  fans  in  (‘very  room  as  well  as  in  the  eh'gant 
saloons,  add  to  tin*  comfort  of  tlu'  tropical  voyage.  The  upper  or 
boat  deck  affords  a  geiuTous  space  for  idl-around  promenades  for 
those  who  re(piire  (‘xercise,  while  those  who  pr<‘f(‘r  comfort  lounge  in 
steamer  chairs  under  the  awnings. 

A  sr.MMKK  VOYAiiK  TO  TIIK  KC^I  ATOK. 

With  a  vi(‘w  of  illustrating  tin*  feasibility  of  a  summer  vacation  to 
the  Tro|)ics  directly  under  tin*  Ecpiator,  through  thi‘  W(“st  indies  to 
the  Amazon  at  Para,  aft(‘r  the  manner  of  the  excursions  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Nile,  this  story  of  a  pc'rsonal  <‘xperienc(‘  in  dune, 
duly,  and  .\ugust  of  the  pri'sent  year  is  offen'd. 
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Having  nuide  the  trip  both  ways  |)reviously  by  both  the  lines.  I 
selected,  tbrongb  preference,  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  steainsbij)  liio  de 
Janeiro,  advertised  to  sail  from  Bush  Docks,  South  Brooklyn,  on 
Saturday  at  o  p.  m.  But  with  a  remembrance  of  fre<pient  delays,  1 
sauntered  from  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  Ferry,  under  the  shadows  of 
the  big  warehouses,  searching  for  the  lira/.ilian  steamer,  which  I  found 
almost  submerged  in  piles  of  cargo  which  they  were  leisurely  loading 
in  the  holds.  Realizing  that  there  was  working  of  cargo  for  several 
hours,  1  put  in  the  intervening  time  walking  the  streets  of  south 
Brooklyn. 

Oil  my  return  to  the  ship  1  was  gratilied  to  meet  (’apt.  A.  K.  (Iraca, 
the  ollicial  rejiresentative  of  the  (lovernment  of  Brazil’s  interest  in 
the  Lloyds  in  New  York. 

('apt.  (Iraca  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  Brazilian  marine 
service,  being  an  ollicer  of  distinction  in  the  Brazilian  navy,  detached 
on  this  duty.  Accompanying  the  cajitain  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Raeburn, 
the  American  ollicial  in  charge  of  the  oHice  located  at  S  and  10  Bridge 
Street . 

1  was  specially  honored  by  an  introduction  to  ('apt.  Willington.  of 
the  steamer  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whom  1  found  to  he  a  most  courteous 
gentleman  of  a  distinguislied-looking  type.  In  response  to  ('apt. 
(Iraca’s  suggestion  to('apt .  Willington  to  he  good  to  the  '  ■Americano,’’ 
he  cordially  invited  me  to  he  at  home  on  hoard  of  his  ship,  lie  and 
all  of  the  ollicers  sjieak  English.  'Phe  ship  was  scrupulously  clean  and 
neat,  not  withstanding  the  confusion  incident  to  the  handling  of  cargo, 
and  in  response  to  my  compliments  the  captain  laughingly  referred  to 
('apt.  (Iraca  as  the  oidy  critic. 


AT  SKA. 

In  the  gathering  darkness  about  !S  o'clock  the  Rio  de  Jandro 
glided  from  tlu'  docks,  piloted  by  a  tug  into  the  middle'  of  the  stream, 
and  as  soon  as  she'  straightened  u|)  pointed  her  nose  to  the  south 
for  a  run  of  six  days  witlumt  sight  of  land.  ’Phe  passe  ngers  wlu)  hael 
cre)wele'el  the*  rail  while  the'  shi|)  wees  lasheel  te)  the'  eleeck.  epiie'tly  sep- 
arateel  leer  the'ir  reeeuns  whe'ii  the'  ship  ge'Utly  redleel  eui  fi'aching  eleep 
wate'T.  'Pile'  Lleiyel  ste'anu'rs  eire'  geietel  saileirs,  elue  te»  the'  ge'lle'rems 
he'am,  suiipli'mcnte  el  by  the'  liilge'  ke'e'l. 

1  was  assigneel  the'  cabin  ele  luxe',  whie-li  1  greatly  appre'ciate'el,  anel 
take'  pli'asure'  in  an  atte'inpt  at  de'se'ript iem  eif  the  elegant  furnishings. 
The'  e-ahins  eh'  luxe'  eire'  small  reeeims  e'legantly  furnisheel.  'Phe  walls 
are'  eh'ceirate'el  iu  gre'e'ii  anel  geilel  with  line  luingings  eir  peirliere-s  at 
the'  wineleiws  in  phu'e'  eif  the'  usual  jieirt Imh'. 

'Pile'  he'el  is  a  line  spe'cinie'ii  eif  brass  haneliweirk  eif  the'  single'  varie'ty, 
eh'gantly  elre'sseel  in  line  line'iis.  It  is  neit  a  hunk  eitt eie'heel  to  the 
wall. 


BRAZILIAN  BALMS. 


Thi)  pr<3aU!st  variety  of  palm  trees  are  native  to  Brazil,  especially  in  the  Amazon  River  region. 
A  general  catalogue  of  oniarncmtal  [ilants,  ferns,  atul  palms,  published  in  l>t7(>-77,  in  three  volumes 
of  :«)0  pagc-s  each,  contains  the  names  of  more  than  22,(lfKI  .spetamens. 


one  of  the  stewards  regulated  the  revolutions,  which  modified  the 
draft.  This  fan  was  not  generally  rcnjuired  aftf'r  the  ship  had  crosstal 
the  Gulf  Stream. 
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'Phc  ships  are  of  course  supplied  with  electric  lights,  and  when  the 
saloons  with  their  elegant  furnishings  are  brilliantly  illuminated  the 
ship  presents  a  gay  a])pearance. 

'Phen*  are  S(‘V(‘ral  sjiecial  cabins  for  families  or  special  guests  in 
addition  to  the  cabin  de  luxe.  The  ladies  are  provided  with  a 
drawing-room  and  a  music  room,  while  the  gentlemen  can  enjoy  a 
smoke  in  tlu*  smoke  room  and  bar  on  the  hurricane  deck. 


AT  SEA  ox  THE  LLOYD. 

'Ph(>  first  night  at  sea  tlu*  (‘xcursionist,  tired  out  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  th(*  voyage,  usually  retires  early,  and  despite  some  squeam¬ 
ishness  sh'eps  well  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deej),  hut  is  likely  to 
experi('nce  some  discomfort  during  the  first  few  days  or  until  the 
ship  has  crossed  the  (lulf  Stream. 

It  should  he  nuuemhered  that  the  gcmeral  course  of  the  South 
Anu'rican  steamer  leads  soutlnuisterly,  the  ships  for  Kio  and  Buenos 
Aires  making  a  considerable  detour  easterly,  being  out  of  sight  of 
land  during  the  entire  voyage  of  18  to  24  days.  Occasionally  they 
call  at  the  Barbados  for  coaling,  passing  the  most  easterly  ])oint  of 
South  America  at  Recife  (Pc'rnamhuco). 

The  Lloyd  Brazilian  and  the  Booth  Line  make  a  course  more 
soutlu'rly,  keeping  west  or  inside  of  the  Bermudas  and  east  of  the 
Bahama  group;  sonu'times  passing  in  sight  of  desolate  Watlings 
Island  or  San  Salvador,  the  first  landfall  of  Columbus,  and  thence 
l)(>tw('en  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  crossing  the  historic  path  of 
the  discoveri'r  several  times.  The  ship  is  almost  constantly  in  sight 
of  one  of  the  West  India  group;  before  losing  one  island  in  the  rear 
we  S(>e  another  looming  up  in  front,  among  which  is  St.  Kitts,  known 
as  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  financier  and  states¬ 
man  of  th('  Revolution  and  friend  »)f  Washington;  also  the  Danish 
possession  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  French  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique,  the  scene  of  the  terrible  eru])tion  of  Mount  Pelee,  at 
the  foot  of  which  30,000  wen*  buried  in  a  coujde  of  hours.  The 
steamers  pass  close  enough  to  the  beautiful  shores  to  ])ermit  passen¬ 
gers  se(‘ing  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  the  solitary  object  left 
standing. 

On  a  hillside  a  short  distance  from  the  destroyed  village  of  St. 
Pierre,  in  a  setting  of  gorgeous  tropical  plants,  is  the  monument 
marking  the  birthplace  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  British  island  of  the  Barbados  is  reached  in  a  day’s  sail,  where 
a  pleasant  stop  of  24  hours  is  enjoyed  in  visits  to  the  interesting 
island,  called  “Little  England.”  When  a  young  man,  Washington 
visited  Barbados,  the  only  occasion  uj)on  which  he  was  out  of  America. 
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AGKEEABI.E  ROUTINE  ON  BOARD  BRAZII.EIRO. 

The  resrular  I’outiiie  on  hoard  of  the  Brazilian  ships  is  tlic'  sann*  as 
that  j)ractised  on  all  passc'Mfit'r  steanu'rs.  The  passen<i(Ts  an*  awak¬ 
ened  early  hy  the  tramj),  tramp,  overhead  of  many  han'footed  Por- 
tuguesi*  sailors,  cn'ating  an  impression  of  a  fin*,  but  who  an*  oidy 
throwinj^  water  from  tin*  hose  at  those*  who  an*  arm(*d  with  brooms 
or  mops.  This  is  called  washinj;  down  the  decks,  and  1  verily  believe 
the  same*  proce'ss  would  he  carried  out  if  at  the  same  time*  th(*n*  were 
a  dreiichinj;  rain  or  a  heavy  s(*a  washin<i  the  decks. 

1  take  the*  o])i)ortunity  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  cheap 
assertion  that  tin*  Brazilian  steamers  are  lacking;  in  sanitary  equip- 
m(*nt  and  practice.  With  an  exp('ri(*nee  of  some  years  and  many 
voya«i(*s  on  all  lin(*s.  1  am  fn*(*  to  say  that  tin*  new  Brazilian  boats  an* 
in  a  sanitary  condition,  both  al)ov(*  and  l)(*low  ileeks,  and  d(*cid(*dly 
*'Up(*rior  to  tlu*  older  vessels  of  competing  lin(*s.  d'lu*  most  minut(* 
attention  is  given  to  tlu*  cabins,  which  are  rigidly  insp(*cted  by  the 
lirst  oflicer,  the  doctor,  and  purs(*r  ev(*ry  morning.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Lloyd  steam(*rs  an*  iitt(*d  with  tlu*  Ix'st  tyju*  of  hath 
appliances,  and  what  is  l)ett(*r,  then*  an*  S(*V(‘ral  eh'gantly  litt('d 
bathrooms  on  each  of  tlu*  iu*w  steanu*rs. 

After  tlu*  hath  the  steward  will  serve*  in  your  cabin  (*arly  coffee*, 
streeng,  hut  ele*iir  iinel  e>f  ele*licie)us  Haven*.  The*re*  is  lu*  criticism  on 
the*  Braziliiin  ■■ele*stijuno,”  as  the*  eeirly  e*olfe*e  is  called,  greewn  in  the 
lanel  of  cedlVe*  and  maele*  fn*sh  by  theese  wlu)  live*  whe*re*  the*  ele*licate 
annna  eef  tlu*  white*  hleteem  fills  tlu*  morning  edr. 

THE  captain's  TABI.E. 

In  the*  e*le*giint  dining  saleeon  the*n*  iire*  twee  jerine-ijeed  tid)le*s,  with 
seaiting  iueenunueehition  feer  oO  first-e*hiss  ])asse*nge*rs,  se*rve*el  by  a 
e*e>rps  eef  ne*iitly  unife)rnu*el  ste*Wiinls,  e*ve*rv  eeiu*  eef  wheeiii  .se‘e*nis  to 
try  tee  nuike  hiuise*lf  use*fid  in  ii  e|uie*t  weiy.  'J'he*  e-edsine*  is  eU'e-ieleully 
Kremeh,  whiles  the*  nu*nu  e*anls  eiree  writte*n  in  Portuge*se*,  with  ein 
oe-easieeiial  elish  in  Kiiglish,  eefte*!)  s])e*lle*el  wneng,  hut  ])reepe*rly  se*rve*el. 
An  e*lfe>rt  is  nuide*  tee  jereijean*  elishe*s  to  sidt  the*  Viiiie*el  ii])))e*lite*s  eef 
the;  Afuerie  an  eer  English.  The;  meals  are  eef  e*eeurse  se*rve*el  in  e  eeurse*s. 
The  eenly  eritieism  1  feeuiul  wees  in  the*  ,‘ihunehene*e*  einel  Viirie*ty  eef  thee 
eli.she;s. 

At  the  captain's  tiihle  the;  ee)nve*r.satieen  is  usually  in  English,  leel 
by  the;  e  eeurte*.ems  e*apt!iin. 

Aneethe*!*  table;  eeern*s])e>neliiig  lee  the*  eaietaiu’s  i>  ]neeviele*el  feer  the; 
Peertiigueese*  eer  Brazilian  ]eiisse*nge*is  whee  imiy  ]ere*fe*r  be*ing  teege*the*r, 
the  se;rvie*e;  be*ing  the*  siime*,  ami  is  pre;siele;el  eeve*r  by  the*  lirst  <elhe*e*r, 
the  eleee-teer,  einel  purser,  with  flu;  yeeimg  eefru*e*rs  in  uiiifeeriu. 
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BUTTliKSSEI)  TRUNK  OF  TREE  COMMON  IN  THE  AMAZIJN  VALLEY  FORESTS. 

to  do  business  oii  the  Anicriciin  They  both  made  tlie  inijires- 

sion  that  tliey  were  having  a  lioliday  jaunt. 

Learning  tliat  one  of  the  staff  of  tlie  Pan  American  I’nion  wJiicli 
had  corres])onded  witli  them  was  a  fellow  jiassenger  en  route  to  the 
Amazon,  they  did  me  the  honor  of  telling  me  of  their  plans.  In 
reply  to  re(iuests  for  information  and  advice,  I  suggested  that  they 
])ay  a  lirst  visit  to  their  consul  and  get  his  advice  as  to  procedure 
before  taking  any  samjdes  ashore.  But  the  New  York  man  thought 
it  an  unnecessary  delay  and  advised  the  English  friend  to  ])ut  his 
seven  boxes  of  samjiles  before  the  Brazilian  customs  ollicer  as  baggage 
and  samples.  They  were  rushed  from  the  gangway  on  a  truck 
through  the  massive  doorway  of  the  Alfandega  to  await  leisurely 


Seated  at  the  table  with  us  was  a  young  Englishman,  a  naturalized 
citizen  with  British  ])rejudices,  en  route  on  the  long  voyage  around 
South  America  as  the  agent  of  two  of  the  large  manufacturers  of 
line  cutlery,  tools,  and  littings  of  every  description  in  Bhiladeli)hia 
He  carried  seven  large  ‘‘boxes,”  as  he  called  the  jiacking  trunks, 
])acked  with  heavy  samjiles.  He  expected  to  spend  a  year  on  tin* 
route  around  South  America. 

There  was  also  a  Xew  York  commercial  man  and  his  wife,  houml 
for  Bio  and  Buenos  Aires  to  boom  business  between  those  countries 
and  Xew  York.  He  was  a  ty])ical  American  drummer,  who  had 
never  been  in  South  America,  hut  was  sure  that  he  would  he  able 
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examination,  the  owner  dejectedly  accom|)anyino  his  Xew  York 
friend  to  the  liotel  without  even  a  jrri]). 

My  suit  case  was  chalked”  by  the  inspector  without  examina¬ 
tion  as  a  com})linient  and  a  case  of  100  bio  books  ])assed.  The  owner 
of  the  seven  boxes  was  delayed,  so  that  he  inisse<l  a  connect iiiij 
steamer,  liy  negotiations  and  aft(‘r  several  conferences  on  so-called 
‘‘samj)les"  of  line  cutlery,  in  oross  ])ackajres,  he  was  assessed  8350 
as  duty  and  ex])enses  on  his  sain])les.  which  ini<;ht  have  been  avoided 
by  first  <;oino  ashore  to  confer  with  the  consul  and  invitin*:  the 
merchants  aboard  to  s(‘e  sam])les. 

l)urin<r  the  voya<re  1  was  particularly  fortunate  in  l'orniin<r  the 
ac(piaintance  of  om*  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Pernamhuco.  who, 
accompanied  by  his  llrazilian  wife,  was  returnin':  from  a  visit  to 
\(!W  York.  Iwhere  lie  had  spent  his  earlier  years  with  a  firm  doinj; 
business  with  South  America,  but  had  lieim  in  (‘Xtensive  Jbusiness 
for  himself  during  a  n*sidence  of  3.')  years. 

As  the  crossing  of  thediilf  Stream  had  tlie  effect  of  sending  many 
of  the  passenjrers  below,  wi'  had  the  smokinu  room  to  ourselvi's.  lie 
was  a  oood  listener  and  1  think  rather  enjoyed  the  exchange  of  ])er- 
sonal  experiences  and  the  relation  of  some  adventures  in  the  upper 
Amazon.  Ih*  had  been  sulliciently  interested  to  buy  the  hooks, 
“Th(‘  Land  of  To-morrow’’  and  “Ot'oiisul  Americana’’  on  account 
of  the  ajritation  when  consul,  and  afterwards,  of  connectinjr  the  two 
jrreat  rivers  and  valleys  of  the  (‘arth,  tin*  Amazon  and  tin*  Missis¬ 
sippi,  bv  diri'ct  sti'amship  service  between  .\ew  Orleans  ami  Para. 

He  a::re(*d  with  my  proposition  for  conlininj:  the  service*  exedu- 
sively  between  the  (lulf  ports  and  the  Amazon  as  bi'iii!:  more  direct 
and  logical,  as  well  as  more  economical,  avoiding:  the  congested 
wharves  of  .Vew  York  with  the  exorbitant  f(*es,  as  well  as  avoiding 
the  L’.OOO  miles  of  dangerous  Atlantic  coast. 

In  discussion  of  the  matter  of  navi<:ation  to  north  Brazil,  it  is  well 
to  note  that  the  much-talk(*d-of  1  nte'riiational  Railway  ami  the*  Pan¬ 
ama  (’anal  are  not  to  he  considered,  the  Amazon  ami  trihutaru's 
(h'pendimr  (‘iitin'ly  on  water  transportation. 

In  talking:  the  matter  over  with  the  Pc'rnamhuco  irn'ichaiit,  In* 
agreed  that  Pernamhuco  and  |)oints  in  south  Brazil,  heini:  nean'st 
to  Kurope  and  on  the  route  of  the  several  liiu's,  wcia*  amply  |)ro- 
vi'h'd  for. 

'I’hc  men-haiit  surprised  jm>  by  the  iid'ormation,  substantiated  by 
correspondence*  of  an  ollicial  character,  to  the*  (*fl’(*ct  that  a  railway 
<rr(*iiter  in  conception  than  our  international  proposition  was  h(*inj: 
orj:aniz(*d  to  unite*  Lureepe*  and  Seuith  Ame*rie*ii  in  a  live*  diiys’  ve»ya<:e, 
as  eiutlim*el  by  fe»lle»win<r  e*xe*e*rpt: 
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EUKOl’KAN'.  AKUICAN,  AMI  SOI  TH  AMERU  AN  INTEHVATIONAI.  UAIIAVAY. 

(Translation  from  Frankfurter  Zeituiif;.! 

'I'hf  Ilioro-Al'ni-AimTii'iUi  Huihvay.  as  jiropustal.  will  rtin  aloiit;  tin*  westt-rii  ctiast 
of  Africa  fniiii  the  Straits  of  (lihraltar  to  Gorcc-Dakar,  or  Bathurst  that  is,  to  the  point 
which  is  nearest  Smith  America. 

'rite  maps  will  shew  the  cro.ssiii"  from  Goree-Dakar,  or  Bathtirst.to  IVrnamliuco 
occupies  only  three  days  on  the  (]nietest  [lart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  always  free  from 
foo  and  ice. 

'rite  crossinsr  I'rom  Gibraltar  to  Africa,  about  10  miles,  laiti  be  made  in  less  than 
half  an  hotir,  atul  cars  will  probably  be  ferrital  acro.ss  to  avoid  transshiiiment. 

The  btiildinoof  the  projected  railway  will  reditce  the  journey  from  Bnrope  to  Sottth 
America  to  five'  days. 

The  total  ex])ens(‘  of  Iniildintr  the  road  is  estimateil  at  .$1 000. 000.  Prelimitiary 
snrve\  ino  of  the  jiroposed  route  will  reipiin*  SdSO  per  kilometer. 

The  distance  from  Gibraltar  to  (ioree-l)akar  is  1.710  miles.  ' 

As  the  line  will  follow  the  coast,  work  can  be  commeticed  at  several  places  at  the 
same  time. 

Cost  of  riirht  of  way  will  be  insioniticant . 

Labor  will  be  chea|i,  it  is  believed.  Material  atid  stijiiilies  for  laborers  will  be 
expetisive  itetns,  as  al.-^o  a  fresh-water  stipjily  alont;  thelitie;  otherwise  there  are  jirac- 
tically  no  natitral  dillicitlties  to  contetid  with. 

Iti  additioti  to  the  itreat  impf'tns  triven  to  Eitroiiean-Sonth  Anu'rican  relations  by 
the  tiew  railway,  it  will  opeti  ti]i  Morocco  as  wtdl  as  Fretich  and  Knglish  colonies  in 
W(‘stern  Africa.  Iiesides  eonsiderably  n'llnciiiir  the  distances  tothe  Konsjo  and  South 
Afri(;a. 

The  (laper  says  editorially;  ‘•While  (iermany  is  not  as  directly  interested  in  the 
(iroject  as  Spain,  l''ranc('.  and  Knifland,  the  railway  would  tnaterially  assist  her  in 
developin';  her  .\frican  colonii's  atid  facilitat(“  her  irrowin*;  comtnerci'  with  South 
America.” 

The  (iroject  of  an  lliero-Afro-American  Railway  is  beinj;  (inshed  by  a  S|ianish  com¬ 
mittee*,  after  bavin, t;  been  bronoht  n|i  by  the  S]ianish  re|iresentativ(>  at  the  Al.Lreciras 
conference. 

Iti  order  to  tnake  tin*  |iro]ios(>d  railway  ch*arly  ititernational  iti  its  characlt*r  atid 
avoid  contlicis  between  interested  (lowers,  ihecommittt'ehassntrtresli'd  that  theSwiss 
Government  take  the  initiativi*  of  callitii;  a  conferetice  to  study  the  subject  ami 
event iiall,\'  lead  to  the  orirani/atioti  of  ati  international  com(iany  to  undertake  the 
biiilditn;  of  the  road. 

I N  T  K  U  X  T 1  < )  \  .V I .  It  .\  1 1 .  W  .\  VS . 

'rite  pfoposed  “  1  In'ro-.VI’ro-Aiticricati  ”  railwtiy  is  to  lio  const rtict od 
jilotijx  tit'itfly  -yooo  tnilcs  of  tlic  west  Africati  coast  to  reach  the  tiar- 
rowest  jioitit  of  the  .Vllantic,  a  distance  of  nautical  miles,  tvhere 

ji  thrt'c  days’  ferriaf^e  ptits  thetn  on  the  Sottth  Ainericiiti  coast  at 
IN'ftijttnlittco,  from  whetice  it  is  yet  a  five  days’  jonrney  to  Ihtra  on  the 
.Atna/.on  or  to  Kio  de  daneiro,  in  the  south  of  Brtizil.  A  possible 
railwiiy  alontr  the  lirazilitin  coast,  which  is  planned  from  I’ara  to  Kio, 
wottld  scarcely  facilittiti'  trallic  frotn  I’ernatnhitco. 

On  tin*  otlit'r  sidt*  of  the  two  Americati  contitients  is  planned  the 
gri'iil  Itdcritatiotial  Kailway,  connectin';  North  and  Smith  America, 
hy  a  line  Ittid  princi|)ally  alonj;  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  which 
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will  ill  nowise  benefit  Amazonia  or  north  Brazil,  which  has  the  henelit 
of  free  water  transportation,  as  previously  mentioned. 

I  he"  leave  to  rejieat  the  jirojiosition  relatiii"  to  competition  be¬ 
tween  water  and  rail — that  as  loii"  as  an  ounce  of  coal  can  shove  a 
ton  of  car"o  a  mile  on  the  ocean  and  heat  the  railroad  in  sjieed,  the 
railroads  need  not  ajiply. 

Tlie  movement  a"itated  in  my  consular  reports  of  unitiii"  the 
.\mazon  and  Mississi])])i  Rivers  and  Valleys  by  direct  steamship  com¬ 
munication  between  the  ports  of  Para  and  Xew  Orleans  seems  to  have 
awakened  interest  in  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Brazil,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  haviii"  been  foimed  to  ojierate  the  service  between  the  (lulf  and 
Brazilian  ]H>rts,  includiii"  Para.  It  is  to  he  ho])ed  this  new  American 
Braziliero  Co.  will  ])rolit  by  the  experience  of  the  former  company, 
who  made  the  mistake  of  atteinjitiii"  to  cover  all  of  Brazil  instead  of 
confiniii"  their  eiforts  to  nortli  Brazil  and  the  Amazon,  as  tlie  Booth 
Line  iloes. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  SlTf.VTlON. 

As  the  shi])s  sail  the  distance  from  New  York  and  Xew  Orleans  to 
Para  is  about  the  same,  the  advanta"e  of  the  southern  port  consistiii" 
in  the  avoidance  of  the  stormy  and  danjjerous  X’orth  .Vtlantic  coast, 
coujiled  with  tlie  crossing  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  rounding  of  llat- 
teras.  There  are  other  considerations  favorable  to  Xew  Orleans, 
])rinci|ially  in  the  roomy  wharfage  with  railway  connections  on  the 
levee  or  docks  for  miles  up  and  down  the  Mississipjii,  in  jilace  of  the 
congested  and  expensive  dock  facilities  of  Xew  York. 

The  time  between  the  Amazon  and  Mississijipi  may  he  shortened 
for  ])assenger  trallic  four  to  six  days  by  an  arrangement  for  the 
steamers  laden  with  cargo  to  call  for  passengers  at  Key  West,  who 
may  have  come  by  Pullman  car  direct  to  the  deep-water  docks  of 
that  port. 

.Vnother  advantage  of  this  suggestion  arises  from  the  convenience 
of  steamers  to  vSouth  America  in  alfording  opportunity  of  traveling 
from  llahana  to  the  island  of  Barhados,  as  well  as  to  all  points  in 
South  America,  instead  of  being  conpielled  to  go  to  Xew  York  to 
obtain  jiassage  south. 

A  modern  steamer  cajiableof  doing  15  miles  an  hour  would  shorten 
the  time  almost  one-half  and  alford  a  delightful  sail  through  the 
hist(HTc  islands  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  business.  The  island  of 
Barbados,  known  as  one  of  the  ])rincipal  coaling  stations  between 
North  and  South  America,  is  in  the  direct  path,  and  will  alford  a 
desirable  o])ening  for  American  coal  in  barges  from  the  Mississippi. 

Another  advantage  is  that  the  Xew  Orleans  steamers  to  the  Amazon 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  return  cargo,  principally  of  rubber,  which  is 
a  most  valuable  product,  of  wbich  the  United  States  consumes 
nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth  annually. 


L 


A\  ISLAND  OX  TIIK  AMAZON. 

Though  the  Amazon  proper  is  from  six  to  forty  miles  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  100  feet,  the  islands  are  fre(|uently  so  numerous  that 
the  mainland  is  not  visible.  Theehaiinels  and  cut-oils  are  in  many  places  so  narrow  that  steamers  from  an  opposite  direction  can 
scarcely  pass. 
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In  addition  to  rubber,  there  are  nuts,  liides,  cocoa,  dyewoods,  liard- 
woods,  and  valuable  timber,  which  may  be  had  for  the  "catchin<j;,'' 
all  (if  which  are  re(|uired  in  the  Northwest  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  recent  exploitation  of  the  rubber  industry  I  venture 
to  repeat  the  prediction  made  in  my  consular  ivport  “That  gold 
grows  on  the  trees  in  Amazonia.  " 

Imagination  -and  not  very  exulauant  imagination  at  that-- can  s(‘e 
a  world  power  in  Brazil,  in  the  distant  Aiden. 

dust  as  the  Amazon  is  the  greatest  river  in  the  world,  its  valleys 
will  some  day  be  the  seat  of  one  of  tlu*  greatest  empires  of  the  world. 


AMAZONAS  TllKATp;U,  MAXAOS,  UKAZII,. 

This  splondiil  slriu-liirc  is  silimhMt  I,(HK)  miles  up  the  Aimizon.  The  entrauce  and  suiiportinp  pillars  are 
(inished  in  white  tnarhle,  the  interior  is  riehly  de(»rated.  and  tlie  allejjorieal  paintint;s  that  ornament 
the  eeilinKs  of  the  foyt'r  and  auditorium  are  tlie  work  of  the  eelelirated  Italian  artist.  De  Angelis.  The 
cost  of  theedifiee,  which,  vieweil  from  tlie  tiarlior  is  one  of  the  tuost  eonspieuous  fi'at tires  of  the  landscape, 
was  .t2.IH)0.(NHI  ^'old. 


The  (iang(*s  and  the  Nile  tire  of  the  historic  past;  the  Danube,  the 
Volga,  and  the  Mississippi  are  of  the  present;  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  tind  the  Kongo  belong  to  the  future. 

In  till  the  world  there  is  no  vtilltw  so  riotous  in  fertility  as  that 
which  the  Amazon  waters,  and  suitable  population,  auh'd  by  modern 
macliinery  tind  tijipliances,  will  in  time  blaze  the  jiatliway  for  ch  iliza- 
lion  in  the  forest  of  tliat  portion  of  South  .\merica  known  as  Ama¬ 
zonia. 


iiimr.  Hull.  5  11 


SCHOOLS  OF 
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IX  addition  to  the  capital.  Peru  lias  three  important  centers  of 
higher  and  jirofessional  education,  viz,  Trujillo  for  the  north 
coast,  Arequipa  for  the  south  country,  and  (’uzco  for  the  south¬ 
east  interior  re<rion.  Naturally  the  most  inlluential  center, 
both  in  number  of  students  and  in  tin*  variety  of  schools,  is  at  Jdma. 
Here  are  located  the  major  rniversity  of  San  Marcos,  with  ajiproxi- 
mately  hOO  students,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  in  the  dejiartments  of 
medicine  and  law:  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men,  the  other  for 
women,  with  180  students:  the  enirineerin^  scliool  witli  182  stu¬ 
dents:  the  a<rricultural  school  with  00  students,  O.j  in  tlie  four- 
year  course  and  2o  in  the  two-year  practical  school;  the  trades 
school,  numbering  about  200  in  all  its  departments;  and  the  ('entral 
Theological  Seminary,  established  only  last  year  and  to  which  will 
come  for  the  last  years  of  study  students  from  all  the  diocesan  semi¬ 
naries  of  the  Re])ublic.  At  ])resent  do  students  are  enrolled,  but 
when  th(“  classes  are  all  in  oj)eration  the  numlK'r  will  exceed  200, 
and  the  institution  promises  to  be  of  immense  service  to  the  country 
in  raisin':  tlie  standard  of  philosophical  and  theolo<:ical  instruction. 
In  all  the  hiffher  and  professional  schools  of  the  capital  there  an* 
therefore  nearly  1,()00  students,  and  if  to  tliese  are  added  the 
number  in  tin*  three  other  centers  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  total 
pojmlation  of  less  than  .5.000.000  the  proportion  of  the  student 
|)Opulation  is  relatively  hijili,  considerin';  racial,  social,  and  economic 
conditions. 

For  the  economic  pro<;ress  of  the  countiy  the  three  technical 
schools  are  of  prime  importance  and  to  them  the  Re])uhlic  must 
look  for  the  skilled  men  to  mana<;e  the  ever-increasing  industrial 
enterprises’.  Unfortunately  the  trades  school  fartes  y  olicios). 
which  should  constitute  the  basis  of  industrial  training,  has  been 
diverted  from  its  ori<;inal  purpose,  and  under  its  last  director  has 
b(*(“n  administered  more*  as  an  en<;ineerin<;  school.  The  courses  in 
theory  have  been  multiplied  and  expanded  to  the  ne<;lect  of  j)ractical 
trainin';.  The  Government  has  called  a  halt  in  this  procedure  and 
proposes  to  reestablish  the  school  on  its  ori‘;inal  basis  and  make  it 
subservient  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  (h*si{;ned.  The  institution 
has  a  ma<;ni(icent  sit»*  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  facinj;  the  Avenida 
Gran  and  almost  in  front  of  tin?  new  medical  colle<;e.  To  the  rear 
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can  be  seen  the  entire  j)lain  that  stretches  from  Lima  to  the  sea. 
Tile  front  of  tlie  huildin"  is  two  stories  in  heiglit,  containing;  on  the 
first  floor  oflices,  classrooms,  anil  laboratories,  and  on  the  second 
dormitories  to  accommodate  100  men.  Around  the  large  patio  are 
one-stoiT  buildings  containing  other  laboratories,  shops,  classrooms, 
infirmarv,  dining  hall,  and  kitchens.  All  rooms  are  well  furnished 
for  their  resjiective  uses.  The  physical  and  electrical  laboratories 
are  well  eijuiped  and  the  iron  and  wood  workshops  have  more  than 
suflicient  aiipliances,  tools,  and  machineiy  for  jiractical  purposes, 
fn  one  wing  of  the  building  is  a  large  jirinting  establishment  for 


SCHOOL  OF  .\HTS  AM)  TRADES  AT  LIMA,  l*ERl’. 

The  iiistilution  oeeupies  a  magnifueiil  !iile  on  Ihe  outskirts  of  the  citv  and  is  housed  in  a  spacious 
two-story  laiiidinc.  The  fir.st  story  contains  the  adniinistration  olV.res.  classrooms,  and  labora¬ 
tories;  tlie  second  story  is  devoted  to  dorniitories  accominodatinc  100  men. 

instructions  in  that  trade.  A  dozen  journeymen  printers  are  regu¬ 
larly  emjilcyed  and  much  (lovernment  printing  is  done  here. 

Pupils  are  admitted  on  graduation  from  the  element aiy  schools 
and  the  course  of  .study  begins  with  one  year  of  jireparatoiy  studies 
common  to  all,  embracing  arithmetic,  algebra,  jilane  geometry, 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  history,  geography,  civics,  and 
handwork.  Following  this  comes  four  years  of  technical  studii's, 
some  obligatory  for  all.  others  reipiired  in  special  lines  onh*.  The 
course  is  too  extensive  considering  the  type  of  school  and  characti'r 
of  the  students,  ft  was  not  designed  to  be  a  manual-training  high 
school  jireparatoiy  to  the  engineering  college,  but  a  comjilete  unit 
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ill  itself  for  the  preimration  of  skilled  nieeliaiiies  and  foremen.  A 
tliree-year  course,  inelndin*;  the  jireparatorv  year,  would  meet  tlie 
'litnation  more  nearly  and  reduce  tlie  nmninii  expenses  one-lialf. 
The  reform  now  in  jiro^ress  contemplates  such  a  ehanjie  and  with 
added  em|)hasis  on  the  practical  work,  and  with  closer  supervision, 
will  increase  the  elliciency  of  the  admirable  plant  and  |)lace  the 
school  on  the  jilane  where  it  can  he  of  most  s(‘rvice  to  the  country. 

The  enjiineerinj;  collefje  is  located  neai-  tlu'  center  of  Lima  and 
o(,“cn])ie.s  half  a  block.  The  hnildinj;  is  of  two  stories  with  tw** 
interior  courts.  Around  the  court  of  honor  are  situated  the  admin¬ 
istrative  ollices.  classrooms,  library,  museums,  and  around  the  rear 
court  are  found  the  laboratories  and  shojis.  The  ilirector,  Sr.  Michel 
Tort,  is  of  a  distin<;nisheil  Peruvian  family,  and  en<^ineer  of  extensivi* 
trainin'!  f>pd  exjierience,  and  jiossesses  rare  executive  ability.  The 
faculty  is  comjiosed  entirely  of  jiraduate  ('n<rineers,  jiractically  all 
alumni  of  the  colle<!e.  In  addition  to  teachin'r  they  all  practice 
their  profession.  The  directors  of  the  sevi'ral  lahoratoiies  and 
shojis  fjive  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  school.  The  course  of 
instruction  covers  four  years  and  is  almost  exclusively  technical. 
Students  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  four  years  of  sec- 
ondarj’ edu<-ation  before  enterin'!.  Four  courses  are  oifered:  C’ivil. 
mechanical,  minin'!,  imd  electrical  engineerin'!.  The  director  i> 
himself  professor  of  mineralo<!y,  and  the  laboratory  of  this  dej)art- 
ment  is  a  model  of  completeness.  Assays  are  made  not  only  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  but  for  the  (lovernment  and  for  corporations 
and  individuals,  ('onsideriu"  the  imjiortance  of  the  minin'!  industry 
in  Peru,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  department  would  receive 
particular  develojnnent.  But  the  others  are  not  neglected.  The 
necessitA'  of  irrigation  in  all  the  coast  region  ami  the  near  interior 
(•alls  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  civil  engiiu'ers,  and  this  course 
is  likewise  in  much  (hunand  at  jiresent.  The  course  in  mechanical 
engine(*ring  is  necessarily  in  Peru  closcdy  allied  to  mining,  but  in 
addition  the  large  sugar  int(Tests  call  for  men  to  meet  tludr  needs. 
A  well-e(|uipped  mechanical  engineer  is  a  prime  necc'ssity  on  an 
isolated  sugar  estate  and  this  line  of  engine(*rs  find  ready  emplo}- 
ment.  Courses  are  given  also  in  archit(*cture.  A  magnificent  e(pii])- 
ment  in  electricity  has  just  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  !?4(), ()()()  gold. 
A  general  elementary  course  in  electricity  is  reciuired  of  all  students, 
but  advanced  laboratory  instruction  has  not  been  possible  until 
lf)ll.  The  mnv  installation  will  enable  the  .school  to  train  thorough 
electrical  engiiu'ers. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  various  courses  students  are  required 
to  do  during  vacation  actual  work  in  the  field  or  mines  under  the 
guidance  of  a  professor  and  make  formal  report  thereon.  Two  or 
three  weeks  are  devoted  to  this  vacation  woik  and  nuich  stress  is 
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laid  u])on  it.  The  plan  is  but  a  ])ait  of  the  <;eiu*ial  system  of  practical 
training',  that  is  the  keystone  of  the  institution  under  the  direction 
of  Sr.  Fort.  To  this  he  adds  a  close  supervision  over  the  work  and 
laboratory  staudinj;  of  the  students.  This  system,  joined  with  the 
admiial)le  facilities  in  lal)oiatorv  and  library  now  ])Ossessed  by  the 
institution,  will  make  the  collejte  of  the  hrst  <irade  and  a  power  for 
the  dovelo])ment  of  I’eru  by  Peruvians. 

As  early  as  lS.>t  the  (iovernment  conceived  the  idea  of  agricultural 
instruction,  but  nothin, was  actually  undertaken  until  1.S74,  when 
land  was  secunal  that  comprises  the  nucleus  of  the  lar"e  domain  of 
250  hectares  now  owned  by  the  State  and  devoted  to  practical  and 
theoretical  instruction  in  ajjriculture.  It  woidd  be  dillicult  to 
ima,<;ine  a  more  ideal  location  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  present 
National  Agricultural  School.  Situated  about  2  miles  from  Lima 
toward  the  southwest  in  a  plain  slo]>in<;  <jently  towanl  the  sea,  receiv¬ 
ing;  abundant  water  from  the  Rimac  throufth  irrigating  ditches,  it 
is  a  paradise  of  seniitropical  vegetation.  Two  avenues  lead  from 
the  city  to  the  farm,  and  it  is  jdanned  to  continue  them  to  the  town 
of  Mirallores  that  lies  between  the  farm  and  the  sea.  with  a  loop  at 
the  farther  end.  A  very  careful  and  artistic  plan  of  roadways  has 
l)een  drawn,  and  when  the  work  is  complete  it  will  make  an  agricul¬ 
tural  ])ark.  which  will  be  but  the  e.xtension  of  the  present  zoological 
gardens.  The  school  now  comprises  besides  the  main  building  and 
the  adjacent  biological  laboratory  three  isolated  laboratories  foi' 
experimental  work  in  sugar,  arboriculture  and  viniculture,  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  station,  a  poultry  house,  a  former  hacienda,  the  center  of  the 
practical  farm,  and  tlie  directoi’s  house.  In  the  main  building,  built 
in  the  form  of  an  H.  are  situated  the  ollices,  classiooms,  laboratories, 
anil  dormitories.  The  furnishings  and  laboratory  equijiment  are 
good  and  sulhcient.  The  technical  library  is  small  but  jiractical. 
The  present  oiganization  of  the  school  dates  from  1901,  when  a 
group  of  agronomic  engineers  was  brought  from  Belgium  and  put  in 
charge.  Since  that  time  the  administration  has  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Belgians,  but  at  present  much  of  the  ])ractical  work  and 
some  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  Peruvians.  In  1911,  05  students 
were  following  the  regular  course  of  four  years  loading  to  the  diploma 
or  agronomic  engineei’,  and  25  were  enrolled  in  the  two-year  course 
of  practical  farming.  The  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  by  the 
j)roprietors  of  large  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  estates.  The  record  of 
the  alumni  is  one  to  be  jiroud  of,  as  nearly  all  have  succeeded  ti> 
])ositions  of  influence  and  ju'cuniary  profit. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  experimental,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  both  the  teaching  and  the  experimentation  might 
not  be  still  better  done  if  they  were  completely  separated.  It  is  the 
old  ipiestion  of  the  difference  between  the  teacher  and  the  investi- 
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jjator.  Of  two  inoii  of  equal  ability  one  may  be  more  edicieiit  in  one 
])iofession  and  the  other  in  the  other  callin".  At  Lima,  where  so 
little  comparatively  has  yet  been  done  in  spite  of  the  active  work  of 
the  school  toward  securin';  accurate  scientilic  data,  the  call  for  the 
investifjatoi-  is  stron<;.  The  afjricultural  interests  of  tlie  whole  country 
are  askiiif;  for  data,  and  the  staple  crops  are  so  varied  that  the  school 
can  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  scientific  information.  Many 
pamphlets  have  been  published  (lurin';  the  last  10  years  by  members 
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of  the  staff  and  others  translati'd  int(»  Spanish  j;iA’in<;  the  results  of 
similar  investi<;atin<;  abroad.  In  Peru  the  <;reat  variety  of  soils  and 
the  necessity  of  irrif;ation,  which  introduces  the  other  element  of 
variety  and  amount  of  water  used,  makers  a<;iicultural  experimenta¬ 
tion  a  complicat(“d  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  central  colle<;e  at  Lima,  the  (loAernmont  main¬ 
tains  practical  a<;ricultural  schools  at  Iluancayo,  ('u/.co,  and  Chac.ha- 
jroyas.  a»\d  in  each  of  the  22  hi^h  schools  for  hoys  there  is  pjiven 
instruction  in  elementary  agriculture. 


Ann  XTjc'  cjfvnTp^Tp 
r\  1  1  JlI JlL  O  JL  Vllllril  Iv^ 


The  Bl’LLETlX  is  in  receipt  of  an  accountant  description  of 
the  Brazilian  exliibit  at  the  International  Hygienic  Exposition 
held  in  Dresden,  Gei’inany,  May  to  October,  1911. 

From  the  account  it  will  be  noted  that  Brazil’s  exhibit  was 
largely  confined  to  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  Tropics.  The  promoters  of  the  exposition  had  signi¬ 
fied  in  their  prospectus  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  have  the  various 
exhibits  from  each  country  illustrate  the  hygienic  researches  and  the 
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DKKSDKN. 

In  this  pavilion  Itrazil  oxhil)ilO(l  tho  spiondid  rcsnlts  attainoii  l>y  her  physicians  and  scientists  in 
tlieir  investigations  on  tropical  diseiWs. 

results  thereof  in  that  particular  country,  and  the  splendid  exhibit  of 
Brazil,  showing  the  wonderful  work  accomplished  by  her  ]>hysicians 
and  .scientists,  is  such  that  all  America  should  take  pride  in  the  ]>romi- 
nent  position  she  holils  in  the  scientific  world  and  applaud  her  energy 
and  enterprise  in  ilemonstrating  the  fact  u|)on  this  occasion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  elimination  of  .some  of  the  most  tech, 
nical  passages,  of  interest  only  to  the  physician  and  scientist,  Ave 
herewith  give  a  free  translation  of  the  German  account. 
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MODKI.S  OF  TllK  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITI  TIOXS  OF  HRAZIE. 

In  ono  of  the  rooms  of  the  Hntzilian  exhibit  is  a  lar^e  relief  model  of  the  proumls  and  litiildinj's  of  the 
Oswaldo  Cmz  Institute  at  MatiRuinhas,  near  Kio  <te  Janeiro.  The  white  model  in  otie  eortier  of  the 
room  re[)re.senls  the  main  huildiiiK  of  the  Cruz  Institute,  and  the  other  model  is  of  the  public  board 
of  health  builditin  at  Uio. 

(lysontcrv,  niiilaria,  otc.  In  "lass  cases  arc  shown  collections  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  niostiuitos,  "atiflics,  and  ticks,  a  lar"c  numher  of  cultures  of 
fun"i  pathogenic  for  men  and  animals,  etc.,  while  a  lar"c  wall  is  (illcd 
with  spt'ciincns,  casts,  tuid  ilhistiiitions  of  tin*  ('ha"as  disease,  Thyreol- 
ditifi  iKtidsifdvyi,  which  was  discovert'd  ahout  two  yt'ars  a"o  hy  Dr. 
(Carlos  (’ha"as,  division  chi(*f  of  the  Oswaldo  ('ruz  Institute,  in  a  small 
district  in  the  inttnior,  and  (“xlnuistivtdy  investi"at(‘d  hy  him  since 
then.  This  diseast*  is  caiist'd  hy  a  "crm discovt'red  hythedoctor, called 
Schizotrypnnuiit  crnzl,  which  is  transmitted  hy  a  wood  chinch.  Then' 
are  also  shown  [ilaster  casts  of  "oitt'is  in  various  states  of  develop- 
iiK'iit,  photographs  of  acutt'  am!  chronic  cast's  aiiioii"  adults  and 
children,  specimens  of  tlist'ast'd  organs,  and  a  wall  picturt'  illustratiiifr 
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The  Brazilian  exhibit  in  Dresden  relates  only  to  the  purely  scien¬ 
tific  features  of  hygiene.  Upon  t'nteriii"  the  pavilion,  in  a  rich  dome¬ 
like  room,  is  .seen  a  lar"e  model  of  the  "rounds  and  huildin"s  of  the 
Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  for  Expt'iimental  Batholo"y  and  Serum- 
therapeutics,  which  is  located  at  Man"uinhas,  near  Kio  tie  Janeiro. 
In  the  twt)  ctuTiers  t)f  the  room  are  lar"t'r  motlels  tif  the  main  huiltliii" 
t»f  the  institute  anti  the  jiuhlic  htiard  t»f  iietdth  huildiii"  in  Kio. 

In  a  rtuun  inimt'diatt'ly  tt»  the  left  wt'  ntjte  a  lar"e  numht'r  of  ana¬ 
tomical  preparations  anti  specimens  in  "clatine  which  relate  to  various 
tliseases,  .such  as  pla"ue,  yelltiw  fever,  ankylosttunia.sis,  ama'hic 
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the  development  of  the  Schizotrifpdnum  in  vertebrate  animals  and 
insects. 

In  tlie  op])osite  room  we  lind  mimeious  microseopie  pi-eparations 
of  the  (’hafias  disease,  livin"  Schizotrupani  in  the  hlood  of  ])orpoises. 
cuts  Irom  the  heaiT.  hm<;s.  liver,  and  muscles,  with  colored  oiiraiiisms, 
also  specimens  of  variola,  anhum,  hlastomyces,  etc.  In  cases  are  also 
sam])les  of  tlie  various  sera  and  vaccines  prepared  hv  th(‘  institute  and 
plaster  casts  of  Lc'ischmaniosis.  Yaws,  etc. 

In  a  fourth  compartment  is  di'inonstrated  how  the  yellow  fever 
was  colujuered  thi'ouijhout  almost  the  whole  of  Brazil  through  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  patient  and  the  destruction  of  the  <rerm-carryin}j;  mos¬ 
quito-  the  Stcpomiiid  cdlopu^  (  fdseidid).  AVe  see  here  a  collection  of 
the  material  used  for  fumi"atin<r  houses  and  disiid'ectin^  drains,  kill¬ 
ing  the  mos(|uito  larvse,  etc.:  a  larjje  mo<lel  of  two  isolation  rooms 
with  mos(juito-proof  screened  hall.  etc.,  many  small  motlels,  statis¬ 
tics  relative  to  the  deciease  and  final  e.xtinction  of  yellow  fever  in 
Hio  and  l^ara,  on  the  <reneial  <lecrease  of  all  iid'ectious  diseases  in 
Hio,  mod('ls  and  pictures  of  the  ('layton  api)aratus  for  developinir 
suli)hurous  teases  in  draijis  and  ships,  the  apparatus  of  (ienest-1  len- 
sclier  for  formal  and  sul])hur,  etc. 

The  systematic  eradication  of  yellow  fever  was  started  in  I’ara  in 
March.  1910.  and  for  live  months  tliere  has  not  been  a  sin<;le  new 
case. 

The  next  two  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  special  exlnhit  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  in  which  the  State  public  health  bureau  and  the  Serum 
Therapeutic  Institute  of  Butanto  participate.  From  the  latter  are 
shown  ‘jra])hic  pictures  showinir  the  first  aiijiearance  and  the  linal 
(‘Xtinction  of  yellow  fever  in  the  cities  of  ('ampinas  and  Santos,  where 
there  have  been  no  cases  of  the  disease  since  1004.  After  the  fact 
that  the  Siepomyki  cdlopus  was  really  the  carrier  of  the  disease  had 
been  established  by  repeated  experiments  of  the  North  American 
])hysicians,  althou'rh  the  ixerm  of  the  disease  is  still  unknown,  method¬ 
ical  measures  were  taken  against  it.  esjiecially  throuirh  isolation  of 
each  patient,  ami  that  with  the  best  results,  so  that  even  the  for¬ 
merly  severely  visited  city  of  Santos  has  for  years  been  thorou<;ldy 
sanitated. 

In  addition  are  also  shown  s])ecimens  of  milk  pox.  views  of  the 
isolation  hospitals  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos,  the  buildinijs  of  the 
|)ublic  health  department,  the  Maternite,  the  Bacteriolo<;ical  Insti¬ 
tute.  the  Disinfection  Bureau,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  the 
Vaccination  Institute. 

'fhe  ilivision  of  the  State  Serum  Therapeutic  Institute  contains 
tabulated  xiews  of  all  species  of  snakes  known  in  America  and 
es])ecially  of  those  of  Brazil;  the  in  vest  ijjat  ions  of  their  poisons,  the 
specifically  neutralizing:  effects  of  snake  sera;  statistics  relative  to 
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acci<lents  ocfasionod  l)y  snake  bites,  wliieb  are  nuieh  less  frequent 
than  is  coniinonly  thoujrht;  eolleetions  of  dead  Brazilian  snakes: 
stick  with  slin<r  attachment  for  catchinj:  the  reptiles:  cases  for  trans- 
portin};  them:  show  cases  containin';  various  ])roducts  of  the  insti¬ 
tute;  serum  anticrotalicum — a<;ainst  the  poison  of  rattlesnakes: 
plague  serum  and  vaccine:  diphtheretic  and  tetanus  antitoxin;  poi¬ 
sons  ami  poisonous  fangs  of  reptiles;  views  of  the  old  and  the  new 
buildings,  etc. 

In  the  beautiful  and  s|)acious  kinematogra])hic  room  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  pavilion  are  given  lectures  of  an  hour's  duration  four  times  a 
day,  on  the  methods  for  fighting  yellow  fever,  disinfection  of  houses 
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In  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  display  of  research  and  invest igal ion  conducted  by  lirazilian  scientists 
are  microscopic  preparit  ions  of  the  Chacas  disease,  iilastomycos,  anatomical  spttcimens  in  pclatine 
relating  to  tropical  diseases,  partieulariy  plague,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  etc.,  and  collections  of 
tropical  infectious  insects. 

ami  drains,  destruction  of  mostpiitoes  and  their  larvae,  isolation  of 
patients,  the  catching  of  snakes  and  the  extraction  of  their  poisons, 
on  the  snake  park  ami  on  the  harmless  but  useful  .]fussurana  snake, 
which,  being  immune  to  the  poison  of  the  other  snakes,  wages  success¬ 
ful  war  on  them,  killing  them  by  means  of  quick  ami  skillful  con¬ 
strictions  tind  then  swallowing  them. 

The  Brazilian  pavilion  is  bi'ing  crowded  by  visitors  composed  of 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  more  learned  scientists  and  two 
physicians  of  the  commission  are  in  attendance  for  the  jnirjiose  of 
guidance  and  instruction. 


EDWAKI)  WHYMPER,  artist,  explorer,  and  above  all,  moun¬ 
taineer,  is  (lead.  He  died  at  (’hainonix  on  September  15 
last  in  his  72d  year. 

Inasmueli  as  bis  greatest  contributions  to  science  in  the 
way  of  discoveries  of  new  <;enera  in  entymolojiy,  new  species  and 
varieties  in  natural  liistoiy,  collections  of  specinums  relatini;  to 
etlmolojiy, establishment  of 
previously  unknown  facts 
relative  to  air  pressures  in 
<;reat  altitudes,  accurate 
determination  of  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  <j[reatest  |)eaks 
of  the  (‘(piatorial  Andes  - 
the  summits  of  some  of 
which  he  was  the  lirst  to 
reach  -in  short,  because 
the  fjreatest  work  of  his  life 
was  accomplished  in  South 
America,  we  dc'em  it  hut 
tittin*;  that  Tiik  Bi  i.i.ktix 
should  publish  a  short  bio- 
•jraphical  sketch,  and  also 
a  l)rief  review  of  the  book 
which  hrou<xht  him  the 
coveted  honor  of  the 
“Patron’s  ^old  medal" 
from  the  Royal  Geo<;raphi- 
cal  Society,  ‘  ‘  T  r  a  v  e  1  s 
.Vmonjist  the  Great  Andes 
of  the  Ecpiator.” 

Edward  Whymper  was 
hoin  in  Eondon  April  27, 

1S4().  lie  was  the  son  of 
an  artist,  and  hv  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  2()th  year 
had  become  a  very  skillful  wood  engraver.  In  bSbO  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  a  London  publisher  to  make  a  seru's  of  sketches  of  Alpine 
scenery,  and  he  undeitook  an  extensive  journey  throujih  the  central 
and  we.st(Mn  Alps.  It  was  probably  this  commission  which  determiiu'd 
his  future*  caiver  by  developing  his  latent  passion  for  exploration  and 
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Mr.  Whyniper'.s  arhiovi'iiionts  in  inountaiiitHiring  and  hi.s 
valuable  work  in  scienlifie  rest'areh  had  UK'n  recognized 
!)>•  many  li'anied  societies  in  botli  heniisi)hercs.  lie  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Kdinbtir);h:  Fellow  ami 
Fatron'.s  .Mi'dallis't  of  the  Uoyal  Ceocraphical  Society; 
honorary  mcmlH'r  of  the  (ieographical  Society  of  Paris:  of 
French.  Swi.ss.  and  Italian  .\lpine  Chibs:  of  the  Sierra. 
.\ppalachian,  Canadian,  Hocky  Moimtain.  and  various 
New  York  Clubs;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  .Maurice  and 
St.  I.a/.are.  Ho  died  September  l.i,  1911. 
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mountain  cliinhintr.  Kvcn  upon  tliis  first  jouriK'y  lu*  acconi])lislu'(l 
soino  ivmarkahlo  Teats  oT  climlnnj;,  lie  and  inemheis  of  his  ]>arty  Ix'injf 
tlie  first  to  scale  the*  summits  of  several  of  the  highest  of  the  Kreneh 
All  )s,  notahly  ainonj:  them  heinu  the  Pointe  des  Kerins,  considered 
the  most  remarkahle  feat  of  inountaineerin<i  recorded  up  to  that  time. 
The  jxreatest  feat  of  his  earlier  years,  howevei-.  was  not  attained  until 
repeated  efforts,  extendin*;  over  a  period  of  five  years,  had  resulted  in 
failure.  This  was  the  eompiest  of  the  Matterhorn. 

I  ])  to  the  year  llStio  the  belief  jirevaileil  that  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhorn  was  absolutely  inaeeessihle  to  man.  On  the  14th  of 
-July  of  that  year  Mr.  Whymper  ju-oved  the  eontrai  v,  hut  the  event 
was  attended  by  a  tra<redy  that  came  very  near  to  |)uttin<;  an  end  to 
his  own  adventurous  eaieer.  The  ascending  jiarty  consisted  of  Mr. 
Whymiier,  three  otlnu-  Kiii^lish  <ientlemen.  and  three  Swiss  <;uides. 
'Pheir  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  and  they  attained  the 
summit,  hut  upon  their  r('turn  on  the  descent  the  connecting  rojic  of 
the  elimhers  suddenly  parted  and  the  thi-ee  Kn>:lislimen  with  one  of 
the  guides  fell  into  a  chasm  thousands  of  feet  dei'p,  leavinjr  Whympei' 
and  the  two  otlier  <ruides  elinjjciii'X  to  the  rocks,  llis  hook  “Seramhles 
Amonjrst  the  Alps” — published  in  1S71  -  contains  most  vivid  and 
‘iraphie  descriptions  of  his  attiunjits  on  the  Mattiuhorn  and  paitieu- 
larly  of  the  tra<rie  sequel  of  the  final  success. 

In  1S()7  ho  undertook  an  expedition  to  (Ireoidand,  which  resulted 
in  important  eolleetions  of  fossil  plants  wliieh  are  now  in  the  ffooloft- 
ieal  oolloetion  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  jiart  of  the  year  1S7!»  that  Mr.  Whymper 
fitted  out  the  expedition  that  is  of  the  most  interest  to  Americans. 
It  had  Ion*'  been  a  mooted  question  whether  human  life  could  he 
sustaini'd  at  <;reat  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the  s(‘a  in  sueli  a  man¬ 
ner  as  would  ])ermit  of  the  accomplishment  of  useful  work.  It  was 
primarily  to  fiather  facts  and  data  to  determine  this  question,  and 
incidentally  to  j'ather  material  relative  to  vegetable  and  animal  life 
at  such  hi<;h  altitudes,  that  this  expedition  was  undertaken. 

In  his  introtluction  to  “Travels  Amonj^st  the  (Ireat  Andes  of  the 
Equator”  Mr.  Whymper  discu.sses  the  evidence  as  to  the  effects  of 
extremely  hifih  altitmles  on  the  human  orjranism  offered  by  many 
explorers,  summariziiift  as  follows: 

Tfiis  evifieiiee  has  come  from  all  ])art.s  of  the  world,  ami  has  acciimiilate(l  durin<r 
several  centuries.  It  has  been  afforded,  independently,  by  multitudes  of  persons  of 
diverse  conditions,  by  cultured  men  of  science  down  to  illiterate  peasants,  the  latter 
of  whom  can  not  hav<!  heard  of  exj)eriences  beyond  their  own,  and  althou<;h  the  testi¬ 
mony  often  differs  in  detail,  it  agrees  in  tin;  <;eneral  leadiii"  features,  .\ausea  and 
voinitiii};,  headach(;s  f)f  most  severe  character,  h'verishne.ss,  hemorrhages,  lassitude, 
depression,  and  weakness,  anil  an  indescribable  feelin^  of  illness  have  been  rejieatedly 
mentioned  as  •tecurrin';  at  trreat  elevations,  and  have  oidy  bi'cn  cured  by  de.sci'ndiiiir 
into  lower  zones.  To  these  maladies  the  term  motmtain  sickne.ss  is  now  commonly 
applied. 
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C'outimiiii",  as  to  the  purpose  of  his  expedition  he  says; 

As  Uio  main  ()l)jcct  of  the  joiirnoy  was  to  observe  the  effects  of  low  pressure  and  to 
attain  the  greatest  possible  heifrlit  in  order  to  experience  it,  Chiinborazo  naturally 
elaitned  the  first  attc'ntion,  on  account  of  its  absolute  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  1 
pniposed  to  eneatnp  u]>on  this  moitntain  at  yradttally  increasin;'  heights,  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  rt'achitig  the  summit.  But  as  there  was  no  certainty  that  this  could 
be  done,  and  a  possibility,  at  least,  that  the  results  of  the  investigations  might  be  of 
a  m^gative  character,  various  other  objects  wen*  kept  in  vi(“w.  jirincipal  among  them 
being  the  (hUermination  of  the  altitudes  and  of  the  relative  ])ositions  of  the  chief 
mountains  of  Ecuador,  the  com))arison  of  boiling-point  observations  and  of  aneroids 
against  the  mercurial  barom<>t(>r.  and  collecting  in  botany  and  zoology  at  great  heights. 
1  conceriK'd  myself  lu'ither  with  commerce  or  ])olitics.  nor  with  the  natives  and  their 
ways,  and  there  are.  besides,  many  inten'sting  topics  which  might  be  dwelt  upon 
that  find  no  place  in  this  volume. 

The  followiii"  rather  quaint  conclusion  of  this  introduction  is 
\v(»rthv  of  qtiotation : 

We  traveled  through  Ecuador  unarmed,  except  with  passports  which  were  never 
exhibited,  and  with  a  number  of  letters  of  introduction  which  were  for  the  most  jnirt 
not  j)resented;  adopting  a  ixilicy  of  nonintervention  in  all  that  did  not  concern  us. 
and  rigidly  respecting  the  customs  of  the  country,  traver.'^ing  that  Republic  without 
molestation,  trusting  more  to  our  wits  than  to  our  credentials,  and  believing  that  a 
j(‘st  may  coiupier  where  force  will  fail,  that  a  bon  mot  is  often  better  than  a  ])assport . 

'Pho  cxjtcnsc  of  the  ('xpedition  heiiio;  borne  hv  Mr.  Whynqter  alone, 
his  staff  was  necessarily  on  ti  modest  scab*  tind  he  took  with  him  as 
aids  two  of  his  former  Alpine  <;uides,  dean-Antoine  ('arel,  ami  his 
cotisin,  Louis  (’arel,  with  the  intention  of  jtickinfi  up  a  third  man  in 
Kcuador. 

With  the  two  C'arels  and  his  su|)plies  he  landed  at  (luayatpiil 
December  9,  1S7!).  After  havin<;  completed  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  his  supplies,  he  left  this  city  for  Bodegas  on  the  13th, 
arrived  there  the  next  day,  and  started  immediately  with  his  caravan 
of  three  aids,  numerous  arrieros  (muleteers)  ami  pack  mules  for 
(luaranda,  the  little  town  which  he  proposed  to  make  the  base  of 
operations  in  his  attack  on  ('himhorazo.  Although  crossing  inter¬ 
vening  mountains  and  hut  a  few  miles  distant,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  great  peak  on  aceount  of  the  mists  and 
clouds.  It  was  not  until  December  21  that,  standing  on  an  elevation 
near  (luaranda  with  his  instruments  in  readiness,  he  obtained  his 
first  unobstructed  view,  and  here  is  his  comment: 

Two  Ihing.x  iii.stautly  arrested  attention.  One  of  these  was  that  Chimborazo  had 
two  summits — twin,  snowy  domes — a|)parently  ecpially  elevated.  The  other  was 
that  the  whole  of  that  i)art  of  the  mminlain  which  was  .seen  from  (Juaranda  was  nearly 
covered  with  glaciers. 

.\11  the  writers  who  have  refern>d  to  ('himhorazo  from  ))(*rsonal  knowledge,  notably 
Humboldt  and  Boussingault.  have  spoki'ii  of  the  ‘'summit.’’  never  of  summits;  and 
in  a  well-known  j)assage  in  .Vsie  Centrale,  which  has  been  embodied  in  many  geo¬ 
graphical  works.  Humboldt  e\j)ressly  d<!clares  that  he  saw  no  glaciers  in  Ecuador. 


MOCNT  CHIMBORAZO,  KCTTAPOR. 

Till'  summit  of  this  magnifioent  mountain,  the  highest  of  the  Kcuailoreuii  Amies,  was  sealeil  for  the  first  lime  iiy  Iviwanl  tVhymper  ami  two  eompanions  on  .lanuarv  1 

ISSn.  .Aeeording  to  his  ealeulations  the  summit  is  20,(>(IS  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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•'1  liuvis  seen  nothing  in  the  Tropics,”  In*  .says,  ‘'neither  in  Quito  (meaning  the  vice 
royalty  of  Quito,  einliracing  the  whole  of  Kcnadon  nor  in  Mexico,  resembling  the  Swiss 
glaciers;”  ami  he  (piotes  a  conlirmalory  passage  from  Hou.ssingatilt,  in  which  the  latter 
says  that  he  is  only  actpiainted  with  one  glacier  in  Ecuador,  upon  the  mountain 
Tunguragua — "c'est  le  .seul  glacier  (pie  j’aie  vu  en  Am6ri(pie  entre  les  tropicpies.  ” 
Yet  1  saw  Chindjorazo  crowned  by  glacier,  and  streaming  with  glaciers.  They  de¬ 
parted  in  all  directions  from  a  jdateau  on  the  top,  almost  covering  the  mountain.” 

(Jf  course  his  ohjcct  wus  to  usctMid  the  lu<rlior  of  the  two  |)eaks. 
iiiiil  it  liecanie  iiecessarv  to  use  the  theodolite  to  detennitie  tliat  the 
western  suininit  was  the  lii<:her  of  tlie  two.  The  two  Carels  were 
then  sent  on  a  reconnoitering:  expedition  to  select  the  easiest  route, 
and  returned  on  Deceinher  23,  havin';  reached  a  hei<;ht  of  about 
1(5,450  feet  and  selected  the  location  for  the  first  cam])  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  The  arrieros  refusiiii;  to  leave  before  the  day  after 
(’hristmas,  it  was  on  the  morninj;  of  the  2()th  that  the  train,  consist- 
inj;  of  the  explorer,  his  .3  aides,  .3  arrieros,  2  Indians,  and  14  animals— 
10  for  hairoajie  and  4  for  riding; — left  the  town  for  the  mountain. 

3'hey  camped  at  the  mouth  of  a  vallon  leading:  directly  toward  the 
western  summit,  and  the  next  morning:  found  that  the  Indians, 
iiccompanied  by  five  of  the  mules,  had  g:one.  This  necessitated  two 
tri])s  for  movinj;  to  the  next  and  hig:her  camj),  but  this  was  ticcom- 
plished  by  5.30  in  the  afternoon.  This  camj)  was  at  an  elevtition  of 
10,040  feet,  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Whymper  had  his  first  ex])e- 
lience  with  mountain  sickness,  lie  had  noticed  that  the  animals 
seemed  to  show  sig:ns  of  distress  after  reaching:  a  heig:ht  of  10,000 
feet,  and  that  by  the  time  camp  was  rciiched  they  were  completely 
spent,  hid- 

\Ve  wore  all  iu  high  s])irits.  The  wt'ulhcr  had  been  tine  and  the  move  had  been 
successfully  effected.  It  was  arranged  that  one  of  the  arrieros  should  sh'ej)  at  Torto- 
rillas  and  come  uj>  daily  to  learn  what  was  needed,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  troop  was 
sent  back  to  (Juaranda.  Tlngv  left  us  very  gladly,  for  although  we  had  succc'eded  in 
establishing  our  cant])  at  the  selected  spot,  it  had  only  been  dotie  by  great  exertions 
on  the  part  of  my  pi'ojtle  and  their  beasts.  The  mules  were  forced  up  to  the  last 
yard  they  could  go,  and  staggeritig  tinder  their  burdens  (which  were  .scarcely  more 
than  half  the  weight  they  were  accustomed  to  carry)  stopped  repi'atedly,  and  by 
their  tnmibling,  falling  on  their  knees,  atid  by  their  general  behavior  showed  that 
they  had  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion.  When  we  others  arrived  at  the 
st'cond  camp,  we  ourselves  were  in  good  condition,  which  was  to  be  expected,  as  we 
had  ridden  most  of  the  way,  but  in  about  an  hour  I  found  tny.self  lying  on  my  back 
along  with  both  the  Carels,  placed  hors  de  combat,  and  incapable  of  making  the  least 
exertioti.  We  knew  that  the  enemy  was  uitoti  us  and  that  we  were  exp(>riencing  our 
first  attack  of  motintaiti  sickne.ss. 

We  were  feverish,  had  intense  headaches,  and  were  unable  to  .satisfy  our  desire  for 
air  except  by  breathing  with  open  mouths.  This  naturally  parched  the  throat  and 
produced  a  craving  for  drink,  which  we  were  unable  to  .satisfy,  partly  from  the  dilli- 
culty  of  obtaining  it  and  partly  from  trouble  in  swallowing  it.  When  we  got  enough, 
we  could  only  sip,  and  not  to  save  our  livi>s  could  we  Itave  taken  a  (juarter  of  a  pint 
at  a  draft.  Before  a  mouthful  was  down  we  were  obliged  to  breathe  and  gasp  again, 
until  our  throats  were  dry  as  ever.  Besides  having  our  normal  rate  of  breathing 
largely  accelerated,  we  found  it  impossilde  to  sustain  life  without  every  now  and 
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then  friviii"  spa'inodic  "ulps,  just  like  lishcs  when  taken  out  of  water.  <  if  course 
there  was  no  inclination  to  eat.  hut  we  wisheil  to  smoke,  atid  found  that  our  ])ipe.= 
altnost  refused  to  hum.  for  tln-y,  like  ourselvi's.  wanted  more  oxyuen. 

This  condition  of  affairs  lasted  all  niydit  and  all  the  next  day,  and  then  1  tnana^ed 
to  pluck  tt]»  s])irit  enottoh  to  fjet  out  some  chlorate  of  jtola.sh,  which,  hythe  advice  of 
]tr.  Marcet,  hatl  heen  hroufrlit  in  case  of  ne(‘d  *  *  *.  Ten  <;rains  to  a  wine;_da.ss 

of  water  he  n'commemled.  tlu'  dos(‘  to  la*  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  if  neces- 
.sary.  It  a])])eared  to  me  to  ojierate  heiielicially,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  determine,  as  om;  tui<j:ht  have  recovered  just  as  well  without  takitig 
it  at  all.  At  all  events,  after  takiti^  it  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  diminished, 
there  w(*re  h'wer  <ras]iings,  atid  in  sotne  decree  a  feeliii"  of  n'lief. 

Tlii.s  jittiick  coinin';  on  tit  tin  clcvsition  of  Ic.ss  tlitin  17,00(1  feet  jind 
its  stuldcnness  .seems  to  liave  tistonislied  Mr.  Wliymper  not  ti.  little, 
lie  eominents  at  .some  lenjrtli  n])on  tlie  fnrt Iter  .symptoms  and  elfeets, 
wliieh,  however,  ‘;riidtially  disappeared  in  two  days  as  to  the  ('tirels, 
who  on  the  JOth  set  out  (‘Xjtlorinj;  by  them.selves  and  reaelietl  an 
altittide  of  jihotit  lO.dOO  feet.  On  tlie  :flst  a  third  eani])  was  e.stah- 
lished  Jit  ji  hei<;ht  of  IT.’iSo  feet,  tind  hy  January  2  three  weeks’  pro¬ 
visions  hiid  heen  transported  to  it.  The  attempt  to  ^ain  the  summit 
on  tin*  3(1  was  frustrated  hy  a  severe  .storm.  The  dan*;ers.  hard- 
shi])s.  almost  insuperable  dillieulties  of  this  sta<;e  of  the  journ(*y  are 
<;ra])hieally  told  hy  Mr.  Whymjier,  and  only  the  <;rim  determination 
and  dauntle.ss  eoura<;e  of  the  hardened  mountaineer  could  liave  eon- 
(pier(*d  them. 

The  final  dash  for  the  summit  was  made  on  the  4th.  They  reached 
the  plateau  of  the  top.  ‘20, ()()()  feet  above  .sea  level,  and  .saw  the  two 
summits  before  them.  Here  they  struck  a  tract  of  exceedingly  soft 
snow,  which  could  only  he  travers(*d  hy  flogging  down  every  yard 
and  tlien  crawling  over  it  on  all  fouis.  Progre.ss  was  very  .slow  and 
the  danger  increa.sed.  Frecpiently  one  or  the  other  would  he  suh- 
merg(*d  and  would  he  hauled  out  hy  the  others  with  the  rope.  Mr. 
Whymper's  description  of  the  final  situation  shows  the  dramatic 
leat  lire : 

When  we  had  been  at  ihi.s  sort  of  work  for  three  hours,  without  havin';  accompli.shed 
lialf  the  remainiiif;  distanci*,  I  halli'd  themen,  pointed  out  the<;ravity  of  oursituation. 
and  asked  them  which  they  jireferred,  to  turn  or  to  };o  on.  They  talked  together  in 
jialois,  and  then  .lean-.Vnfoine  said:  “When  you  tell  us  to  turn  we  will  g(»  back;  until 
then  we  will  go  on.”  I  said,  “(io  on.”  although  by  no  mean.s  feeling  sitre  that  it 
would  not  be  best  to  say  “(io  back.”  In  aiioth(‘r  hour  and  a  half  we  got  to  the  foot  of 
the  western  summit  and  as  the  slopes  steepen(*d  the  snow  became  firmer  again.  We 
arrived  on  the  top  of  it  about  a  (piarter  to  t  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  had  th(!  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  finding  that  it  was  the  tower  of  the  two.  There  was  no  helj)  for  it;  we  had 
to  de.scend  to  the  jdateau,  to  n>sume  the  flogging,  wading,  and  floundering,  and  to 
make  for  the  highest  jxtint,  and  there  again,  when  W(*  got  onto  the  dome*  the  snow  was 
reasonably  firm,  and  we  arrived  upon  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  standing  uprigtit 
like  men,  instead  of  groveling,  as  we  had  been  doing  for  the  j)revious  five  hours,  like 
beasts  of  the  field. 

.Vccofditig  t<»  Mf.  Whytiipcf’s  ctilcuhitittii  iitadc  tit  this  tinu*  the 
height  of  the  sttttittiit  of  ('hittthoiji/.o  is  2(),(i0S  feet. 
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With  <xr(‘iit  (lillicHitv  the  tliree  niiule  their  way  haek  t(»  the  eainp, 
arrivinjf  there  about  9  o'eluek  at  niglit,  a  night  so  dark  that  they  eould 
not  see  their  hiet  and  eould  only  tell  hy  touch  whether  they  were 
walking  on  roek  or  snow.  They  had  been  eonstantly  walking,  eliinh- 
ing,  erawling,  and  wading  for  111  hours.  But  they  W(‘re  the  lii’st 
huinan  laungs  to  stand  on  tin*  suiuinit  of  one  of  tin*  world's  greatest 
mountains  ('himhora/o. 

ILumholdt  and  Boussingault  wei(‘  both  stopjied  at  tin*  foot  of  what 
Whym|)er  calls  the  southern  wall,  a  ])oint  according  to  the  latter's 
calculation  about  IS. 400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

r|)on  wishing  to  e.xtend  his  stay  upon  the  mountain.  Whyini)er  met 
with  the  une.xpected  opposition  of  the  Carels.  Botli  refused  to  again 
ascend  to thesummit. and  ('ventostay  at  thehighcstcamp.  Whymper 
himself  remained  at  tin*  second  cam])  alone  for  two  days  longer  in 
order  to  complete  his  measurements  and  sketches.  Upon  his  return 
to  (luaranda  he  found  that  Louis  ('and  was  a  crip|)l(*.  <|uite  unable  to 
walk,  from  having  his  feet  s(‘V(M(dy  frostbitten  while  on  the  recent 
dash  to  the  top  of  the  nnumtain.  This  accounti'd  for  the  refusal  of 
th(‘  cousins  to  try  anothei'  ascent.  Mi'dical  attimtion  had  to  he 
secured,  and  the  nearest  j)hysician  Ix'ing  at  Amhato.  the  party  moved 
to  that  town.  Wc(d\S  edapsed  Ixd’on*  Louis  was  again  able  to  take  an 
active  part  in  tlu'  t'xplorations.  It  was  lu'n*  that  Whym|)(‘r  added 
some  of  the  most  im|)ortant  cont lihut ions  to  (‘OtomologA-  and  /oologv' 
gathered  dui'ing  tlic  journt'V. 

From  Amhato  they  moved  to  Maidiaidd.  a  ])lace  most  convemient 
to  th(i  mountains  of  lllini/a.  Coi'a/on.  Atacal/O.  Basocdioa.  and 
Kuminalud.  The  ascc'iit  of  most  (d‘  tlu'se  peaks  was  hut  a  repetition 
of  the  dilliculties  (>ncountered  on  ( 'himhoi'a/.o.  (‘xcept  that  they  were 
not  so  great . 

The  iK'Xt  notahh'  acdiif'VtniH'nt  was  th(>  ascent  and  eamping  over 
night  iH'ai'  tlie  edg(>  of  tlu'  ei’atcu’  of  (’oto])iixi.  A  twofold  pur|)ose  h'd 
the  ('xplorer  to  this  project  :  (I  )  To  make*  anotlu'r  exjx'iimcnt  on  the 
(dh'ct  of  high  altitude's  as  to  mountain  ft'vc'r.  (*tc..atid  (2)  to  have  a 
nocturnal  ohseuvation  <d'  the  interior  of  tlu'  crater  of  the  highest 
active  volcano  in  tlu'  world. 

Passing  over  the  account  of  the  ascent  and  their  first  view  of  the 
crater  by  daylight,  we  give  Whymper's  description  of  the  scene  at 
night : 

W'ticii  nisitil  fairly  set  in  we  went  up  tn  \  iew  the  intex'inr  nf  the  erate'r.  'I'he  atmos- 
jiheri-  was  enhl  and  tran(|iiil.  We  cdiihl  liear  the  deach'ned  mar  ef  the  steam  l)lasts 
as  they  eseap(*d  from  tinx'  to  time.  ( >nr  lone  mix'  had  Ix-en  fixed  liotli  to  s;tii«le  in  tlie 
<larkness  and  to  lessen  the  chance  of  distnrhine  the  e(|nilihriiim  of  the  slo|)e  of  ash. 
Graspine  it,  1  made  my  way  upward,  prepared  for  somethine  dramatic,  fora  strong 
elow  on  the  underside's  of  tlu*  steam  clouds  showed  that  there  was  lift'  helow.  Crawl¬ 
ing  and  groveling  as  the  lip  was  a|>)iroach('il.  1  bent  eagerly  forward  to  ix't'r  into  the 
unknown,  with  ('arel  hehitid.  griiepitii:  my  legs, 
llhlii;  Hull..')  11  S 
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Th(‘  vaixirs  no  Idiitrcr  ••micoalcd  any  ()art  of  tlio  vast  cratcT.  tlmn^ih  tlioy  wnn*  tlinnv 
(Iriftintr  about  as  before.  We  saw  an  ain))hitheater  2.:{(K)  feet  in  diameter  from  north 
to  south  and  1, »>■')<*  feet  across  from  east  to  west,  with  a  rn<;<rod  and  irre<;iilar  crest, 
notched  and  cracked,  siirroiimhxl  by  cliffs,  by  perpendicular  and  even  overhanging 
pr<‘cipices,  mixed  with  st«‘ep  slopes,  some  In'aringsnow  and  others  apparently  inentsted 
with  snlphnr.  <  'avernons  reees.ses  belched  forth  smoke,  the  sides  of  cracks  and  chasms 
no  mon*  than  halfway  down  shone  with  ruddy  light,  and  so  it  continned  on  all  si(h‘s. 
right  down  to  the  bottotn,  preci]>ice  alt(‘rnating  with  sl(ip<>,  and  tin*  fiery  fissures 
becoming  tnore  nnnn'roiis  as  tin*  bottotn  was  ap|)roaehed.  .\t*the  bottom,  ])robably 

1,200  fe('l  below  ns,  atnl  toward  the 
center,  there  was  a  rudely  eircitlar 
spot  about  one-tenth  the  diameter 
of  tin*  crat<*r.  tin*  i>ipe  of  the  vol¬ 
cano,  its  ehanin*!  of  eommnideatioii 
with  tin*  low(*r  regions,  tilh*<l  with 
incand(*se(*nt  if  not  tnolt(*n  lava, 
glowing  and  burning,  with  Hatn(*s 
traveling  to  and  fro  ov(*r  its  snr- 
fac(* ami  scintillations  seatt(*ring  as 
from  a  wood  fin*,  lighted  by  tongtn*s 
of  flickering  llann*  which  issn(*d 
from  the  cracks  in  the  snrronnding 
slop(*s. 

At  intervals  of  about  half  an 
hour  tin*  volcano  rt*gnlarly  bl(*w 
off  st(*atn.  It  rose*  in  j(*ts  with  gr«*at 
violence*  from  tin*  bottom  of  the 
crat<*r  and  boih*d  ov(*r  tin*  lip, 
continnaily  en\(*loping  ns.  Tin* 
noise*  ein  the*se*  oee'asions  re*se*mbl(*el 
that  which  we*  he*ar  whe*n  a  large* 
eK'etan  ste*ame*r  is  blowing  off  sti*am. 
It  appe‘are*el  tei  be*  pure*,  anel  we*saw 
neet h ingt brown  out  ,  ye*l  inthe*morn- 
ing  the*  te*nt  was  alnnist  black  with 
malle*r  whie*h  hael  be*e“n  e*je*e*tt*el . 


1*AKT  ftK  TIIK  KXIKKIeil!  e)F  TIIK  l  U.tTKU  eel' 
(•e)Te)l* AXI.  Ke  r.\l)e»U.  TIIK  llleillKST  .\(TIVK 
VeH.e  ANi)  IN'  TIIK  \Ve)|{|,|). 


Whymiier  was  Mil*  lirsl  itiounlaities'r  teee  aiapeive'r  night  near 
the  eilge  of  this  i  rale'r  in  onlor  that  he*  might  ohservo  the* 
etriiptions  at  night  ami  at  early  elaylight. 


Tims  was  spent  tlio  ni<;lit 
ill  ill!  altitmle  of  ovt'r  19,000 
IV(*t.  ill)  achieveiiuMit  tin- 
piUiilloletl  at  thiit  tiiiu*. 

His  Itentk  is  filled  witli  similarly  "rapliie  aeeotmts,  Imniinems  and 
(jiiiiint  stetries  iilnmt  the  people  he  (*nee»miteied,  tiecenints  of  liidi- 
erons  mishiips  itnd  sometimes  iilmost  tni<;ic  experienees.  His  niihe 
disenssiems  of  Hnmholdt’s  fijpirt's  on  the  iiltitnd(*s 'reiiched  and  the 
speed  iittained  show  liis  <r(*nial  Immetr,  while  his  aeeotmts  of  the 
eolh*etie»ns  e»f  stone  implements  e»f  the  iineient  inlnihitants  of  Keiiadetr. 
the  sp(*eimens  of  ve"etahle  iinel  iinimal  life,  his  notatiems  of  the 
diver<;enee  of  the  iineroid  from  the  merenriid  hitromt'ters,  his  disens- 
si(»n  of  the  effeets  of  <;hiei(*rs,  (*te.,  show  his  emin(*nt  (pialifieittions  its 
an  explorer  and  sei(*ntist. 


THE  MADEIRA  &  MAMORE 
RAILWAY  /.  '/ 


PKOdlH^SS  is  st(“ii<ly  and  sacun*  on  the  Madeira  ct  Mainore 
Railway.  This  line  is  almost  in  tin*  eenter  of  Brazil,  and  it 
will  nltimately  offer  fast  anil  re<;nlar  eoninuinieation  !)(>- 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River  and  the  vast  interior 
of  the  continent,  espi'cially  the  eastern  slopes  of  tin*  Bolivian  and 
Peruvian  Andes.  (See  Bri.i.KTiNS  for  danuarv,  I'.tlO,  and  March, 


INAl  (U  K  \l,  l-AKTY  VlKWINli  NKW  SKCTION  OF  TIIK  M  A  OKI  H  A-M  A.MOU  E 
H  All.WAA’. 

rile  loiiipU'Uoii  of  till!  Iliinl  seel  ion  of  lliis  rcnnirkiiblc  railway  was  colclmiteil  on  Septomlier  7  ami  S. 
Hill,  w’ilh  an  elaboralo  baminct  lo  Iho  dislinunisbi'd  inanjinral  i>arlv  who  inailo  the  trip  from 
I’orlo  Vi'llio  to  thp  complc'lial  soclion  at  Albinia.  'I'liis  now  siadion  now  oompli'tos  tho  lint'  for  a 
distanoi;  of  llfti  milos. 

Villa  Bella  at  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  and,  under  a  recently  decided 
extension,  somewhat  farther  into  that  Repuhlic.  On  September  7, 
Pill,  the  third  section  of  the  Madeira  it  Mamore  was  inaujjurated  and 
is,  pi'rhaps,  the  most  important  division  in  the  entire  system,  because 
it  retiches  just  to  the  door  of  Bolivia,  and  actually  connects  that 
part  of  South  .Vmerica,  hitherto  the  most  inacci'ssihle  part,  with 
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open  navigation  clown  the  Madeira,  tlie  Amazon,  and  out  ui)on  the 
Icroad  Atlantic. 

This  tliird  sca-tion  runs  from  kilometer  lo2  to  kilometer  21(»  (say 
from  mile  (to  to  mile  l.'hi),  a  distance  of  (17  kilometcus  (say  41  miles), 
hut  its  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  hrin"s  one  of  the  richest  sec¬ 
tions  of  Brazil  80  days  nearc'r  the  cajcital  hy  rail  and  witidn  a  day  hy 
wire.  It  reachc's  the  door  of  Bolivia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ahuna 
liiver,  which  is  on  the  kilometer  210  point,  and  it  sav(*s  80  days' 
dangerous  detour  around  some  of  the  fu'rcc'st  of  the  treaclunctus 
rapids.  The  travelcw  and  the  trader  with  his  wares  can  now  jxo  com- 


0.\E  OK  THE  EOCOMCJTIVES  CSEl)  IN'  A.\  KAKI.V  ATTEM  I'T  (1^72;  TO  lilll.DTIlE 
M  A 1  U;i  li  A-M  A  M(  m  E  K  A1 1,  ICO  A 1  >. 

fortahly  in  10  hours,  without  risk,  wlierc*  formerly  a  month  of  untold 
hardships  was  considerc'cl  a  reascmahle  time  t<»  spend  on  the  trip. 

The  inaufxuration  was  made*  a  j;ala  occasion  and  celehratc'd  with 
unrestrictcvl  deli};ht  and  phaisure  hy  all  those  connc'cted  with  the 
road.  Feertunately  for  the  Bi  i.ektix  it  is  able  to  cpiote  a  description 
of  th(“  holiday  from  its  (‘ner<t<‘tic  contcmiporarv  the  l^orto  VcUio  Mar- 
(■<nii<ir<iia,  puhlished  at  the  h(“adcpiart(‘rs  of  the*  railway.  In  it.scdf 
this  possibility  deserves  notice.  Not  so  many  years  a<;o  nc'ws  from 
the  interior  of  .Scuith  AmcTica  was  {considered  frc'sh  if  it  found  its  way 
to  the  States  within  six  months,  hut  this  little  papcT  was  mailed 
from  Manaos  up  the  Amazon  on  Octcdier  2  and  was  dcdivc'recl  in 
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\Vasliin<;t()ii  Octolu'V  21,  only  1!)  days  for  the  journey  of  over  4,000 
miles,  almost  all  the  way  by  water. 

“The  town  of  Porto  Vellio,”  says  the  Mavcotdcjrani  of  September 
10.  “had  on  her  f'ala  elothes  last  Thursday.  September  7.  1011. 
'Phe  depot  was  beautifully  decorated  with  <:o'aeeful  ])alms,  while 
Brazilian  and  Bolivian  lla<>:s  floated  jjayly  on  the  lu’eeze.  The  coaches 
of  the  (ive-car,  handsonudy  equipp<-d  special  train  were  covered, 
inside  and  out.  with  the  national  colors  of  various  nations.  Promjhly 
at  7.40  a.  m.,  with  whistles  hlowinj;  and  the  pe(»ple  cheering,  the 
train  started,  hearing  away  on  the  momentous  journey  the  inaugural 
party  of  distinguished  guests,  comj)osed  of  t)Hicials,  ])rominent 


KorUTll  OF  jri.V  AT  THE  FRONT. 

t'eli'linilion  of  tln“  Fourtli  of  .fiily  l>y  Uu>  .Viiioricmi.';  oiiiploy('il  on  tho  eonsirnclion  of  I  lie  .Madeira- 

.Maiiioro  Railway. 

Manaos  and  Para  newspaper  men,  ollicers  of  the  railroad,  and  local 
residents. 

“The  first  stop  was  at  Siinto  Antonio  at  7.oo.  where  a  royal  wel¬ 
come  was  given.  At  S.O,")  Santo  Antonio  was  h*ft  behind.  '  and  with 
hut  few  other  stops  on  the  way,  fit  which  photograjihs  and  moving 
pictures  were  taken  of  the  train  and  party,  the  train,  “on  time  to 
the  second,  jmlled  into  Ahiina  fit  d.lo  |).  in.,  with  the  shouts  of  the 
assemhled  crowd  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  passengers."  This  made 
a  journey  of  21t»  kilometius  (l.‘>()  mill's)  in  S  hours  and  do  minutes, 
or  at  the  rate  of  something  over  2')  kilometers  (almost  Hi  miles)  an 
hour.  When  it  is  remi'inhered  that  all  the  track  lies  in  the  heart  of 
the  Tropics,  that  it  has  lu'cii  only  recently  laid,  and  that  this  was  the 
first  scheduled  train  sent  out,  the  record  is  truly  reniarkahle. 


9()*2  Tin:  pan  amkhican  union. 

At  Al)una  a  haiUjUPt  was  ‘;iv(‘n.  “The  tahla  was  s('t  with  Ltd 
covers,  ainl  tlie  feast  was  a  royal  oik*,  well  jirejiared  and  served.  ' 

Toasts  were  drunk  to  lira/.il,  Bolivia,  tin*  Tnited  States,  and  to  tin* 

Madeira  A.  Mainore,’’  hut  otlu'r  lands  or  other  factors  in  the  eonstrue- 
tion  work  were  not  for<:otten.  ‘‘Sonjts  were  sunj;  in  Bortnttuese. 

Spanish,  and  En'jlish.  and  the  jrreatest  lei'linf;  of  thorou<;h  friendli- 
iK'ss  prevailed  throu<;hout 

“On  Friday  a  run  from  Ahuna  to  rail  head  that  is,  a  distance  of 
42  kilometers  (2()  miles)  to  kilometer  2(12  (mile  Hi.S)  was  made  in 
the  morniiif;  over  track  still  under  construction.  This  hroujjht  forth 
n'llouhled  con<;rat illations  and  words  of  praise.  This  run,  totaliiifjr 
N4  kilometers  (.52  miles),  ri'quired  (i  hours,  as  all  of  the  roadbed  is 
not  comjileted  for  rapid  travel,  and  jiostjioned  tin*  intended  time  of 
departure  for  the  return  trij)  to  Borto  Velho  until  l.Oo  p.  m.,  when  ^ 

tin*  start  was  made  that  finished  at  S.:f()  p.  m..  after  travelin*;  over 
.424  kilometers  (210  miles)  without  the  sli<;ht(‘st  accident  or  delay 
of  any  kind.”  Refreshments  of  various  kinds  wi're  si'ived  from  a 
special  buffet  car  carried  for  that  purpose,  whih*  an  e.xpress  car  con¬ 
tained  the  already  prepareil  dishes  for  the  banquet  on  Thursday  and  ^ 

the  breakfast  on  Friday.  The  return  trip  was  made  in  7  hours  and 
2.5  minutes,  noticeably  faster,  therefore,  than  the  outward  trip. 

The  earnest  workers  on  the  Madeira  ck  Mainore  Railway  are  to  la* 
c,onj'ratulat(*d.  The  ollicials  of  the  company,  who  have  so  lon^  and 
patiently  kejit  at  a  task  for  which  failure  was  more  than  once  prophe- 
sii'd,  as  well  as  the  (lovernnu'nts  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia  are  to  be  con- 
jrratulati'd  that  the  triumphant  end  of  their  ambitious  labors  an*  so 
iK'ar.  When  tin*  railway  is  completed  and  oiien  to  international  traf¬ 
fic,  and  the  east(*rn  slope  of  the  .Vndes  secures  its  dream  of  outlet 
direct  to  the  shores  of  the  Ohl  World,  the  result  upon  tin*  coinnK'rce 
(»f  South  Ami'rica  will  be  second  only  to  that  which  must  follow  the 
(qieniii};  of  the  Panama  ('anal.  By  such  accoinplishnK'nts  as  this 
enjrineerin*;  work  just  celebrated  is  history  madi*. 


TIIK  S(“C(»nil  liit(‘niati(>nal  ('oiijfrcss  of  AnuTicaii  Students, 
wliicli  met  in  linenos  Aires  in  dune,  1910,  voted  1)V  aeelu- 
inatiiui  to  ereati'  an  International  Bureau  of  Ameriean 
Stud(*uts.  TJiis  (dliee.  it  was  finally  d(‘eided,  should  he 
situated  in  Montevideo,  as  a  well-merited  token  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy  of  the  studcmt  laxly  there. 


NKW  IMtlUniNU!  OF  TIIK  I'N  I VK  l{Sri'V  OF  MONTKVl  DKO.  I  lUtirW. 


Tlie  (iovorninoiit  of  I’rutiuay  is  oxcrliiit;  its  licsl  I'llorls  to  inakc  iliis  iiisliliiiioii  oiir  of  llio  riuikiiii; 
soliools  ill  l.iiliii  .Vini'rica.  '  'I'lio  faciilly  i';  <imliimally  iH'iiit;  increased  liy  ilie  a|v|u)inlinenl  of  lead- 
iiiK  educators  to  its  ranks  and  llie  cnrrii  iiluni  is  latjoyini;  a  correspondint;  liroaiicniii);  in  its  scoi>e. 
Tile  sltnlenl  lH)dv,  too,  is  a  most  active  one  and  tiunres  very  prominently  in  tile  work  of  the  Slu- 
ilenls'  ITiion  of  L'rutniay.  Tlie  selection  of  Monlevidi'o  as'llie  liead(|uarlers  of  the  Inti'rnalional 
Uiireau  of  AiniTicau  Students  is  a  result  of  I  lie  iuleri'sl  and  enllmsiasin  displayed  by  lids  Students’ 
I'nion  in  the  inoveineut  to  develop  sia'ial  and  inlelli'clual  intercourse  between  the  student  bodies 
of  America. 


'riie  |)ur|a)si*s  to  he  siTved  liy  sueh  an  institution  are  of  the  greatest 
import tincf',  ami  the  idetds  of  the  student  union  active*  intelleetual 
intereourse*  in  many  ways,  ami  r(*eiproeal  exchange  of  ideas  in  respect 
to  what  const  it  utes  the  movement  for  progn'ss  among  nniveisity 
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iiKMi  -are  to  lie  fostered  as  may  best  S(‘em  practicable.  Fortunately 
the  Students’  Union  of  Urujruay.  an  orj;anization  already  in  existence, 
will  take  uj)  the  work,  and  it  is  intended  that  its  plan  shall  be  modeled 
upon  that  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Wasliiniiton.  The  arcliivis 
of  the  various  con<iresses  an*  to  be  preserved  by  the  Students'  Union, 
and  with  it  will  lx*  kejit  also  all  documents  and  publications  which 
associated  bodies  are  obligated  to  send  there.  In  Montevideo  there 
will  be  what  may  be  called  a  social  center,  a  place*  where  students 
may  meet  on  common  jn’oimd:  it  will  set  in  motion  a  series  of  studie  s 
coverin''  the  various  countries  of  Am(*rica,  and  will  b(*come  a  source 
of  information  for  such  matters  as  r(*late  to  education. 

This  worthy  oiffanization  is  now  eaj:(*r  to  exteml  its  associations 
even  beyond  the*  bounds  orijiinally  intended  and  hopes,  therefore,  to 
be  able  to  ^(*t  into  touch  with  similar  bodies  in  tin*  oth»*r  Americas. 
Undoubt(*dly  the  stud(*nt  bodi(*s  in  tin*  Unit(*d  States,  whether  com¬ 
posed  of  a  union  of  many  colle^(*s  or  r(*stricted  to  members  of  one 
univ(*rsity  or  coordinat(*d  faculties,  will  look  with  hearty  ajiproval 
upon  this  fri(*ndly  proposal  to  join  hands  with  their  fellow  students 
in  the  oth(*r  Am(*rican  Republics.  Tin*  b(*f'inniuj'  has  already  b(*(*u 
made*.  Th(*  Pan  American  Union  is  delijtht(*d  to  be  of  service  in 
this  mov(‘m(*nt  and  oilers  its  aid  to  furtln'r,  by  any  m(*ans  in  its 
pow(*r.  the  formation  of  what  may  result  in  a  Pan  Am(*rican  Students’ 
Union,  workin*'  to<'(*ther  for  tin*  intelh*ctual  and  social  pro<'r(*ss  of 
tin*  W(*st(*rn  1  lemis|)her(*. 


ADDRESS  OF  ASSIST 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PAN 
N  UNION  /. 


IX  tlio  eclitt)nal  section  of  this  issue  of  the  Bri.i.KTix,  mention  is 
made  of  the  address  whicli  Mr.  Francisco  J.  A'anes,  the  Assistant 
Director  of  tlie  Pan  American  rnion.  delivered  before  tlie  annual 
meetin<:  of  the  directors  of  the  International  Institute  for  (liils 
in  Spain,  which  was  held  in  Boston  on  October  1911.  Below 
are  quoted  excer])ts  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yiines  on  that  occasion: 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  he  h<>re  at  the  invitation  of  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  for  (jirls  in  Sj)ain.  This  is  one  of  the  nol)le.st  and  most  useful  organizations  for 
the  l)etternient  of  international  relations,  since  it  serves  as  a  link  hetween  peo])les 
whose  intellectual  force  and  i>rogress.  though  different  in  their  ontward  manifesta¬ 
tions.  are  one  in  stihstance.  1  am  aware  that  1  owe  the  honor  of  addressing  you  to  the 
fact  that  1  am  connected  with  the  I’an  American  ITiion.  of  Washington,  another  in.-^ti- 
tution  which,  in  a  broader  field,  strives  to  bring  together  the  ideals  of  .\nglo-Suxon 
.\merica  and  those  of  Latin  America  by  ])romoting  a  better  understanding  among  thi' 
constituent  nations;  a  widespread  knowledg<‘  of  needs  that  are  common  to  all:  a  con- 
(■(‘rti'd.  common  effort  toward  a  common  goal.  Onr  work  has  but  one  aim.  and  that  i^ 
to  (h'velo])  a  closer  friendship,  a  community  of  inten'sts,  linancial  and  commercial, 
on  behalf  of  civilization,  international  brotherhood,  and  |H‘ace.  Tin*  I’an  .Vmerican 
I'nion  is  a  live  exam])le  of  the  hone.st  desire  and  the  necc'ssity  of  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  to  aj)ply,  in  the  individual  development  of  ('ach.  the  results  and  exju'ri- 
ence  of  the  others.  The  mission  of  the  I’an  American  I'nion  is  in  a  large  measure 
educational.  It  is  this  phase  of  our  work  that  brings  us  into  sym]>athetic  relation 
with  the  work  of  the  International  Institute  for  (iirls  in  Spain,  so  ably,  so  successfully 
conducted  as  to  deserve  tin*  greatest  praise  and  recognition. 

After  reviewin';  tlie  work  done  in  Spain  liy  Mrs.  Alice  (lordon 
(iiiliek  and  her  husband  in  the  ereation  and  maintenanee  of  the 
institute,  in  spite  of  many  dillietdties.  tinally  overeome  by  the  tact 
and  <;entleness  of  Mrs.  (lulii-k,  Mr.  Yant's  said: 

In  view  of  tin*  success  attained  in  .Spain  by  the  International  Insiiinti*.  and  in  the 
interest  of  I’au  .Vmeri<'an  ideals.  I  do  not  hesilati*  to  urge  the  directors  and  those  in 
ollice  or  in  cIo.se  touch  with  tin*  organization  to  turn  lln*ir  eyes  to  another  rich  liehl  at 
our  doors  and  try  to  esiabli.sh  in  all  the  capitals  of  Latin  America  a  similar  institute  for 
the  (*ducatiou  of  the  Latin  .\merican  woman.  *  *  *  The  (*xperience  gained  in 

Spain  and  in  Porlo  Uico  would  .s(>rve  to  .secun*  excellent  results  in  Spanish  Amerit  a. 
In  I  S  of  I  he  12 1  Rt*publics  in  this  ln*mispln*re,  our  ancestors  were  Sjniniards.  our  tongue 
is  the  .Spanish  language,  our  customs  and  manners  havi*  all  b»*en  inherited  from  the 
I'ompierors  and  .settlors,  and  they  are  still  tin*  chief  characteri.stics  of  our  peoples,  with 
such  modilications  as  linn*  and  progn'ss  havt*  brought  about.  *  *  *  j  liave  sug- 
g<*sl(*d  the  idea  of  exl(*nding  tin*  work  of  tin*  International  Institute  to  1  atin  Amerita. 
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1kh';iu.so  as  a  Laliii  AiiK'i  icaii  I  wisli  lo. our  iiirls  the  girlsof  wIkhii  \vf  aicsn  pnuid 
bi'iu“lit(Hl  l)y  lli(‘  id-actical  t-ihical ion  laiiyhl  l)y  siidi  a  jtnwcrliil  aycnt  in  l  ix  ilizaiinii 
as  ynur  insiitulion. 

'rill'  lack  of  knowh'doe  tm  the  part  of  the  Generality  of  peojde  in  the 
I'liited  States  of  the  true  eliaracter  of  the  Latin  American  woman, 
and  th('  correspondinj;  ionoraiice  in  Latin  America  of  tlie  real  charac¬ 
teristics  of  th('  American  woman,  wen*  tlien  discusse<l,  pointino  out 
the  main  reasons  why  these  wron<r  i<leas  prevail,  and  statin*;  in 
conclusion ; 

A  strictly  nonscctariaii  scIkkiI  in  cacli  iil  tlic  (■ai)itals  i>f  Latin  Ainoriia,  based  ujkiii 
the  satne  i)rinci])los  as  tin*  International  Institute  for  (iirls  in  S^])ain,  and  conducted 
by  tlu'  same  able  directors  and  teachers  who  have  attained  such  splendid  success  in 
Madrid,  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  ju'essitis;  nei’d,  as  its  ititiuence  will  serve  to  counteract 
the  ill  effects  that  isinorance  and  ]>rejudice  have  catised  iti  many  cases.  This  is  the 
work  that  your  orpinization  shotild  undtu’take  in  Latin  Aineri(  a,  because  of  its  infht- 
ence  as  a  factor  in  peace  and  <:ood  will,  and  bccau.se  the  titne  has  come  when  Americans 
must  disp<‘l  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  in  Latin  .\merica.  by  the  majority  of 
people,  as  to  the  real  civilizing  infltumo'  of  the  North  Americans.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  lack  educational  institutions  for  yirls  iji  1  atin  America.  There  is  not  a 
capital  that  can  not  show  two  or  more  splendid  .schools  and  colleges  for  girls,  where  not 
only  those  a<-complishmcnts  an*  taught  which  are  a  sort  of  frame  to  set  off  womati's 
graceatid  lovelitie.ss,  but  alsoa  |>ractical.  usefttl,  sensible editcat ion  is gained,  whereby 
a  new  held  is  opetied  to  our  wometi.  *  *  *  In  coticlusion,  allow  tut- to  (piote  from 

the  reiiorl  of  .Miss  liordeu  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  corjiorat ion:  "America 
has  doiK'  more  for  the  education  of  its  women  than  atiy  other  nation,  and  con.seciuently 
the  wonuMi  of  .\merica  have  done  more  for  their  country  than  hav(>  the  women  of  any 
other  nation.’'  Lnder  the  ins])iration  of  this  sentiment,  which  ex])resses  a  great 
truth,  and  in  the  name  of  I’ati  .\nicricanism,  let  me  ask  the  women  of  .\incrica,  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  organization,  to  become  lnuter  ac(|Uaint<'<l  with  their  I  atitt  Ametican 
sisters,  ."so  beailtiftil  a  frietidshij)  wouhl  be  the  strongest  tie  between  the  two  pr  oples, 
becau.se  it  is  womati's  inlltietice,  after  all,  which  shajies  the  course  for  the  progress  of 
nat  iotis. 


IX  this  issue  of  tli('  Bri.LKTix  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  inclinh*  the 
])ortraits  and  l)io<ira pineal  sketches  of  a  number  of  men  who 
have  ac(|uired  prominone(>  in  affairs  Pan  American  throujih 
their  travels,  associations,  and  ofheial  connections  in  laitin 
America.  In  the*  ja'rsons  of  Mr.  d.  P.  Santamarina.  the  well-known 
civil  eiijxineer,  newspa|)er  man,  and  trade  e.xpert  of  Arfjentina,  is 
found  the  enerjtetic  Latin  American  who  is  devotinjj  his  best  efforts 
toward  tlu'  {‘X])ansion  of  trad(‘  and  commerce  between  tin*  I’nitod 
States  and  the  Arfrcntim*  Republic.  On  tlie  other  hand  tlu'n'  is  the 
s])(>cial  representative  of  the  Lnitc'd  States  (lovernnumt,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Pe|)])er.  author,  traveler,  and  commercial  e.xp{‘rt.  whose  r('])orts, 
n‘sultant  from  his  extensive  traveds  throughout  Latin  America,  have 
h(‘en  so  potent  a  factor  in  awakfuiiii"  tlu*  prc'sent  ^rowinj;  interc'st  in 
the  commercial  wealth  ami  possihilith's  of  th(‘S(>  countries. 

The  Hi  i.i.KTix  tak{>s  advantafte  of  this  o|)port unity  to  exprc'ss  its 
])rofound  s(»rrow  at  the  untimely  d(unise  of  Dr.  Florentino  Ame"hino. 
who  died  on  Aufrust  ti.  1011,  and  of  Dr.  Walter  Wyman,  who  passed 
away  on  Xovemher  21.  1011.  Dr.  Amejihino  was  a  scientist  of  note 
and  exerted  a  most  helpful  inlluema*  in  tlu*  fields  of  learninj^,  while 
Dr.  Wyman  occupied  a  place  of  preeminence  in  the  medical  profes- 
>ion  he<'aus(“  of  the  extent  of  his  activities  to  promote  the  liyyienic 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  all  nations. 

Du.  Fi.oifKXTiNo  A.\ik(;iiix().  On  August  (i.  1011,  tlu'rf*  died 
in  La  Plata,  Argentina,  one  of  the  world’s  best  known  ami  ripest 
scludars.  lie  had  developed  the  study  of  tlu*  historic  and  prehis¬ 
toric  races  of  South  America  with  a  natural  talent  which  suhse<pient 
training  brought  to  wouderfid  fruition,  and  his  nanu'  was  (piot(“d  as 
an  authority  on  americana  in  all  parts  of  the  seientific  world. 

Florentino  Ameghino  was  horn  in  Lujan,  Province  of  liucJios 
Aires.  Argentine  Republic,  in  fSot.  lie  had  no  advantage's  of 
early  siirroumlings  of  we'alth  or  acade'inic  encouragement,  hut  made 
his  way  alone  into  tlu*  circles  (»f  highest  and  nmst  inti'llect  ual  scholar¬ 
ship.  Ilis  [)rimary  education  was  <d)tained  in  the  miiuieipal  school 
of  hi>  birthplace,  hut,  iudependent  of  idl  outside  iuslruclion,  he 
began  in  his  Kith  year,  without  teachers,  t  he  study  of  natural  scit'tice's. 
for  whie'h  he  luul  an  irn-sist ihle  iiieliiiation.  He  spe'iit  some  time 
in  the  capital.  Iiuem»s  Ain's,  where  he  had  one  year  in  the  normal 
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school  there,  but  in  1S73  he  returned  to  Lujan,  and  then  in  com¬ 
pany  witli  Ids  brother  Carlos,  in  the  adjacent  rejjion,  Ik*  began  to 
form  his  noted  collections,  ami  to  increase,  in  a  practical  way.  his 
already  extcuisivi'  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  Argentina.  His  means 
btdng  slight,  he  became  a  teacher  in  th(>  miudcipal  school  of  Mer¬ 
cedes.  but  dedicated  all  his  spare  hours  to  his  scientiiic  studies, 
making  daily  excursions  into  the  country  adjacent  and  adding  im- 
imuisely  to  his  insight  into  tin*  primitive  life  of  tlu'  Argentine 
pampas. 

As  soon  as  Ameghino  comnumcf'd  to  |)ublish  the  results  of 
his  res(‘arches,  in  Anuu-i- 
can  and  Europt'an  jouriiids, 
they  attracted  immediati* 
attention,  ami  In*  at  once 
sprang  into  w(>ll-merite(.l 
fame.  From  iSTo  to  1S77 
he  issued  his  ■‘8tudi('s  of 
the  Formation  of  the  Pam¬ 
pas,  "  and  “Antiquities  (»f 
Uruguay."  In  1S7S  he 
carri(>d  to  tlu*  Exposition 
of  Paris  his  colU'ction  of 
palaeontologic,  anthro|)o- 
logic  and  Indian  anticiui- 
ties,  r(‘C('iving  a  first  prizi* 
for  them,  and  as  lu*  was 
able  to  sell  a  part  of  them 
for  1  •_>(),()()()  francs  (S“_>4.- 
000),  h(*  was  n>liev('d  of 
imnu'diate  pucuniiiry  anx- 
i(‘ty  and  gave  himself  alto¬ 
gether  to  th('  puhlication 
of  his  gn'at  work,  “'fhe 
Antiipiity  of  Man  in  the 
Ivio  de  la  Plata.  "  In  ISS‘2, 
after  having  visited  the  principal  must'ums  of  Europe.  Aim'ghiuo 
nduriK'd  to  Argentina,  honoretl  by  degrees  from  and  membership 
in  very  many  l('arm‘d  societies  abroad,  'flu'  University  of  (\>rdoba 
gave  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  natural  sciences  and  he  was 
appointed  prolVssor  of  zoology  and  comiiarativc'  anatomy  in  that 
institution.  Lati'i  he  was  drawn  to  Buenos  Aires  as  prolessor  in 
the  schools  then',  and  chielly  to  organize  the  section  of  palaeon¬ 
tology  in  tlie  national  museum,  'fhe  ( lovernmetit  soon  ajipointed 
him  director  of  the  national  museum,  a  position  lu'  occupieil 
with  productive  vigor  and  great  merit  until  Ids  de.-itb. 
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The  ministry  of  justici'  ami  i)ul)lio  instruction,  ami  the  universities 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  J^a  Plata  took  ollieial  jiart  in  the  burial  of 
this  illustrious  man,  whose  nmiains  w<*r(*  placcal  in  the  necropolis  of 
tin*  city  of  La  Plata. 

l)i{.  Wai.tkk  Wyman.  It  is  with  dei'p  rejiret  that  the  Bi  i.i.ktix 
n'conls  th<*  suddcMi  death  <»f  Walter  Wyman,  surgeon  •'('iieral  of  tlu' 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service*  of  the*  I'nited 

States,  on  .Xovemhc'r  21. 
lini.  For  sev(*ral  d(*c- 
ades  the*  name  of  Dr. 
Wyman  has  been  most  in¬ 
timately  connected  with 
all  I irohlems. international 
as  we'll  as  national.  all‘e*e-t- 
inji  hyjiie'iiie*  and  sanitary 
improve'ine'nt  and  eh've'l- 
opme'iit.  As  e-hiiirman  of 
the*  lnte*rnational  Sani- 
taiy  Bure*au  eef  the*  Ame*r- 
ie-an  Ke*puhlie*s.  Dr.  Wy¬ 
man  wem  a  phice*  of  un¬ 
usual  e*ste*e*m  ameeuf;  the* 
scie'utilie*  me*n  eef  Latin 
Ame*rie*a,  and  his  pro<;re*s- 
sive*  spirit  con  t  ri  hut  e*d 
lar<ie*ly  to  tlie*  sue-ce*ss  eif 
the*  various  inte*rnat ional 
sanitary  coid‘e*ie*ne*e*s  he*hl 
iit  Wiisliinjfton,  Mexie-ee. 
andCosta  Kie-a.  1  liswide* 
associations  with  public 
lie*altli  move*me*nts  of  all 
nations,  me)reove*r.  have* 
^iven  to  Dr.  Wyman  a 
pe>sitie)n  of  siie-h  promi- 
nene-e*  tlnit  his  sudih*n  re*moval  fremi  se-ie*nti(i<-  lie'lds  e-e»me*s  as  ii 
sharp  blow  to  the*  m(*die*al  prolVssieui  of  the*  world.  Dr.  Wyman 
was  he»rn  in  .St.  Leniis,  Missouri,  in  ISIS,  ami  wees  e*(hie*at(*d  eit 
the*  City  I'nive'rsitX'  of  .St.  Louis,  and  at  Amhe*rst  (’e»lle*^e*,  freem 
whie-h  latte*r  institution  he*  re*e*e*ive*d  the*  de*<xre‘e*  eef  A.  M.  in  ISSlI. 
He*  re*e*e‘ive*d  his  me*die-id  de*<;re*e*  from  the*  St.  Jjeeuis  Me*elical  ('e>l- 
h*<'e*,  while*  hite*r  in  life*  he*  was  the*  favore*d  re*e:ipie*nt  eef  honeerary 
ele*<jre‘e*s  from  the*  We*ste‘rn  I'nive'rsity  of  Pe*nnsylvania  and  the*  I'ni- 
ve*rsity  of  Marvliind.  Dr.  Wyman  e*nte*re*el  the*  Marine*  Heespital 
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St'ivice  ill  1S7().  anil  his  rise  was  at  once  stoaily  anti  rapid,  lie 
(“iroftively  conducted  several  canipai<;ns  for  the  hetterinent  of  con¬ 
ditions  anion*'  the  seamen  of  merchant  marine,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  (lovernment  measures  to  ward  oif 
cholera.  He  was  also  resjionsihle  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  laws 
relatin';  to  (luarantine,  as  well  as  those  rehitin*;  to  quarters  and  food 
for  seamen,  and  the  (lOvernment  re<;uhition  of  manufacture  and  sale 
of  viruses,  serums,  and  toxins.  It  was  throu<;h  his  efforts  that  a 
consumptives  hospital  was  established  at  Fort  Stanton.  New  Mexico; 
a  li'prosy  investi<;ation  bureau  at  Hawaii;  and  a  hy‘;ienic  laboratory 
and  bureau  of  public  health  at 
Washin<;ton.  The  extent  to  whiidi 
Dr.  Wyman’s  abilities  wen*  reco*;- 
nizevl  finds  expression  in  tin*  various 
medical  and  scientific  orj;anizations 
with  which  he  was  alliliati'd,  and 
the  number  of  which  he  was  the 
chairman.  Anion*;  these  wen*; 

American  Fuhlic  Health  Associ¬ 
ation;  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
5;eons;  American  Mi'dical  Associ¬ 
ation;  American  National  Ked 
(Voss;  Imperial  Society  of  Medicim* 
of  ('onstantinople;  International 
(’on<;ress  on  Tuberculosis,  etc. 

Mu.  .1.  P.  Santamauina.  An 
important  and  effective  work  in 
the  development  of  commercial 
relafions  between  South  America 
and  the  United  States  is  bein*; 
splendidly  carried  on  by  Mr,  J.  P. 

Santaniarina.  Mr.  Sanlaniarina 
is  a  prominiMit  writer  and  expert  ■'  saxtamarixa. 

on  Argentine  trade  relations,  who  Antlmrily  on  Arp-ntin,- 
was  born  in  Argentina.,  educated  in  Europe,  and  served  in  the  navy  of 
his  country  as  civil  engineer.  His  scholastic  tendencies  and  ability 
as  a  speaker  and  writer  have  served  to  stimulate  in  him  a  desire  for 
close  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
traveled.  'Phis  soon  brought  him  merited  distinction  as  an  authority 
on  commercial  matters  of  Latin  America,  and  of  Argentina  in  particu¬ 
lar.  In  his  efforts  to  promote  closer  intercoui'se  between  the  IViited 
States  and  the  Argentine  Uepublic  Mr.  Santaniarina  has  made  many 
visits  here,  and  on  various  occasions  has  delivered  a  number  of 
lectures  on  Argentina  and  published  many  articles  on  the  resources 
and  trade  possibilities  of  that  country.  He  was  also  oni'  of  the  proud- 
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iioiit  inonihers  of  tlio  Arjroiitiiie  tleU'^ation  to  the  First  Pan-American 
(.'omineicial  C'onference,  held  nndc'r  tlie  auspices  of  tliis  institution, 
durin"  February  last,  at  Washington.  Mr.  Santainarina  is  now 
conductinj;  a  trade-ex])ansion  cainjjaifxn  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
practical  conferences  which  arc  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  planned  to  hold  these  meetintrs  tlirou‘'hout  the 
various  commercial  centers  of  this  country,  and  to  have  each  meet- 
in"  ilovoted  to  several  trade  subjects  aildressed  by  prominent  trade 
experts,  to  he  followed  by  an  o|)cn  session  for  questions  and  answers. 

The  lirst  mcetiii"  of  this 


series  was  held  in  New  York 
City  duriii"  ()ct(d)er.  and 
was  1  arjjely  attemh'd  by 
haidin"  (‘xportcrs.  import¬ 
ers,  and  m  an  uf  ac t  u  rers . 
Mr.  Santainarina  is  to  he 
con"ratulated  upon  his  con¬ 
stant  and  cner"etic  eiforts 
in  this  din'ction,  and  it  is  a 
])leasure  to  comment  in 
these  columns  on  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  fostt'r  th(‘  spirit 
of  closer  union  between  tlu' 
United  States  and  their 
neighbors  to  tlie  south. 


I’holK  M:i  r-i'jo-Ks^  iM;r.  > 

Uil AUl.KS  M.  UKl'I’KIi. 

<  oinin«*n  i.il  .V«lvivr  lo  ih«‘  I)o|i:trt!ii«*ii!  (»f  Sitii**  of  iho 
rniio<l  Sta!«'>. 


.Ml{.  ClIAKLKS  .M.  Pkp- 
I’KK,  commercial  (“.\|)crt. 
autlior,  and  traveler,  holds 
a  position  of  uniipie  prom¬ 
inence  and  distinction  in 
tlie  commercial  life  of  the 
Americas,  due  to  his  many 
ollicial  connections  with 
Pan-American  alfairs.  lie 
lias  mad(‘ frcipu'iit  visits  to  nearly  every  count  ly  (“inbraci'd  in  the  Pan 
American  Union,  whih“  Ids  c.xtmsivc  studies  and  reports  on  commer- 
ci;.l  and  industrial  conditions  of  Latin  .Vimuica  have'  bi'cn  most  inllu- 
ential  in  stimulatin"  a  keener  and  deeper  interest  in  oursister  Ki'puli- 
lics  to  tlic  south.  Ills  investigations,  moreover,  have  bcim  a  potimt 
factor  in  callin"  the  at  tention  of  the  commcicial  world  to  the  wonderful 
progress  and  potentialities  of  the  l{(‘publi<'s  of  t  he  W(*stcrn  1  Icmispben* 
and  in  awakcniii"  th(‘S(i  countrii's  to  t  lu*  n'ali/.ation  of  the  splendid  pos- 
sibilit  ics  cxistin"  for  a  prolitabic  (>xchaii"(“  of  t  radc  bctwiam  the  .\mcr- 
icas.  In  his  capacity  as  an  (‘conomic  and  commercial  cxpiMt  lor  the 
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(lOvpi  nnuMit,  Mr.  Poi)j)cr  has  hoen  all’onlod  opportunitios  for  extensive 
studies  of  the  industrial  and  coniinereial  situation  of  Latin  America. 
(’ond)inin"  these  opportunities  with  his  al)ilitv  as  a  journalist,  he 
lias  juiblished  the  results  of  his  observations  in  iuono"ra|)hs  which 
are  considered  in  the  oflicial  world  as  authoritative  statements  on 
Latin  Anu'ricau  trade  conditions.  At  jiresent  Mr.  Pi'pper  is  assigned 
to  duty  as  commercial  adviser  to  the  Dejiartment  of  State  of  the 
Lnited  States,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  commercial  conditions  of  Latin  America.  Mr.  Pejijier  was  horn 
in  Ohio,  November  11,  ISoh.  lie  was  graduated  from  Wooster 
(Ohio)  University  in  ISSl, 
and  engaged  in  newsjiajx'r 
work  in  ('hicago,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  New  York,  lie 
went  tot'uba  during  the  in¬ 
surrection  as  rejiresentati  ve 
for  a  newsjiaper  syndicate, 
making  sjiecial  economic 
and  commei’cial  investiga¬ 
tions  while  there.  Ills 
works  include  two  books, 

“To-morrow  in  t'uba,”  and 
“Panama  to  Patagonia,’’ 
and  a  number  of  sjiecial 
magazine  articles,  trade  re- 
j)oi  ts,etc.  Mr  Pejijiei  was 
ajijiointed  one  of  the  United 
States  delegates  to  the 
Pan-Am(*rica II  ( 'onference 
at  Mexico  in  l(t()l-2,  and 
subscipiently  lilled  various 
ollicial  missions  to  Latin 
American  count  lies.  As 
sjiei'ial  commissioiK'r  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  jiroject,  Mr.  Po|)|)cr  visited  Mexico.  Central  America, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  South  America,  and  was  made  a 
iiK'inlx'r  of  the  ])ermaneut  Pau-Ainerican  railway  committee.  In 
HKI.')  Mr.  Pc|)|)(‘r  associati'd  himself  with  the  Dejiartment  of 
Commerce'  ami  Labor,  and  as  its  special  rejiresentative  again  visited 
many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  make  sjiecial  commer¬ 
cial  r('|)orts.  Although  tin*  larger  jiortion  of  Mr.  Pcjijicr's  studies 
wc'ii'  devoted  to  trade  conditions  in  Latin  America,  he  has,  neverthe¬ 
less,  lieeii  a.ctively  ('ugaged  in  the  dejiartment's  cll'orts  to  extend  the 
foreign  tradi*  of  the  United  .Stati's  in  Canada,  Lgyjit,  India,  and  'Pur- 
Itiill.  1  II  — !» 
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key,  and  was  also  delefiated  by  the  (lovernment  to  visit  Europe  in 
order  to  make  special  investisjations  lor  the  committees  of  ('ongress 
on  tarilV  questions 

Mh.  (’iiaki.ks  M.  Khkk.man. One  of  tlie  Ihiited  Stat(*s  consuls  who 
has  spent  several  years  at  a  laitin  American  |)ost  hut  has  rc'cently 
heen  transferred  t(*  another  country  is  (’harles  Freeman,  for  four 
years  consul  at  Duranjio.  Mexico.  Mr.  Freeman  was  horn  in  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  in  IS.")."),  and  received  his  elemeutarv  education  in  the 
l)uhlie  schools  of  his  native  city.  He  then  continued  his  studies  at 

the  rniversity  of  Maine. 
Takino  an  active  part  in 
the  ju’ooressof  his  city,  Mr. 
Freeman  was  elected  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  public  ollici*. 
hut  lat(‘r  removed  his  r<‘si- 
d(‘nee  to  llillshoio  Hridj;i‘. 
.New  llampshin',  where 
he  en_<;a<t:ed  in  husiness. 

I  hue,  too,  Mr.  Fnaunan 
held  various  public  elec¬ 
tive  oHiees  ami  now  re¬ 
gards  this  city  as  his  h'jial 
residence.  In  iSttShewas 
otfenul  the  position  of 
rnit(‘d  States  commereiid 
aj^iMit  at  St.  Pierre,  and 
while  at  this  post  he  acted 
as  British  consul  for  10 
mouths  in  100.").  On  dune 
22,  loot),  Mr.  Freeman  was 
promoted  to  the  |)osition 
of  consul  at  St.  Pierre. 
The  followin';  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  post  at 
Durango,  M<“.\ieo,  of  which  consulate  he  was  t he  ineumheut  until 
August  10,  1011,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  important  post  at 
Sydney,  Xova  Scotia. 

Mu.  Thomas  I).  Edw.vhds,  tin*  present  incumlx'iit  of  the  I’nited 
States  consulate  at  ('iudad  duan*/.,  M(‘.\ieo,  was  horn  in  Floyd, 
New  York,  April,  1S40.  lie  later  in  lile  chose  lauid,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  as  his  le<;al  residence  and  has  regarded  that  place  ever  since 
as  his  hojue  town.  Mr.  Edwards  reecMved  his  education  at  the 
various  institutions  of  learning  in  Kome,  New  York,  and  entered  the 
newspap<‘r  work.  His  ability  in  this  din'ction  soon  hrou*;ht  him 
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M  R.  (’  II  A  K  I.  KS  L. 

1.  A  T  II  A  .M  . - A  II  ()  1  il  O  r 

rnitod  State's  (•(nisul  who 
has  l'n'(|iu'ntly  in 

Latin  Amorican  ali’airs  is 
('liarh's  Louis  Latham. 

Mr.  I  ait  ham  was  horn  in 
(Iroenvillo,  North  (’arolina, 

Dpcomher  IS,  1S77,  and 
was  I'lhicatt'd  at  private' 
scheiols  and  iit  St.  Mary's 
('e)lle'<fe\  (iastoria,  Neertli 
('arolina.  lie'  e-ontimu'd 
his  stnelie's  at  Bin<;ham 
Militaiy  Se-hool,  Ashenilh', 

-North  (’arolina,  from  whie-h 
institution  he'  was  >>;raehi- 
ateul  in  IShS.  Al’ti'r  se've'ral 
yeairs  of  ae-tivity  in  tlm 
husineiss  worlel  Mr.  Latham 
eMiteiri'el  the^  (le'or<;e'town 
Law  Se“he)e)l,  at  Washinjjtem,  j'raelnatinjx  tlu're'from  in  1904.  Durin*; 
his  re'sieleMico  in  Washinjiton  he>  was  e'lnploye'el  as  ch'rk  in  the'  War 
De'partment.  Afte'r  eliu'  e>.\amination  he'  was  appeiinteHl  to  the'! 
posit  iem  of  consul  at  ('artatie'na,  ('eilomhia,  ein  Ke'hruarA’  17.  1909. 
'Phis  positiein  he  oea-npie'e!  until  Auj^ust  19,  liMl.  when  he  was  jiro- 
luote'd  to  the  |)ost  at  I’liuta  .Vreuas,  ('hih'. 


t  rihilo  li>  MuitN  Kwin^r.) 

I'llARI.KS  I..  I.ATUAM, 
e'liili'il  Sl;it('.s  e'oiisul  at  I’uiita  .Iri'iias,  Chile 


the  ealitorship  e)f  a  elaily  newspaper,  which  position  he  lu'lel  for  JO 
years.  In  1SS3  Mr.  Kdwarels  was  tenelereel  the  position  of  |)ostmaster 
at  Letiel,  Senitli  Dakota,  lie  accept eal  the  eidie'e,  which  he  ahly  filled 
for  three  years,  ami  resiuneel  to  accept  vtirienis  either  municipal  official 
positions.  After  forimil  examination  Mr.  Eelwards  was  ajipeiinte'el 
Lnite'd  State's  consul  to 


(’inehid  dnare'z  on  dune  .‘>0, 
lOOo.  whie'h  post  he  is  oe-- 
cupyinj;  at  the  pre'sent 
time. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES 

“Across  South  America.  A  Narrative  of  Personal  Experience  in  the  Andes  and  on 
the  Amazon,”  hy  ('liai'lc.-*  .loliiison  I’nsl,  appcarf;  in  llic  first  inslallinont  of  flu*  Nov(*in- 
bor  Century.  .Mr.  Post  tells  the  story  in  a  very  entertainin<i  way.  but  is  inclined  to 
stress  the  dirticulties  of  the  journey  and  to  see  the  darker  side  of  the  picture- — the  shad¬ 
ows  imstead  of  the  hi^h  li"ht.s — of  the  country  he  is  passiiiu  through.  However,  his 
de.«criptions  of  the  magnificent  Andean  scenery  are  graphic  and  couched  in  masterly 
prose  that  sometimes  bonlers  on  the  jioetic.  .\s  an  in.stance  we  quote  his  description 
of  the  scene  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  ascent: 

.\t  rare  intcrvats  some  eddying  rift  would  lie  hlowii  in  the  mists,  and  for  a  lirief  moment  .Mount  Sorata 
would  stand  clear  and  sharp  against  the  blue  |iatch  of  sky,  with  its  ftreat  white  shoulder  scarcely  more  than 
a  mile.s  away  across  a  precipitous  ttortte.  llic'h  above  our  world  it  seemed  to  rise,  a  Titanie,  biilkint;,  cata¬ 
clysmic  ma.ss,  magnificent  in  its  immensity.  Knormous  clilTs  of  snow  towered  above  the  scarred,  black 
EorKes  of  its  flanks,  fjlitterinn  in  the  flash  of  mometitary  sunlight  and  irridescent  in  the  purple  shadows, 
llifth  aijainst  its  face  clouds  were  born  and  were  shredded  in  the  blast  of  an  unseen  t:ale;  now  and  a^ain  an 
avalanche  of  snow  broke  from  some  slojn'  and  was  whirled  in  a  feathery  spray  into  the  shadows  of  a  ftor^'e 
thousands  of  feet  below.  It  could  blanket  a  dozen  villages,  yet  it  was  diminisheil  on  the  tremendous  slopes 
until  it  seemed  no  more  than  the  tiny  avalanche  on  a  tin  roof  at  home.  Xertiyallv,  nearly  L’  miles  above  the 
trail  across  the  ilivide.  rose  the  while  fang  of  the  summit  that  has  still  defieil  all  ellorts  at  scaling. 


1,I..\M.\S  ON  Till-:  111(1111. .VNlb-s. 

.\fter  the  cairn  that  marks  the  divide  is  passed,  the  trail  leads  abruplly  downward.  .\t  lirst  it  is  a  relief 
to  lean  back  in  the  saddle  and  feel  the  strain  come  on  the  crupper  while  the  breast  strap  Haps  kHisely  once 
more,  but  hour  after  hour  of  constant  descent  and  the  constant  straining  back  in  the  saddle  b(>canie  more 
irksome  and  monotonous  than  the  leaning  forward  on  the  upward  climb.  The  di'scent  is  rapid.  The 
pack  train  coils  about  among  the  bitttresses  of  the  mountains  along  a  broad  shelf  that  is  often  cut  into  the 
steep  sloiies  and  always  plunging  downward.  We  were  almost  below  the  line  of  clouds,  and  a  few  moments 
later  they  were  urifling  jiasl  just  overhead,  and  there,  far  below  tts,  stretched  the  deep,  crooked  valley  of 
.Sorata. 

It  was  the  very  heart  of  the  .\ndes.  In  the  wedgt*-shaped  channel  of  the  tortuous  valley  a  slender  thread 
of  white  torrent  narrowed  and  disajipeared  in  the  haze  of  dept  h  atid  distance.  The  huge  tiiounlains  .swept 
upward  like  the  sides  of  a  great  bowl,  whih'  delicately  lloating  strata  ol  fleecy  clouds  seeitied  to  mark  oil 
and  measure  and  Iheti  accent  their  enormoits  altitudes.  Iteyond  and  above  I  bent  ro.se  other  jieaks  aitd  the 
jagged  fangs  of  interlocking  mountain  ranges  ibat  fornted  tins  colossal  .\tidean  maze.  There  was  no  sense  of 
distance,  even  the  feeling  of  space  seemed  to  be  for  the  inslant  gone,  and.  under  the  long  mellow  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  with  this  vast  shattered  universe  spread  before  us,  it  was  as  though  we  had  beeti  sitddenly 
translated  and  left  dizzy  and  liewildereil  in  an  o|iale,scetil  infinity. 

.Vinoiig  hi.s  descriptions  of  scenes  ciiaracteristic  of  tiie  ISoliviun  .Vndes  are  the  follow- 
iii'i:  paragraplis  dealing  witli  a  lireeding  grottnd  for  llamas  and  with  the  .\ymara  herders: 

(In  the  new  trail  the  dead  level  of  the  plateau  gave  way  fo  more  rolling  coi  ltd  ry,  the  ragged,. snow-capiH‘d 
line  of  mountains  at  the  horizon  came  closer,  lliiayna-l’otosi  loomed  on  our  right,  and,  growing  itiore 
!)7G 
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impressive  every  hour,  was  Ihe  yreat,  white  mass  of  Mount  Sorata,  deail  ahead.  Then  the  rolling  eountry 
elosed  in  and  narrower  valleys  sueeeeded,  with  the  rugged  foothills  on  eaeh  side.  In  this  part  was  an 
enormous  l)reeding  grouml  for  llamas.  For  miles  the  hills  were  dotted  with  them.  Uaby  llamas,  newly 
liorn  ami  still  blinking  at  the  strange  world.  huddle<l  timidly  in  behind  a  tuft  of  bunch  grass  or  behind 
some  small  bowlder,  while  the  queer,  gooseneeked  mother  .stood  near  with  apparent  indilTerenee.  Little 
llamas  in  all  stages  of  adoleseenee  ami  awkwardne.ss  gamboled  on  Ihe  hillsides,  and  the  llama  herds  dotting 
Ihe  sloiH's  looked  for  all  the  world  like  big,  stitf-neeked,  grotes<|ue  .sheep.  Among  them  were  the  Aymara 
herders  who,  like  traditional  shepherds,  played  their  weird  and  mournful  llute.s  or  pipes.  Over  ami  over 
again  eame  the  same  strain  carried  for  miles  in  the  thin,  still  air.  In  the  various  fiestas  there  are  many 
varieties,  but  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  trail,  for  often  they  play  as  they  walk,  it  is  almost  always  this 
invariable  measure: 


Olio  of  its  little  jthra.ses  curiously  roiiiiiKlod  iiie  of  that  cliaiitod  taunt  of  my  hoyhood, 
“Over  the  fence  is  ou-oot!” 


Karely  docs  the  .kymara  make  his  own  llute  or  pipe,  simple  though  it  is.  f  heir  manufael lire  is  a  native 
industry  by  itself.  Like  a  true  miisieian,  the  .\ymara  must  have  his  instrument  just  so,  and  up  in  the 
higher  altitudes  the  llules  are  made  and  brought  down  to  lie  sold  in  Ihe  market  on  the  days  of  fiesta,  llis 
single  wea|)on,  a  sling  of  the  pattern  made  famous  by  David  ami  (ioliath,  is  of  twisted  llama  wool,  and  will 
throw  a  stone  the  size  of  a  lemon,  lie  develops  a  womlerful  skill  in  its  use. 

It  may  bo  well  to  stato  that  tho  Aymanis  alliidod  to  by  Mr.  Post  arc  the  roinnants 
of  tlu“  onco  poworful  race  of  Itulinns  that  dominated  Bolivia  and  parts  id'  Porn  before 
they  wore  coiupu'rod  by  the  Incas,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Lonjr 
bid'ore  this  timi*  they  seem  to  have  possessed  considerable  culture,  as  is  evidencetl 
by  .sonic  of  the  remains  of  their  civilization.  The  legends  of  the  Incas  attributed 
the  origin  of  their  own  civilization  to  tin*  regions  where  dwelt  the  Aymanis,  and  their 
“holy  land”  was  located  m-ar  Lake  Titicaca. 

When  the  con(|uering  Spaniards  invadetl  the  country  and  siibjugatetl  tin*  Incas,  the 
.\ymaras  had  long  lieen  in  subjection  to  the  latter  and  were  then  a  decadent  rac(“, 
retaining,  however,  their  language  and  ancient  customs.  Physically  they  are  short 
and  thickset,  with  an  unusually  large  che.st  development,  doubtless  due  to  the  con¬ 
stant  breathing  of  the  rarilied  atmos)diere  of  their  elevated  Andean  home.  They 
have  the  same  reddish  complexion,  broad  face,  black  t'yes,  and  rounded  foreheads 
that  di.stingiiished  the  (^uiehiias  or  Incas,  and  doubtle,s,s  the  origin  of  both  races  could 
be  traced  to  the  si'.rne  parent  sttun. 

One  of  the  uni()U('  and  attractive  features  of  Mr.  Po.st’s  article  is  its  embelli.shment 
by  his  own  artistic  ilrawings,  de])icting sciuies,  incidents,  and  characters  met  with  on 
the  journey. 

In  the  October  Century  we  note  a  most  interesting  article  by  Or.  Trederic  A. 
Lucas,  on  “  The  Antiquity  of  Man,”  This,  as  the  siibcaption  states,  is  “A  brief  siirvej- 
of  the  evidence  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  di.scoveties, ”  and  the  ])ortion  of  the 
article  of  most  interest  to  the  peojile  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  man’s  first  appearance  thereon  was  in  North  or  South 
America.  The  general  assumption  has  horetofore  been,  largely  for  reasons  advanced 
in  the  excerpt  given  below,  that  man’s  first  ap])ear,ince  in  the  Western  World  was 
due  to  migration  from  A-^ia:  but  this  assumption  is  calh d  in  (piestion  by  late  dis¬ 
coveries.  as  Dr.  Lucas  ])oints  out  in  his  excellent  article. 

'Pile  aiticle  is,  of  cour.'ie,  scholarly  and  authoritative,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of 
reiirodiicing  an  (‘xcerpt  of  that  |)oriion  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  Bi  i.t.KTiN. 

It  li;u(  biTii  generally  a.s.Mime'l  that  man  inaile  his  ap|H‘aranee  somewbeie  in  sonihern  .\sia  ami  then 
.spreml  in  various  ilireelions  lo  [M'ople  Ihe  1^^111.  ami  that  Ihi'  New  Worhl  is  very  new  so  far  as  man  is  c’on- 
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icrned.  Allhoiij'li  this  assiimplioii  stands  as  a  Ri'iieral  |)ro|)osilion,  aocuimilaliiiB  cvideiu'e  tends  to 
show  that  while  man  is  a  eomparatively  recent  arrival  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  yet  he  is  positively 
old,  atnl  must  have  reached  here  very  many  thousand  years  ano. 

Curiously  enouKh,  testimony  of  the  existence  of  early  races  of  man  in  America  comes  from  the  south 
and  not  from  the  north,  where  theoretically  man  should  have  come  into  the  Western  Continent  by  way 
of  some  convenient  britlge  of  land  or  ice  where  Hehrint;  .Strait  now  is.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  various 
discoveries  that  at  first  sight  seemed  to  place  a  high  anti(iuily  on  man  in  North  America,  but  none  of  these 
Ims  stood  the  searching  light  of  scientific  investigation,  and  not  one  is  generally,  not  to  say  universally, 
accepted  by  the  world  of  science.  Probably  the  most  striking  discovery  in  .'south  .\merica  was  that  made 
in  by  Nordenskjold,  showing  that  the  extinct  giatit  ground-sloth  Mylodon,  a  predecessor  of  the  mas¬ 
todon,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication  by  early  man.  Since  then  various  skulls  and  imrtions  of  skulls, 
some  nearly  complete,  some  fragmentary,  have  come  to  light,  and  while  most  will  consider  that  while 
l>r.  .\meghino  overestimates  the  age  of  these  crania,  none  can  deny  the  great  antitpiity  of  all  and  the 
primitive  character  of  .some.  Of  doubtful  age  ami  origin  are  certain  m;isses  of  baked  clay,  ascribed  by 
Dr.  .\meghino  to  fires  made  by  man,  and  by  his  op|>onents  to  the  heat  of  volcanic  eruptions.  He  this  as 
it  may,  the  evidetice  available  at  present  shows  the  existence  of  man  at  an  earlier  date  in  .South  America 
thati  in  North  ,\merica. 

Ill  spcakiii"  of  tlu“  iracos  of  iho  carlic.st  oxistoiico  of  man.  Dr.  Luras  incidontally 
givixs  ti.s  tho  following  picture  of  our  somewhat  remote  ancestor,  whose  antiquity  is 
such  that  in  comparison  we  feel  almost  closely  related  to  tin*  Neanderthal  man,  who 
lived  hut  a  paltry  100,000  yt'ars  ago. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  ktiow  just  how  this  very-great -gratid father  of  ours  looked,  and  there  have  been 
various  attempts  to  gratify  this  (piite  natural  curiosity.  We  have  a  good  foundation  to  build  on  in  the  way 
of  fairly  complete  skeletons,  but  many  details  are  necessarily  left,  if  not  to  the  itnagination,  at  least  to 
the  theories  of  the  re-creators.  We  know  that  this  far-olT  ancestor  of  ours  was  a  little  under  the  average 
height,  with  slightly  longer  arms  than  man  has  tiowadays,  and  that  the  thigh  iiortion  of  the  leg  was  pro- 
imrtionatcly  longer  than  in  any  modern  man;  also  we  know  that  he  had  a  low  foreiiead  and  beetlmg  brows, 
and  that  while  the  jaws  as  a  whole  were  prominent,  the  chin  was  retreating.  Owing  to  the  straightness 
of  the  backbone  and  the  bend  in  the  knees,  the  body  was  ptobably  carried  with  a  'light  forward  stoop. 
Of  this  we  are  fairly  certain:  it  is  when  we  come  to  externals  that  we  call  upon  the  law  of  probabilities 
to  give  him  a  swarthy  complexioti  and  endow  him  with  a  considerable  covering  of  hair,  characters  thal 
c\|H)sure  to  weather  seem  to  call  for. 

Through  the  Gateway  of  El  Dorado  ”  is  ilie  i  iiltoif  ( 'asper  W  liiitiey  >  .second  install¬ 
ment  of  his  South  .Vmeriean  storit's  aitpearing  in  Harper's  .Magazine  for  November. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  comiuesl  the  fabled  land  of  l-'.l  Dorado  was  the 
great  incentive  which  led  to  the  (>x])loralion  and  exjtloitalion  of  the  section  where 
the.se  riches  wt're  supjto.sed  to  lie  in  the  laj)  of  tiaturt'  to  be  had  for  the  gathering — 
and  .Mr.  Whitney  locates  it  as  follows: 

For  tiu'  iK'ttcr  part  of  two  wnturics.  indivd.  had  the  rc|)ortcd  riches  of  this  mysterious  land  Ixvn  noist'd 
alHtiit  tho  small  world,  to  gather  .soldiers  of  fortiiiic  at  every  gateway  and  imt  in  motion  a  st'ries  of  daring 
Pxploraliotis  never  since  equaled.  From  the  Mela  Kiver  oti  the  north  to  the  Caiiueta  (a  north  branch  of 
the  .Amazon)  on  the  soulh.  from  the'  .Andes'  Cordilleras  on  the  west  to  the  Itio  Negro  and  tIu'  Orinoco  on 
the  cast,  so  ranged  the  fabled  land  where  gold  ai.d  prei  ious  slolU's  awaili’d  Hu-  successful  adventurer.  In 
the  wilderness  In'twei'U  the  (iuaviare  Kiver,  which  empties  inlo  the  Orinoco  at  .San  Fernando  de  .Atabapo, 
and  the  fauiHiS,  entering  the  Kio  Negro  just  alH)ve  .San  (iabriel.  A  on  Ituten  sought  the  K1  Dorado.  Driven 
by  the  same  impulse.  Ordaz,  a  captain  of  Cortes,  in  t.Atl  I'xplored  the  i  trimn  o  as  far  as  .Atures.  the  north  end 
of  the  great  cataracts;  Herrera  went  u|)  the  Meta  via  the  ( >riiioco  four  years  latc'r;  Orellana,  in  FitU.  voyaged 
down  the  Amazon:  tjuesada  searched  far  to  the  west  and  south,  even  into  Fern.  .And  all  the  while  the 
restless  Caribs  spread  the  fatile  along  their  voyages,  which  Is-gan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoi'o  and  extended 
south  to  the  Kio  Negro. 

Mr.  Wlfitiioy’s  visit  to  this  spctioii  w;is  oectisioiied  by  his  (U‘termin;\tiim  to  explore 
the  regions  of  the  upiter  Orinoco  ahovt'  Hsmerelda.  In  order  to  save  time  he  made 
the  sticcessftil  exjti'ritnent  of  utilizing  one  of  the  cai'ios  (natural  Avalerw;iys  like  our 
larger  ert'eks)  which  come  into  the  (iiiainia  IHver  from  the  east,  ami  starling  from 
Maroa  cut  across  the  country  by  jmddling  uj)  the  cano  until  it  connected  Avith  the 
<'ase(|ui;ire  Kiver  and  thence  to  the  ui>])er  Orinoco.  This  jtarticular  cano,  Avhich  Avas 
entered  a  short  distance  heloAv  Maroa.  w;is  something  like  lOlt  yards  Avide,  Aviih  (|uile 
a  swift  current. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  waterways  of  the  country  which  Mr.  Whitney 
describ(‘s  in  his  article  n'hilcs  to  the  variously  colored  Avalers  of  the  rivers,  :iiid  the 
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fact  that  when  inie  Hows  into  anotlier  there  tloe^  not  seem  to  be  any  gradual  diffusi(ni, 
but  on  the  contrary  there  seems  to  be  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  at  the  a])parent 
point  of  actual  contact. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  this  land  of  waters  is  the  retention  by  each  of  its  own  color  without  diffusion  to 
the  very  point  of  actual  contact,  even  where  the  rivers  differ  vastly  in  volume.  Hlack  waters  flow  into 
white  ones,  and  white  ones  empty  into  black  ones,  retaining  their  individuality  uj)  to  the  very  edge,  a 
visible  line  of  demarcation —on  one  side  white,  on  the  other  side  black— uniningled  and  unexplained. 

Thus  the  puny  black  .Vtaba])0  ioins  the  surging  white  tfrinoco  to  no  loss  of  integrity;  the  black  Negro 
receives  almost  at  right  angles  the  odious  white  Casiqiiiare  without  contamination,  and  itself  empties  into 
the  .Amazon,  not  so  much  as  tinging  the  mud-colored  waters  of  that  mighty  river.  Humboldt  re))orts  on 
the  lower  Casiquiare,  which  I  did  not  visit,  a  black  and  a  white  stream,  t)oth  coming  from  the  east,  while  i 

of  the  rivers  flowing  in  from  the  west,  some  are  of  white  and  some  of  black  water.  Of  the  number  of  small 
streams  coming  into  the  upper  Casicpiiare  from  the  east,  those  1  noted  wcm  olive.  These  colors,  which 
among  white  waters  range  from  the  nnilly  white  Hranco  through  many  yellowish  mud  shades,  and  of 
lilack  waters  from  the  gre<uiish  and  bluish  and  deep  brownish  to  the  really  deep,  almost  black,  of  the  Negro  . 
high  up,  are  explained,  the  scientists  maintain,  by  the  character  of  the  soil  whence  they  take  their  source 
and  through  which  they  flow.  Those  rising  among  the  decaying  roots,  leaves,  and  vegetable  matter  of  the 
forests  are  the  black,  ami  the  white  those  that  have  their  souree  and  course  in  the  alluvial  and  clayey.soils. 


I  hy  <  'a^|>ar  Whittiuy.  <  'oui  tr>y  of  Hai  pur'’*  ) 

MR.  WUITNKVS  <  ANOK  AM>  ITS  CUKW  OF  SIX  INIHANS. 

Mr.  W'biliiey's  v:tri<'(l  ainl  fXlfU.sivc  travel.^  euabU*  him  In  add  iulcrc.st,  In  bis  articles 
by  little  loticbes  <tl'  philosophic  reflections  on  the  manners,  ctisioms,  and  stiperslitions 
of  the  widely  separated  races  that  he  has  personally  mingled  with,  noting  unexpected 
similaritie.s,  such  as  the  following  paragrajth  interpolated  in  one  of  his  pa.s.sages  descrip¬ 
tive  of  his  crew  of  six  Indians: 

The  ways  of  these  men,  less  touched  Ijy  civilization  than  any  crew  I  hail  on  the  road,  interested  me 
greatly.  Yet  how  much  alike  are  the  different  s|(ecies  of  t  he  Imnian  family.  In  .Siam  and  in  .Malaya  my 
men  built  cnnle  little  altars  in  the  jungle  upon  whicli  to  lay  a  bit  of  fruit,  a  flower,  a  piece  of  their  costume 
when  they  wanted  to  prcqiiliate  their  gods  for  protection  against  the  fever  of  .some  malodorous  sjiot,  or 
against  “the  animal,''  as  always  ttie  terrible  tiger  is  s|K>ken  of.  In  Hie  far  north,  us  we  worked  our  weary 
starving  way  back  from  ttie  liarren  (irounds,  old  lleniah.  leader  of  my  company  of  Dog-ltib  Indians,  was 
wont  to  invite  a  fair  wind  by  t browing  pinches  of  t  he  treasured  tobacco  into  the  air  with  muttered  invoca¬ 
tion.  .\t  the  other  end  of  the  world,  here  on  Hie  Casiquiare,  my  men  had  rattier  a  literal  manner  of  casting 
their  bread  upon  the  waters  by  throwing  a  handful  of  maiidioca  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,  ora  pieciMif  shirt . 
always  accompanied  by  palaver,  which  probalily  stood  for  a  prayer  of  ri'lief,  though,  of  course,  1  never 
knew. 
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M  A  1’  .SHOWING  TllK  C  AUIHUEAX  .SKA  AND  THE  TWO  Elil  ATOUIAl,  (T  KUKNT.S  KNTKU- 
INC.  THHOI  GH  THE  PAS.SES  OK  THE  LESSER  ANTILLES  AND  THE  COCNTER  CCR- 
RENTS  KLANKlNli  THESE  ON  EITHER  SIDE. 


rliarliii):,  of  lif'liHionso.':.  Iwacoiis, ami  laioys.  Eollowiii);  i  lost'ly  run  Iho  lielaileil  ami  M'a.'ional 

simly  of  currents,  meleorolotty,  luaKiielic  variations,  ami  the  ini|i*>rfeclly  known  contours  of  the  iH-ean  IhvI. 
The  (.'eolojiy  of  the  littoral  ami  islamls  needs  critical  examination,  for  in  few  other  portions  of  the  known 
illohe  are  the  fories  of  erosion,  upheaval,  and  coastal  growth  in  such  rapid  oiH'ration. 

The  atillior  IIhmi  oives  didails  a.s  to  iiiacfiinif‘ie.si  and  omissions  in  many  of  the 
ticcopU’d  malts  and  charts,  Ihc  oroU‘s(]iu‘  mixltirc  of  tlic  nomenclature  of  this  reoion, 
the  scarcity  of  liolithotises  whtdi  contrasted  willi  ilie  Medilernint'an,  and  also  describes 
the  ocean  currents  as  follows: 

Two  etpialorial  currents  enter  the  CarihlHsui  thtou);h  tlie  pa.sses  of  the  Les.ser  .\ntilles,  cross  its  vast 
stretches,  and  barely  join  in  the  forced  embraces  of  the  tumultuous  channel  of  ATicatau.  Attain  separalint; 
three  streams  are  formed,  otie  em  irclintt.  the  .si'cond  ilividintt  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  finally  uiiitint:  with  the 
third  in  the  .straits  of  Kloricla.  These  twin  tliermal  rivers  of  the  CarililMMii  are  Hanked  on  either  side  by 
counter  currents  Imttttinit  tlie  continental  and  Cuban  coasts  until  they  surrender  to  the  Tropic  sun  or  sink 
to  the  slow-movinit  abysses  of  the  sea. 


“Charting  and  Lighting  the  Caribbean"  is  a  titnely  article  iti  the  Novettiher  nittit- 
her  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  by  Herbert  .lanvrin  Browne.  The  atithor 
dwells  upon  the  deplorable  scarcity  of  lighthouses  and  gives  many  instances  of  inac¬ 
curacies  in  charts  and  maps  of  this  region.  The  urgent  need  of  attention  to  tin'  e.xisting 
conditions  is  shown  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  article: 

,\n  average  annual  loss  in  wrecks  in  excess  of  ¥l’,(KIU.(KHI  in  the  Caribbean  .Sea  directs  attention  to  certain 
problems  in  this  basin,  considered  as  the  .Atlantic  approach  to  the  I’anama  Canal,  now  neari'ic  completion. 
That  the  stated  lo.ss  is  due  principally  to  comlitions  whii  h  can  l)e  remedied  is  recoftnized  by  all  maritime 
authorities.  That  this  record  of  marine  disaster  threatens  to  ri.se  iwoportionately  with  the  prospective 
threefold  development  of  commerct!  throufth  the  canal  nrtres  consideration  of  these  problems  in  their  larger 
and  more  .sclent  ilic  asix'ct. 

With  a  loutter  littoral  and  area  equal  to  the  .Mediterranean,  the  Caribbtsin  ]ire.s«*nts  a  series  of  related 
comlitions  no  less  interest  iiif!  than  those  of  the  Stiez  gateway  and  far  less  advanced  toward  solution.  Fore¬ 
most  in  immediate  commercial  and  maritime  importance  come  (piestions  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
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These  siirfuee  currents  are siiliject  loextraonliiiury  chaiit'es  of  volume,  spieil.  direction,  and  teni]ieratMre. 
clfects  of  partially  nnderstooil  seasonal  and  meleorolooical  conditions.  Only  careful  and  lont'-continued 
streammeasurenientsandohservationsat  critical  and  widely  separated  points,  joined  and  harmonized  wit  ti 
extende  I  weather  and  tidal  ohserval  ions,  will  solve  the  [irohlems. 

lin|ierfect  knowledge  of  the  commiiii'lili)’  of  an  easterly  olTshool  of  the  north  e<piatorial  current  with  the 
Ciilian  I'ounter  current  lietween  ('a|)e  .sSan  .\ntouio  and  the  Isle  of  I’ines  has  resulted  in  enormous  loss  of 
pro|M‘rty  hy  wrecks  in  the  vicinity  of  ('a|H‘  Corrientes,  Cuba,  in  the  last  three  years.  I’lished  up  by  the 
shallow  bottom  of  the  ai)proachint;  coast  this  strantje  current  <loubles  its  speed  at  times  to  4  knots  an  hour, 
and  the  unfortunate  navigator  caunht  unawares  in  the  eastern  curve  linds  his  vessel  piled  up  on  the 
unlitthted  Cuban  coast.  \  sum  represented  by  the  lossi's  at  this  one  point  would  cover  the  cost  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  scientific  survey  outlined  in  this  arli(  le. 

As  a  first  step  looking;  toward  the  iiiiprovonioiit  of  lliis  slate  of  affairs  tliti  author 
makes  the  followitio  sti<;<;t‘slioii: 

It  is  eviilent  that  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Caribliean  problems  calls  for  international  treatment, 
rite  Territories  of  l.'i  (lovernments  border  on  I  his  basin.  The  harbors  anil  coasts  of  other  nttl  ions  can  not 
lie  invaded  even  for  friendly  .surveys.  I.iydil houses  and  weather  stations  tire  national  projects.  *  *  * 
.V  conference  committee  to  meet  in  Washint'ton  under  ollicitil  invitation  at  any  early  dale,  international 
in  its  memljershi|i  and  of  the  hinhe.st  si  ientific  and  economic  nink.  .Sui  h  a  (ommillis'  wouhl  lie  able  to 
formulate  pltins  and  ory'auizalion.  to  define  the  work,  and  recommend  methods  for  its  practical  accom¬ 
plishment. 


( (  o(  f  hi*  Ni’V'  N'ork  I  Sofii-iy.  > 

TIIK  SI'KrT.\<‘LKI>  liK.Mi. 

I'n‘»l«TK'o,  Hh*  ran*  s[M*<  irjn‘n  of  f'rsu-^  (iniutus,  coiiiniotily  known  as  llu* 

I5«*ar/' r‘S'«  iitly  a<‘<|tiip*ti  Ity  tin*  Nfw  Y<»rk  Xo(»]ok'i<‘aI  S(M  i«‘ty. 

Thf  sfMs  ics  is  foiiii'i  only  in  tin*  Sonili  Ainorioan  .\n<!»'s. 

*•  The  Spectacled  Bear”  is  all  arlirlo  in  iIk*  liiilhMin  of  llic  New  York  Zoolo^iral 
Sucitdy  di'scripl i VC  nf  the  rccciilly  iicijuircd  nirc  .siiccimen  uf  /V.si/.s  oniafuK.  |{ciii<r 
.strictly  ail  .\iidcau  sjiccics  and  very  nircly  found  in  captivity,  we  reproduce  tlie 
followin';  excerjil  from  the  article: 

< in  at  I'Mst  lhn*«>  or  four  o<’(*asions  tho  siMs  taclod  itoar  of  tlio  .\u<l<‘s  has  l>oon  (‘xliihitt'd  in  zoolo^a-al  ^ai* 
<lt*ns  for  hri«‘f  |N  rio»Js.  Iniririk'  tin*  past  1 '» years,  which  ha\eenihrace<l  many  tours  of  the  zocilo^ical  pirdens 
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of  Kiiroix’  liy  American  ziHilofrisIs,  we  have  stnai  hut  one  siieeiineii,  which  was  in  the  Ainsterilam  (larden, 
in  IIKB.  \Vi‘  have  not  heard  of  a  s]ii'eitnen  In'int;  exhihited  in  North  AinerU  a  prior  to  the  arrival  of  tin' 
one  now  here. 

DiiriiiK  the  i)asl  11  years  our  elTorts  to  secure  a  siteetaeU'd  bear  have  been  iK^rsistent  and  eontimtous. 
Kvery  iK'rson  bound  for  South  .\ineriea  anil  ollerint’  to  priH  iire  for  tis  any  animal  found  in  that  continent, 
has  iMs'n  importuned  to  jiroeure  an  Ursus  oriinlux.  .\fter  years  of  waitin;:  and  many  disa])pointnient.s, 
Mr,  Kd);ar  Beecher  Bronson,  author  of  ••  In  Closi'd  Territory,”  linally  prinatred  for  us  in  (Jiiito.  Keuador, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  spia  iesso  lont;  desired.  It  was  obtained  from  Don  Si’famdo  Espinoza  de  los  Monteros, 
governor  of  the  l’ano])tieo  at  tjuito,  and  is  now  about  2  years  old.  *  *  *  Krederieo  arrived  at  the  park 
on  January  9  in  perfect  condition. 

Frederieo,  Urxus  ornalus.  is  a  jet  black  ln'ar  of  rather  slender  btiild  with  a  lont:,  ranity  body,  very  long 
feet,  small  ears,  placi'd  far  apart,  setnicirctilar  claws  of  lartie  size  for  a  small  iM'ar,  and  on  his  face  and  throat 
the  stranjte  white  markincs  frottt  which  the  species  lakes  its  name.  Instead  of  the  usual  complete  circle 
of  white  surrounding  each  eye,  the  circle  is  broken  over  the  eye.  and  on  the  chii'k  a  broad  white  band 
extends  downward  to  the  throat,  when'  it  meets  a  crossbar  of  white.  From  this  half  collar  two  bars  of 
white  extend  down  the  throat  to  the  breast,  closely  iiarallel.  Fn-derico's  height  at  the  shoulder  is  about 
32  inches,  and  his  weight  imist  Ih*  about  111(1  pounds.  Ilavinc  several  more  years  of  growth  ahead  of  him 
he  .should  attain  to  double  his  present  weittht. 

KegardinR  the  life  history  of  Urxux  uriia/iis  very  little  is  known  iM-yond  the  fact  that  it  inhabits  the  .Andes 
of  Ecuador  and  I’eru.  Its  dentition  is  said  to  resemble  in  certain  features  that  of  the  sloth  Usir  of  India, 
but  we  do  not  vouch  for  it.  *  *  *  Fn'derico  is  very  tame  and  indulttes  in  .si'veral  amusint;  tricks,  one 
of  which  consists  in  jumping  reiieatedly,  like  a  btickinj;  hor.se. 

“  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,”  a  part  of  the  opeiiiiie;  address 
of  ])r.  Nicholas  Murray  lUitler,  jiresident  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  ('onference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration,  ajtpears  in  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law.  Dr.  Diitler  is  a  iiietnber  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  and  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  ('arnejjie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and  his  is  the  first 
authoritative  and  detailed  statement  of  the  work  to  he  undertaken  and  the  method 
to  he  pursued  hy  this  institution. 

The  activities  of  the  institution  are  to  Ix'  classed  tinder  three  prineijial  divisions 
or  departments: 

(li  The  division  of  internatiomil  law.  which  will  he  tinder  the  direction  of  Prof. 
James  Drown  Scott ; 

Will  promote  the  development  of  iuleniutional  law  by  study,  by  conferences,  by  aidint;  neyoliations 
and  by  publication,  and  will  assist  in  brinuinc  about  such  a  proyressive  development  of  the  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  law  as  will  enabli'  them  to  meet  with  constantly  crowiiiK  adeipiacy  the  needs  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  their  juristic  relations  toward  each  other.  It  will  not  be  suirieienl.  however,  to  brine  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  rules  of  international  law  to  the  notiee  of  the  ix'oide  of  various  nations:  the  riyhts  and  duties  that 
arc  implied  in  thesi'  ])rinciples  and  rules  and  that  follow  from  them  must  Iw'  elearly  and  elTeclively  taiiehl. 
Furthermore,  this  division  of  the  endowment  will  aim  constantly  to  inculcate  the  bi'lief  that  intercourse 
lietwei'n  nations  should  Ik'  basi'd  upon  a  correct  and  delinile  idea  of  international  justice.  To  the  iK'rfecline 
and  clarifyine  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  international  justiix'  this  division  will  assiduously  devote 
itself.  *  *  * 

For  this  purpose  the  enilowmeiit  will  assiH'iale  with  Dr.  Scott  a  consulltilive  board  com|xi.sed  of  .some  of 
the  most  disliiiftnishi'il  inlernalional  lawyers  in  the  world.  The  point  of  view  of  each  (treat  nation  will  be 
repre.si'iileil  in  their  councils,  and  the  results  to  be  arrived  at  will  be  the  joint  work  of  jurists  of  every  schoo 
and  of  every  lannuace. 

(2)  The  division  of  economics  and  liistory: 

It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John  Btiles  Clark,  of  Columbia  ITiiversily,  whose  foremost  place 
ainouK  Enttlish-siK'akinc  economists  is  ttladly  recoynized  everywhere.  The  work  of  this  ilivision.  like  that 
of  the  division  of  inlernalional  law,  will  1m'  scienlilic  and  scholarly  in  character,  in  oryanization.  and  in 
method,  bike  the  division  of  inlernalional  law,  the  division  of  economics  and  history  will  aim  at  the 
education  of  public  opinion  and  at  the  ronnulalion  of  conclusions  that  may  siTve  for  the  ynidance  of  yovern- 
inenlal  policy.  With  Prof.  Clark  will  bi'  assiH’ialed  a  score  of  the  world's  li'adiny  ('eonomisls.  *  *  * 
The  results  arriveil  at  in  this  case,  as  in  Ihi'  case  of  the'  division  of  inlernalional  law.  will  not  1h'  Iho.si' 
imposed  upon  the  judymeni  of  oni'  |Kopli'  by  the  scholars  and  economists  of  aiuilher,  but  they  w  ill  be 
those  that  are  reached  by  coo|H'r:il ion  Ix'lwi'en  eiononiists  of  a  dozen  nations. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  this  division  of  the  work  of  the  endowment  to  study  the  eeonoinie  eauses  and 
efieets  of  war;  the  elTeet  upon  the  public  opinion  of  nations  and  upon  international  yood  will,  of  retaliatory, 
diserimiiiatory,  and  preferential  tarilTs;  the  eeonoinie  aspects  of  the  present  hiiye  expenditures  for  military 
purposes,  and  the  relation  between  military  expenditures  and  inlernalional  well-heiny  and  the  world-wide 
proyram  for  sot'ial  improvement  and  reform  which  is  held  in  waitiny  tlironyh  lack  of  means  for  its  execution. 


<  'onrt>'-v  <»r  Mum'Iiiii  •>!'  Natni’ul  History. 


i  A  (inorxi)  SI.OTll  GKOl’I’. 

Sketch  of  lhef:roun<l  slolli  exhiliit  installed  in  the  i^uarlernory  Hall  of  the  American  Museum.  The 
.skeletons  are  t.'rou[K-d  around  a  tree  trunk  in  fxises  indicatiiiK  the  .supi)o.sed  habits  and  adaptation  of 
'■  thelivinK  aniimds.  The  I.estodon,  standinc  on  his  hind  leys,  is  endeavorint;  to  reach  up  and  draft 

down  branches  of  the  tree.  One  of  the  Mylodons  is  busily  dlftyinf:  and  tearint:  at  the  roots  to  loosen 
and  break  them  and  so  help  his  bit:  friend  to  uproot  iind  juill  the  tree  down.  A  third  animal  is  eomim; 
arounii  the  base  of  the  tree  to  assist  in  the  diftainf,’  o|)erations,  while  a  fourth  stands  at  a  short  ilistance 
ready  to  add  his  weiaht  to  draa  down  the  branches  when  they  are  brouaht  within  reach. 
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(3)  Tlio  division  of  intert'ourse  and  (“<lucation  - 
the  director  for  which  has  not  yet  been  announced.  It  will  be  the  function  of  this  ilivision  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  two  divisions,  wliich  may  be  called,  perhaps,  the  scientiric  ones,  by  carrying  forward  vigor¬ 
ously  and  in  coopi'ration  with  existing  agencies  the  educational  work  of  proi)agatida.  of  imernational  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  of  promoting  international  friendship.  Among  the  tasks  of  this  ilivision  will  be  to  dilltise  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  educate  public  opinion  regarding  the  causes,  nature,  and  etleets  of  war,  and  the  means  for  its 
prevention  and  avoidance:  to  establish  a  better  understanding  of  international  rights  and  duties  and  a  more 
perfect  .sense  of  internal  iouai  justice  among  Ihe.inhabitants  of  civilize<l  nations;  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings 
between  the  inhabitants  of  dillcrent  countries,  ami  to  increa.se  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  each 
other  of  the  several  nations:  to  promote  a  general  acceptance  of  peacealile  methoils  in  the  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  disputes,  and  to  maintain,  promote,  and  assist  such  establishments,  organizations,  associations, 
and  agencies  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  useful  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
endowment  exists  In  other  words,  this  division  will  make  practical  application  of  the  teachings  and  find¬ 
ings  of  the  divisions  of  international  law  and  of  economics  and  history. 

The  above  excerpts  t;ive  l)Ut  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  tlie  scojie  of  the  work  of  the 
Cameitie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Hutler.  The  present 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  emphasize  the  pressing  necessity  of  beginning  a 
world-wide  propaganda  such  as  is  outlined. 

“South  American  Markets  and  Our  Merchant  Marine,’’  with  the  subcajHion 
“Argentina,  ”  is  an  extensive  and  well-illustrated  article  by  ,1.(1.  t'orey  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  Commerce  and  Industries  Magazine. 

Mr.  Corey  devotes  the  lirst  two  pages  of  his  story  to  arguments  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  .'states  and  severely  arraigns  those  opposed  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  aid  to  the  .shipbuilding  interests.  He  says: 

This  is  not  a  political  ipic.stion.  It  rises  above  politics,  and  every  Uepiiblican  and  Democrat  in  Congress 
should  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people,  regardless  of  any  section  that  may  be  beneli'ed  more 
than  another.  Millions  of  [capital  would  be  readily  invested  in  shipyards  and  merchant  ship.s  were  our 
Ciovernmeiit  to  adopt  a  policy  of  protection.  Ily  that  we  mean  that  our  American  .steamships  should  have 
the  carrying  of  .American  mails  to  all  the  ports  of  the  world  where  they  run.  This  would  give  employment 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  create  iiuestmcnt  opporl unities  for  millions  of  idle  capital  seeking 
inve-tment  in  new  enterprises  *  *  *.  There  is  no  reason  why  American-buill  ships  could  not  be  built 
and  operated  as  cheaply  .as  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  one  real  objection  that  is  raist'd— 

luid  here  Mr.  Corey  toueheH  acrticiiil  point  in  the  whole  question — 

is  the  fact  that  we  iiay  double  I  he  wages  here  that  are  paid  in  Kiirope.  That  is  true  not  only  in  shipbuilding, 
but  it  is  true  m  every  industry  that  we  have  in  the  Ciiilcd  States,  and  yet  it  has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again  that  with  our  inventive  genius  we  have  been  able  to  manufacture  goods  as  cheaply  as  ihcy  arc  manii- 
f  ictured  in  Europe,  t'lir  labor  |iroduces  twice  as  much  here  ivs  abroad. 

■5}  l.eiiving  the  ilisetission  of  this  (|uestion,  Mr.  Corey  turns  to  the  inalter  of  closer  rela¬ 
tions  and  belter  actpiaintance  on  the  jtarl  of  the  jieople  of  the  United  States  with  those 
of  South  .\meriea  and  sjieaks  of  the  advantag(“  of  travel  in  this  direct  ion  in  the  following 
strain: 

Theie  are  tides  in  travel.  In  years  past  the  ilrift  was  westward,  and  thousimds  followed  the  iiioneers  to 
IhetioldenCiate.  In  past  years  the  tide  set  toward  Europe,  and  all  that  could  sparethe  money  were  found 
with  their  Itailaekers  looking  for  the  ruins  as  well  as  the  art  galleries  of  Europe.  My  this  tunc  the  great 
European  centers  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  explored  by  .American  scholars  and  travelers.  The  tide  of 
travel  is  changing,  and  now  Americans  are  looking  southward  and  making  a  si  inly  of  theonchanting  history 
of  our  sister  Republics  and  the  delights  which  lioutitiful  nature  olTcrs  the  visitor  to  their  charming  regions. 
South  America  has  bi'cn  called  the  world's  great  garden,  a  continent  of  tiloom.  It  is  the  native  soil  of  coiin'.- 
less  flowers,  fragrant  and  full  of  color.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  we  find  more  luxurient  vegetation.  Kirus 
of  bright  plumage  are  seen  everywhere.  The  skies  are  kindly.  South  America  is  a  continent  of  the  greatest 
rivers  ainl  the  most  towering  mountains.  It  is  the  Andean  jH'aks  which  have  templed  the  famous  moun¬ 
tain  climbers  to  their  most  daring  feats.  When  winter  blasts  arc  sw  eeping  over  North  .America,  the  south¬ 
ern  continent  is  basking  under  the  warm  and  genial  sun  of  summer.  .A  voyivge  to  .'toiith  America  can  be 
made  the  most  enjoyable  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  profitable  of  any  trip  that  can  he  t:ikcn  by  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  manufacturer,  or  banker  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  antiipiarian  is  finding  the  relics  of  the  Incas 
most  interesting,  and  is  led  to  dream  of  an  almost  forgotten  p;ist. 

Thu  articlu  coiu-IikIc.s  with  a  dutailial  ilitscriptiim  of  Ituciius  .Virus  in  jiarticiilar 
and  .Vroentina  in  twi't’i'hl,  oiviin;  oi-norajiliical,  jaditical,  social,  odncational.  coin- 
niurcial,  and  statistical  inlormalioii  in  a  most  cniertaining:  style. 
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In  the  same  niimher  of  this  magazine  we  note  an  article  entitled  ‘‘Factors  of  Suc¬ 
cess  in  South  American  Trade,”  hy  S.  II.  tlrech.  The  author  is  a  foreign-horn  Ameri¬ 
can,  for  many  years  engig'd  in  South  American  trade,  and  is  tiow  the  re]iresenta- 
tive  of  a  tradinir  com])any  doinp:  husiness  in  thes(>  nuirkels.  llis  wide  and  varied 
exjterieiice  in  th<‘  ex]>ort  trad(“  srives  ])oint  to  his  well-written  article. 

“Operating  a  Mexican  Opal  Mine”  is  an  instructive  and  interesting  article  hy 
T.  M.  M.  Macfarlane  in  the  .Minitig  and  Engineering  World,  of  October  11,  1911. 
It  deals  with  the  industry  as  carrie<l  <in  in  the  State  of  t^neretaro.  Mexico,  atid  enters 
into  details  from  the  mining  of  the  rough  stom‘s  to  their  linal  dressing  or  jxilishing. 

Another  article  in  the  .same  puhlication  is  “The  Future  of  the  Honduras  Mining 
Industry,”  hy  Paul  Wooten.  The  author  dwells  on  the  wonderful  richness  as  well  as 
diversity  of  the  mineral  resouri'cs  of  that  country  ami  tin*  juesent  m'glectccl  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mining  industry  and  its  mairniliccnt  future  jxissihilities. 

Iti  the  Octoher  i.ssue  of  the  .\merican  R(!view  of  Reviews,  umh'r  “Progress  of 
the  World,”  is  noted  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  ik  Pacific  Tran.sport  Co.,  with 
Mr.  Rernard  \.  Raker,  of  Raltimore.  as  ]iresiiletit .  'I'lie  authorized  ca))ital  of  the 
comj)any  is  placed  at  sl.'i.tMMt.ttOO  and  its  ]niri)ose  is  to  operate  a  lleet  of  American- 
huilt  shi]>s  from  ocean  to  ocean  through  the  Patiama  Canal.  The  ])lans,  however, 
according  to  this  article,  seem  to  he  contingent  u]>on  the  new  compatty's  success 
in  bidding  for  the  ocean  tnail  contracts  now  lieing  advertised  hy  the  Postmaster 
tieiieral  ami  for  which  ]iroposals  will  he  received  up  to  Xovemlx'r  L’.')  next.  The 
tjovernmetit  offcr^  lO-year  contracts  for  w(‘ekly  tnail  service  between  New  A’ork 
and  Coldii,  New  Orleans  and  Colon,  San  I'rancisco  and  Panama,  and  fortnightly 
lietween  Seattle  and  Panama,  to  he  inauguratcil  on  the  com})lelion  of  the  canal 
in  191:5. 

An  im]>orlant  factor  in  this  com])any's  husiness  will  l)e  the  incidental  trade  with 
Central  and  South  American  countries.  This  the  coinjiany  jn'ojioses  to  develoj)  by 
means  of  a  system  of  seagoing  barges  to  o])erate  along  the  coa-^t  and  contiect  with 
the  tnail  steamers  from  the  I'tiited  .States.  These  barges  arc  to  he  of  light  draft, 
in  order  that  they  tnay  he  able  to  penetrate  the  shoal  hays,  roadsteads,  atid  rivers, 
and  tints  build  u])  a  large  tratlic  to  he  transferred  to  the  large  shi])s.  At  tin*  canal 
entrances.  Colon  and  Panama,  largt*  piers  and  warehotises  for  tin*  hamlling  of  such 
tratlic  are  already  under  construction  hy  tin*  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  on  behalf 
of  the  ( iovt*rnment .  Pr(*sid(*nt  Rak(*r  stat(*s  that  within  (*asy  water  communication 
of  tln*s(*  jioints  there  art*  14,IMttt,tMM)  ])(*oj)l(*,  ri*])r(*st*nlitig  nttt  h*ss  than  i!R55,(MH),(M)t) 
commerce.  It  is  the  ho])e  of  Mr.  Rak(*r  and  his  a.“sociat(*s  that  tin*  I'nited  Statt*s 
may  ht*  ahh*  not  oidy  to  s(*cnre  a  large  shart*  of  this  cotnnn*rci*,  hut  that  it  may  lx; 
substantially  incr(*as(*il  iti  volutm*. 

“Banking  in  Mexico,”  hy  .Sr.  Enrii(m*  Martim*z-Sohral,  is  tin;  lirst  installment  of 
an  article  dealing  historically  ami  technically  with  tin*  hanking  husim*ss  in  M(*xico, 
in  the  .M(*xican  i*'ituincier  of  Octoher  7,  1911. 

“A  Beading  Journey  Through  South  America.”  tin*  first  of  a  series  of  arti<'les  writt(*n 
hy  Harry  We.sion  \'an  I)yk(*  for  the  Chautainpian,  appears  in  tin*  .September  num¬ 
ber.  This  article  deals  with  the  “liiscovcry  and  compicst  ”  of  the  South  Atnericati 
countries,  and  shows  careful  prej)aration  and  re.search.  The  .second  of  tin*  .serii*s, 
covering  the  ‘‘Colonial  j)eri<Kl  ami  war  of  independence,”  appears  in  the  Oeioher 
number. 

-Much  of  the  material  of  lln-.se  artich*s  wasgathensl  from  the  C'llumhus  Library  of 
the  Pan  American  Cnion  and  other  .sources  of  information  peculiar  to  this  institution, 
and  hence  the  valuable  information — geographical,  historical,  and  .-(X’ial  is  of  tin; 
mo.si  accurate  <-haracl(!r. 
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The  stylo  of  ooinpilation  and  the  narrative  form  given  to  otherwise  dull  facts  arc* 
very  attractive. 

■Mercurio  is  the  name  of  a  new  magazine*  which  begins  its  first  numl)(*r  in  Sc*p- 
t.ember,  1911.  Its  (*ditor  is  Jo.«eph  llranyas,  and  its  business  oflice  is  in  the*  Pro- 
gro.ssive  Union  Puilding,  Xew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  wh(*r(*  it  is  ]>ublish(*d.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Mercurio  might  well  .satisfy  all  ta.stes;  th(*r(*  are  ])ag(*s  of  c*ssays,  a  good 
{)oem  or  so,  a  dt*scription  of  the  building  of  a  mon.st(*r  oceati  gr(*yliound,  not(*s  on 
events  of  contemporary  int(*rest,  a  daily  chronical  of  history  (for  the*  month  b(*tW(*i*n 
.Inly  15  and  Augu-st  15,  1911),  abundant  fa.shion  notes,  a  jrage*  of  .s(*lect(*d  cartoons, 
and  some  jokes.  Th(*r(*  arc*  also  many  intc*r(*sting  aclvc*rlisemc*nts  in  both  the*  front 
and  back  of  the  volume*,  but,  feertunal(*ly,  the*  body  of  it  is  give*n  altog(*the*r  to  thee 
re*ading  matter.  All  th(*.se  pag(*s  an*  in  Spanish,  evieh*ntly  writt(*n  by  Spaniards 
I  that  is,  Spanish-spe*aking  men  or  wome*n  born  and  <*elucate*d  to  the  language*).  The 
illustrations,  of  which  th(*re*  are*  many,  are*  particularly  fine*  (*xainple*s  of  the  e*ngrav- 
ers’  and  half-tone*rs’  art.  Ineh*e*el,  the*  Me*rcurio  is  worth  re*aeling,  e*ith(*r  by  the? 
Latin  Am{*rie*an  who  lives  at  home  or  may  be*  r(*sieling  abroad,  or  by  the  fore*ign  stu- 
ele*nt  of  the  language*  who  wishe*s  to  have;  at  hand  curre*nt  litt*rature*,  in  Spanish,  with 
whi<*h  he?  can  amiis  *  hims  *lf  while*  profiting  th<*rcby.  The*  pri(*e  of  the*  subscription 
to  Mercurio,  which  promises  to  api)e*ar  as  a  monthly,  is  SI. 59  gold  a  ye*ar. 

“  Coffee  Plantations  in  Southern  Mexico”  is  e(uite*  an  (*xtensiv(*  and  well-illustratt*d 
article  by  O.  Spt*rbe*r  in  the*  Xov<*nd)e‘r  l{anke*rs  Magazine*.  The  article  deals  with 
the*  coffee  plantations  of  the*  Soconuse*o  district,  along  the*  borele*r  of  (iuate*mala  iti  the* 
State  of  Chiajeas,  Me*xico,  and  among  the*  othe*r  intcrt*sting  feature*.s  is  a  detaile-el  esti¬ 
mate*  of  the*  (*xpe*nst*s  and  n*ceipts  of  a  ne*w  coffe*(*  jtlantation.  The*  c'stimate*  is  give*n 
in  tabulated  form  and  is  v(*ry  compre-he-nsivi*.  It  cove*ts  a  j)t*rieKl  of  19  ye*ars  and 
incluele*.s  as  the*  first  itt*m  $15,000,  the*  purcha.se*  pri(*e  of  1,700  acres  of  land,  inclmling 
<*ontracts  for  10  families  of  lahore*rs  and  advances  to  the*se  for  1911,  and,  ])rocee*d- 
ing,  give*s  the!  e'.stitnated  ye*arly  expe*ns(*  for  e*ach  of  the*  succee*ding  yt*ars.  The*  total 
e*.xpe*n.se*  is  given  at  $5.52,8.50  and  the*  total  e*.stimate*el  rece*ipt.s  for  the*  10  ye*ars  is 
$525,000,  thus  .showing  a  nt*t  jirofit  of  $172,  (>.50.  After  this  pe*rioil  the*  ne*t  jirofits 
should  bo  much  gre*ate*r  — the*  initial  e*xpe*n.se*s  for  land,  tre(*s,  nur.se*rie*s,  e*te*.,  be*ing 
e*liminate*d. 

In  di*scribing  the*  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  district,  Mr.  Sin*rbe*r  says: 

Tilt*  soil  of  .Soi'aiiiiseo  is  pirticul.vrly  siiitaliie  to  the*  oiiitiviUion  of  colTee*.  It  oonsisis  of  a  rich,  iltH*]) 
linmis,  of  volcanic  origin,  witli  a  sli'ght  proportion  of  liino.  The  elimatie*  eondilion.s  of  that  re*gion  are* 
iikewise  pirtieeniariy  favor.ilele  to  the  growth  of  llie*  eollt'o  plant. 

Ilcliable  rcpirts  et.iverin  *  ID  .v.*ir,s  give  a  ,veariy  average  of  2Dt  ila.vs  on  which  rain  fell,  the  daily  rainfall 
li.eing  of  l.iH  cabie  lifters.  Tliis  am  emit  of  moisture  is  an  t'ssential  condition  for  the  obtaininent  of  a  gooil 
oofTee  crop. 

‘‘The  Mining  Industry  in  Mexico"  is  an  t*ditt)rial  in  the  Kngineering  ami  Mining 
.lournal  of  ()(*te)be*r  7,  which  ele*als  with  the*  pr('.s(*nt  situation  in  Mexico  ami  the* 
e'ffe'ct  of  the*  re*ce*nt  political  elisturbant*e>s  em  the*  seve*ial  mining  districts,  in  .seoim* 
eif  which  the*  re*volution  t*ausi*el  met  e*ven  a  ri|)pU!  in  the  ae*tivitie*s  eif  the  tnim's.  The* 
t*one*lueling  .se*nte*nt*e*— “ With  the*  labeir  situation  ch'aring  atiel  '.i,  i>e>litical  elilliculties 
in  a  fair  way  e>f  be*ing  se*ltle*el,  the*  mining  imlustry  ge*ne*rally  is  hteeking  feirwarel  to  a 
pe*rioel  etf  |)re).spe*rity  nnele*r  Me*xie*o’s  ne*w  r^gitm*” — .shetws  the*  he)pe*ful  euitleieik. 

'rite*  folleiwing  artie*le*s  in  the*  sttme*  i.ssue*  eif  the*  .leuirnal  ele*al  with  local  comli- 
lieins  -“Mining  in  Tamaulipas,’’  by  W.  .1.  Storms;  “Yaepii  Hive*r  elistrict  eif  Snnora,” 
by  C.  X.  .Ne*lsiin;  ami  tin*  ‘‘Priible*m  of  the*  Xue*va  Luz  Shaft,”  by  t'arl  llt*inrich. 

“The  Brazil  of  To-Day,”  in  the*  Oiitloeik,  eif  Oe'tobe'r  21,  is  a  thoughtful  ami 
ve*ry  e*om()re*hensi ve?  artii*le*  by  Klbert  F.  llalelwin.  Fre*eiue>nt  allusieins  to  ami  ejuo- 
tatiems  freim  The  Pan  American  Union,  by  .lohti  i?arre*tt;  “Brazil  and  Her  People 
of  To-Dry,”  by  .\ovin  O.  Winter;  "Brazil  in  1910,”  by  .1.  ('.  Oake*nfull:  “Brazil,” 
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by  Pierre-  Dennis:  and  “Across  South  America,”  ley  Hiram  Hinfjhain,  show  the 
author's  sources  for  much  of  his  up-to-date  information  and  the  thorou<:h  study  he 
has  made  of  his  subject.  The  commercial  relations  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
.States,  methods  of  increa.sinj;  the  trade,  and  fostering  closer  and  even  more  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  form  the  larger  part  of  his  theme. 

“The  True  Romance  of  Panama,”  by  Fullerton  L.  Waldo,  is  continued  in  th<' 
Detober  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  (ieograidncal  Society  of  Philadel])hia.  This 
installment  deals  with  the  systematic  surveys  for  an  interoceanic  waterway  from 
the  expedition  of  Admiral  Selfridge  in  1870  down  to  the  survey  made  by  Mr. 
A.  (1.  Menocal  from  (Jreytown  to  Brito  -  the  Nicaragua  route — in  1887). 

“Necessary  Panama  Canal  Legislation.”  by  Fmory  B.  .lohn.son,  in  the  November 
North  American  Review,  is  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  (piestion  as  to  the  best  jtolicy 
to  lie  jiursued  in  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  upon  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  author  has  evolved  a  comiilete  jilan  for  such  government  and  goes  into  the  matter 
at  considerable  lentrth  and  in  detail  in  a  very  interesting  and  convincing  manner- 

“Outdoor  Idling  in  Mexico,”  by  ,1.  A.  Metiuire,  in  Outdoor  Life,  is  a  delight¬ 
fully  entertaining  story  of  hunting  and  lishitig  in  the  hills  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora, 
including  an  ititeresting  accoutit  of  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  ( 'liff  Dwellers  and  descrij)- 
tions  of  the  Tarahumara  Indians,  who  live  oidy  iti  the  Sierra  Madre  .Mountains.  Four¬ 
teen  goiKl  jihotographs  give  added  ititerest  to  tin-  article. 

•'The  Hope  of  Art  in  America,”  an  addn-ss  made  in  the  “Hall  of  the  Americas” 
of  the  Pati  Atnerican  Union  by  the  Hon.  .latnes  Bryce,  atnba.s-iador  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States,  is  fitiblished  in  the  November  issue  of  Art  and  Progress. 
The  address  was  made  upon  the  occasion  of  a  reception  given  in  hotior  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  .second  antuial  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

‘  The  Production  of  Cocaine  in  Peru,”  is  ati  article  liy  Sr.  Alfredo  Uabines,  which 
aii|ie;ired  first  in  the  Fngitieer,  of  London,  and  is  reproduced  in  the  Sept(*mber 
tiutnber  of  l*(*ru  To-Day.  An  editorial  ititrodtiction  precedes  the  artich*,  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  growth  atid  ctiltivation  of  the  ciK'a  plant  atid  cautiotiitig  against 
cotifu.'itig  this  with  the  cacao  from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  obtained. 

The  tnaiti  article  by  Sr.  Rabities  deals  with  the  coca  ])lanl  atid  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  priK-e.ss  and  the  mechanical  means  used  in  the  extraction  of  cix-aine  in  a 
lypii'al  Peruvian  plant. 

•‘The  Condition  of  Cuba,”  in  November  LippincottV,  is  a  critical  study  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  that  country  as  Forbes  Lindsay  sees  them. 

“Among  the  Forest  Indians  of  Paraguay,”  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Review,  is  an  ac»'ount  by  Rev.  G.  W.  R;iy,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  of  his  visit  to  the 
Uaingwa  sun-worshii)ing  Indians. 

“Notes  on  Huntington  Mills  in  Nicaragua”  is  a  technical  discussion  of  the  use 
of  the.se  mills  for  grinding  gold  ore  in  Nicaragua,  liy  (Jlarem-e  Carlton  Semple,  imb- 
lished  in  the  October  Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

“Cuba  as  She  is  An  English  View,”  by  .Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  in  the  October 
Forum,  is  an  accotint  of  the  island  baserl  on  a  thorough  lour  of  the  country.  It 
deals  with  the  wonderful  irniirovernenl  of  the  health  and  cleanlim-ss  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  the  remarkably  low  death  rale  — the  lowest  but  one  in  the  world— its 
rnarvtdous  commercial  prosperity,  its  unparalleled  natural  resources,  and  some  of 
its  chief  industries,  such  as  tin;  [irodiiciion  of  sugar,  toba<'co  growing,  fruit  and  vegi;- 
table  cultivation,  etc. 
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In  the  Supplement  to  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  July  is^sue, 
will  be  found  the  text  of  the  “General  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  Italy  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,”  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Henry  G.  Crocker,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Washington. 

“Important  Points  on  the  Export  and  Import  Trade,”  is  an  address  delivered  by 
.Mr.  Hugh  Gordan  Miller,  of  New  York,  before  the  recent  Argentina  Trade  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  is  published  in  full  by  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,  of  October 
20,  1911.  This  is  a  most  thoughtful  and  well  digested  consideration  of  the  subject 
in  its  many  as{)ccts  and  rei)lete  with  good  sugge.stions  for  the  advancement  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  American  countries. 

“The  Castilloa  Industry  in  Mexico”  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  October  issue 
of  Tropical  Life  (London),  dealing  with  the  rubber  trees  and  also  incidentally 
with  the  cacao  trees  as  cultivated  in  Mexico.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  pictures 
taken  by  Mr.  Harry  8.  Smith,  of  Caledonia  Estate,  Tobago,  on  a  recent  trip  through 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Panama. 

“A  Sketch  of  the  Mining  Industry  in  Peru”  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  article 
giving  a  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  exploitation  of  Peru's  wonderful  mineral 
resources,  written  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ross,  managing  editor  of  Peru  To-Day,  for  the 
Mexican  .Mining  Journal. 

“The  City  of  Good  Airs”  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and  profu.sely  illustrated 
article  by  Xevin  t).  Winter,  in  the  October  Travel.  It  is  descriptive  of  Ruenos 
.Vires  in  particular,  and  most  of  the  illustrations  are  .scenes  in  the  beautiful  ’  Paris  of 
America.” 

“Through  the  Beautiful  Chanchamayo  Valley  to  the  Scenic  Perene,”  by  F.  C. 
Whitelev,  in  the  August  Inca  Chronicle,  is  a  delightful  travel  story  embellished 
by  a  s])lendid  series  of  photographs  taken  by  the  author,  some  of  which  are  excej)- 
tionally  artistic  and  beautiful,  while  all  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

“The  Idyl  of  ‘Quinta  Presa,’  a  Peruvian  Viceroy  and  his  Mistress,”  is  another 
beautifully  illustrated  historical  story  of  Peru  appearing  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Inca  Chronicle,  written  by  C.  Riies. 

11 906- Hull.  4-  11 - It) 


Weltwirtschaftliche  Aufgaben  der  deutschen  Verwaltungspolitik  (liconoinic  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Germany,  with  a  Contribution  on  Reforms  in  the  Consular  Service).  Hy 
Dr.  Rernhard  Harms,  of  the  University  of  Kiel.  12mo,  -42  i)ages.  Gustav  Fischer, 
publi.shor,  Jena,  1911. 

While  the  pamphlet  deals  almost  altogether  with  commercial  matters  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  viewjwint,  it  nevertheless  shows  a  careful  analysis  of  the  tremendous  cotirse  of 
international  trade,  and  recognizes  the  importance  of  Latin  America. 


Bases  Elementales  del  Diagndstico  Jeneral  i  Tecnica  de  Anatomla  e  Histolijla  Pato- 
Idgicas  i  de  Medicina  Legal  (Elements  of  General  Diagnosis  and  the  Technique 
of  Pathologic  Anatomy  and  Histology  and  of  Legal  Medicine).  By  Dr.  M.  We.s- 
tenhoeffer,  proftwor  in  the  Universitj’  of  ('hile,  etc.,  with  54  illustrations.  12vo, 
271  pages.  Librarfa  Inglesa  de  Hume  i  Cia.,  Santiago,  Chile.  Price,  17i  francs 
($3.50  gold). 

The  study  of  medicine  is  carried  on  with  enthusiasm  in  most  Latin  countries,  and 
they  use  principally  textbooks  in  French,  but  this  relatively  original  work  in  Spanish 
(for  students  in  the  University  of  Chile)  places  the  subject  more  immediately  available 
for  those  who  may  j^refer  their  native  tongue  in  which  to  read  their  science.  The 
bf>ok  is  well  edited  and  j)ublishcd,  and  comj)ares  favorably  with  textbooks  on  similar 
topics  from  Euro})ean  or  other  American  presses. 

The  Man  Who  Likes  Mexico.  By  Wallace  Gillpatrick.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
12mo,  374  pages,  illustrated  with  71  photographs.  Price,  $2  net. 

The  book  might  even  be  called  the  man  who  loves  Mexico.  It  is  full  of  the  kindli¬ 
ness,  tlie  courtesy,  the  gentleness,  the  lightheartedness  and  melancholy,  the  abandon 
and  trustful  fatalism,  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Mexico.  Undoubtedly  the  author 
saw  many  things  or  noticed  many  conditions  which  might  detract  from  the  delights 
of  travel  in  that  country,  but  he  seldom  mentions  them.  This  statement  would  be 
true  of  travel  in  any  land,  be  it  Germaiiy,  Japan,  or  the  United  States,  but  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  belongs  to  the  sociologist  looking  for  trouble,  and  not  to  the  narrator 
of  personal  experiences.  The  personal  viewiwint  is  what  so  thoroughly  interested 
.Mr.  Gillpatrick,  and  it  is  the  note  by  which  he  so  continuously  apj)eals  to  the  reader. 
His  travels  carried  him  acro.ss  the  wild  mountains  of  Durango,  into  the  hot  cotintry 
of  the  coast,  among  the  native  people,  and  into  contact  with  the  cultured  residents 
of  the  laqjer  cities.  He  indulges  at  times  in  somewhat  guidebooky  descriptions  of 
scenes  and  places,  but  the  reader  detects  at  once  the  unfamiliar  touch  in  these  pant- 
grai)hs  and  is  glad  when  he  returns  to  the  people  and  the  soil  of  Mexico.  There  is  no 
effort  at  didactics,  no  preaching,  no  statistics.  The  book  is  merely  a  wholesouled 
expre.-ision  of  one  man’s  opinion,  and  a  succe.ssful  effort  to  infect  the  reader  with  the 
charm  and  the  humanness  of  a  real  people.  Perhaps  a  foreknowledge  of  Mexico  would 
give  to  the  study  of  the  book  an  added  interest,  but  whether  or  not  one  knows  the 
country,  its  intrinsic  charm  well  repays  the  reading  of  it. 

Paris-Bio  de  Janeiro  -Tin  voyage  de  Noce.  Par  M.  Georges  Maldague.  Edition  de  la 
Diction  Fran^aise,  34  Avenue  Bugeaud,  Paris.  Price,  3  inilreis. 

After  a  peru.sal  of  Mr.  Maldagiie’s  entertaining  book  “A  Honeymoon  Trip  from 
Paris  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,”  the  reader  is  quite  convinced  that  the  only  honeymoon  trip 
really  worth  while  is  one  to  Brazil,  so  vividly  does  the  young  bride,  a  dainty  spirituelle 
Pari.sian,  portray  in  her  journal,  interwoven  witli  her  own  love  affair,  the  life  on  ship¬ 
board  with  its  amusing  and  intere.sting  descriptions  of  her  fellow-passengers  and  landings 
at  the  various  ports.  In  fact,  her  fund  of  information  in  regard  U»  the  country,  its 
resources  and  industries,  is  so  vast  that  were  she  less  delideuse  one  would  be;  inclined 
to  place  her  in  the  bus  bleu  class. 
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Aniiouiiceinent  has  just  been  made  that  during  1912,  beginning  early  in  May,  there 
will  be  held  in  London,  England,  an  Anglo-lberian-American  Exposition  (Gran 
Exposicidn  Aiiglo- 1  hero- Americana).  This  is  to  occupy  the  “Great  White  City,” 
which  is  dedicated  to  international  exhibits  of  this  character,  and,  while  forming 
part  of  greater  I-ondon,  is  really  a  unique  section  of  that  biggest  of  world’s  big  capi¬ 
tals.  The  grounds  and  many  of  the  buildings  of  the  exhibition  city  were  used  in 
1908  for  a  French  exposition,  in  which  the  growth  and  development  of  all  sides  of 
the  French  Government  were  attractively  illustrated.  Visitors  to  London  had  then 
opportunity  to  study  French  culture  in  its  broadest  sense  and  the  French  idea  most 
interestingly  placed  before  them  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  traveling  to 
the  earth’s  ends,  where  French  colonies  have  extended.  In  1910,  and  under  the 
ausi)ices  of  the  Japanese  Government,  phases  of  the  wonderful  culture  of  Japan  were 
exhibited  in  the  \Miite  City,  and  the  still  more  wonderful  expansion  of  Japan  into 
the  modern  life  of  the  twentieth  century  was  made  an  object  lesson  to  students  of 
international  affairs.  Now,  in  1912,  the  Great  MTiite  City  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
paradise  of  Latin  America,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  Latin  Republics  in  the  Western 
World  will  be  pictured.  Buildings  have  already  been  named  after  the  various  republics, 
and  others,  such  as  the  palace  of  art,  the  salon  of  geography,  and  the  section  of  history, 
show  general  phases  of  Latin  life.  The  visitor  abroad  during  the  coming  summer 
should  find  this  exposition  one  of  the  most  interesting  attractions  of  London. 

If,  however,  the  traveler  desires  to  study  at  first  hand  and  to  convince  himself  of 
the  splendidly  advanced  position  South  America  occupies  in  the  artistic,  industrial, 
and  productive  movements  of  to-day,  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  make  a  personal 
visit  this  winter  to  the  major  part  of  South  America.  The  Hamburg- American  Line, 
following  its  custom  established  three  years  ago,  sends  out  its  third  grand  cruise  to 
South  America,  leaving  New  York  January  20,  1912,  by  the  twin-screw  steamship 
Bluechcr.  This  vessel  is  of  12,500  tons,  modern  in  every  way,  and  constructed  espe¬ 
cially  for  travel  in  the  Tropics,  so  that  the  trip  is  comfortable,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  or  the  temperature.  On  this  voyage  the  passengers  are  taken  down  the  east 
coast, visiting  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay.  In  1912twonew  featuresare introduced, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  trip  as  a  whole.  Both  the  Strait  of  Magel¬ 
lan  and  the  Cape  Horn  route  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  will  be  explored  going  to 
and  ret\irning  from  Chile,  and  it  has  just  been  decided,  also,  to  include  the  Panama  Canal 
in  the  itinerary,  touching  at  Colon  on  the  return  voyage,  after  paasing  among  .several  of 
the  beautiful  West  India  Islands.  F ull  information  concerning  this  excellent  tour  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Ilamburg-American  Line,  45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

A  new  piuasenger  service  between  San  Francisco  and  the  ports  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  is  offered  to  the  traveling  i)ublic,  by  the  schedule  of  the  steamship 
Cuzco,  which  was  put  on  a  regular  north  and  south  run  early  in  November.  The 
Cuzco  is  primarily  a  fnught  steamer,  but  differs  from  all  others  of  the  class  in  that  it 
has  accommodation  for  90  passengers.  Two  other  steamers  of  the  same  character  are 
now  building,  the  first  of  which,  the  Colusa,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  May  1,  1912. 
.\11  belong  to  the  fleet  of  W.  II.  Grace  &  Co. 

The  Salvador  Steamship  Co.  has  just  added  to  its  equipment  two  new  steamers,  the 
Acajutla  and  the  Jiquilisco,  which  are  expecttnl  to  be  i)laced  in  service  about  the 
beginning  of  1912.  'They,  with  the  Salvador  already  there,  are  to  be  engaged  in  pas. 
senger  and  freight  traffic  between  ports  in  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Salvador,  the 
northern  terminus  being  Salina  Cruz,  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway. 
By  this  route  the  trij)  from  the  United  States  or  Mexico  City  takes  less  than  two  weeks 
to  the  west  coast  of  Central  .\merica. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  NOVEMBER  1,  1911. 


ARGENTI.VA. 

E•^timates  of  the  next  harvest . 


Uej’iilations  Koverning  importations  and  sale  of  phamiuceiitical 
products. 

“  \\  hat  is  Argentina?” . 

.\rgentine  trade-mark  law  (contimiing  Mr.  liartleman'.s  No.  533, 
of  Aug.  5,  1911). 

Argentine  foreign  trade,  traiLsmitting  vol.  11,  1909 . 

Finance  reixirt,  Buenos  .Vires  municipality,  1911 . 

The  budget,  1912 . '. . 

Trade  notes:  I’roitosed  municipal  loan;  telegraplis  clo.scd  on 
Sundays;  bonds  issued  fur  the  pur|)ose  of  paying  debt  on  drain¬ 
age  and  water  works:  means  of  encouraging  the  carrying  of 
immigrants  to  .Argentina;  statistics  for  Buenos  Aires:  loan  of 
$07,.')5*’>.000  (L'nited  Slates  currency). 

Foreign  commerce  of  .Argentina,  imi'wrts  and  exports . 


-Vug.  4  K.  M.  Barlleman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  -Aires. 

-Aug.  11  ’  Do. 


I’lumbing  sui>plies . 

License  form  issue'l  motor  car  drivers . 

•  ancellation  of  concession  coxering#  projwsed  enterprise  for 
freight  transportation  by  xvagon. 


Sept.  21  '■  Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  City. 
Sept.  30  1  >0. 

Oct.  5  J>o. 


<)|)erations  of  the  I'uerlo  Cortes  customhouse  during  the  vear 
1910  II. 

•MEXICO. 

cre  lit  terms  to  importers  in  foreign  countries . 

Sale  of  musical  instruments  in  this  consular  district . 

-Market  for  -American  salt . . . 


Credit  terra.^  to  importers . 

-Mu-sical  instruments . 

Orange  shipments  from  San  1/uis  I’otosi. 


■New  railway  in  .Mexico. . . 
■Market  for  .\inerican  salt. 


Oct.  4  C.  I.  Dawson,  consul,  I’uertc 
I  Cories. 


-A.  \  .  live,  consul,  Nogales. 
Do.  ‘ 

C.  .M.  F'reeman,  consul.  Du¬ 
rango. 


Do . 

I’ianos . 

Live  stock  in  the  State  of  Durango . 

Imports  of  the  comsular  district  of  Ciudad  I’orfirio  Diaz,  .Mexico, 
for  the  1)  months  ended  June  30,  1911. 

Imports  of  Ciudad  I'orfirio  Diaz . 

-Annual  rejMjrl  on  commerce  and  industries  of  consular  liisiricl  of 
-Acapulco. 

I’aints  and  varnishes,  duties . 

Items  of  interest  from  A’eracruz . 


.Statement  of  exports  of  Ciudad  I’orfirio  Diaz  for  the  0  months 
ended  June  .30,  1911. 

Ueport  on  musical  instruments . 


Colton  duck  and  axxning  cloth . 

Denatured  and  straight  alcohcjl . 


I’ianoo.  llint.s  lor  .Arneri<“an  salesmen . 


.Surgical  instruments . 

Optical  goods . . 

\A  ater  sujiply  and  opportunities  for  artesian  wells. . 


AA’.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  I'otu.si. 

.Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  .Mexieo. 

Thomas  Voetter,  consul,  Sa- 
tillo. 

-A.  A'.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

Do. 

C.  M.  Freeman,  consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

L.  T.  Flllsworth,  consul,  Ciu- 
da<l  I’orfirio  Diaz. 

Do. 

M.  Letcher,  consul.  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

•A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

\\'.  AV.  Canada,  consul,  A'era- 
cruz. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu- 
ilad  I’orfirio  Diaz. 

J.  II.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
inoros. 

M.  Letcdier,  consul.  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

Do. 

.Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  .Alexico. 

.A.  J.  I.espinassc,  consul, 
Frontera. 


AV.  AV.  Canada,  consul.  A'era- 
cru/,. 


Cndaled. 
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Jieports  rccfivtd  up  to  Xovembcr  1,  1911 — Continued 


Author. 


MEXICO— continued. 

t'anilla .  Aug.  29  \.  J.  I.ospinasse,  con.sul, 

Frontora. 

I'iano  trade . do .  I.  J.  Johnson,  consul,  MatOr 

inoros. 

Motor  vehicles,  market  for .  Aug.  30  .\.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Xogales. 

I’ianos . do .  Do. 

.Sale  of  musical  instruuients . do .  t'.  H.  Parker,  vice  and  dep¬ 

uty  consul,  Mazatlan. 

Mining  industry  in  Sonora  during  the  0  months  ended  June  .30,  Sept.  1  V.  Dve,  consul,  Xogales. 
1911. 

Market  for  .\merican  sitlt .  Sept.  2  L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul.  Ciu¬ 

dad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Credit  terms  to  importers .  Sept.  4  Do. 

Xo  watch  dealers  iu  Xogales . do .  .\.  V.  Dye.  consul,  Xogales. 

Industrial  notes .  Sept.  0  P.  E.  Ifolland.  consul.  Sal¬ 

tillo. 

Alcohol  from  henequen  wivste .  Sept.  20  W.  Hrickwood,  consul, 

Tapachula. 

Extension  of  time  for  the  free  entry  of  corn  in  this  and  the  adjoin-  Sept.  30  .\.  .1.  l.espinasse.  consul, 

ing  States  of  Campeche  and  ATicatan.  Fronleni. 

Fish  supplies  in  the  Gulf  ('oast .  Oct.  1  \V.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera¬ 

cruz. 

Total  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Tampico  Oct.  2  C.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico, 

consular  district  for  the  Septemlier  quarter,  loll. 

Exports  from  Sail  Luis  Potosi  to  the  United  States .  Oct.  11  tV.  L.  Honney,  consul.  San 


M'.  11.  Robertson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  t'allao. 

Do.  a 


Peruvian-United  States  trade,  1010-11 .  . 

Catalogues  and  literature  of  .\mcrican  mamifivturers  and  ex¬ 
porters. 

S.XLV.cnOR. 


Wm.  Ileimke,  United  States 
minister,  San  Salvador.  M 

H.  Clum,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  general,  San  Salva¬ 
dor. 

Wm.  llcimkc.  United  States 
minister,  San  Salvador. 

II.  Clum,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general.  San  Salva¬ 
dor. 


Translation  of  the  emplo.vers’  liability  act 
Changes  in  the  customs  tarill  of  Salvador., 


Decree  published  in  Diario  Oflcia!  prescribing  rules  applied  in 
enforcement  of  the  emiilovers’  liability  act. 

Customs  tariff  of  Salvador:  Increase  in  duties  on  cotton-stockinet 
underwear. 


URUGUAY 


5  F.  W.  Coding,  consul.  Mon 
tcvidco. 

11  Do. 


new  loan  for  Montevideo. 


The  proposed  International  Exposition  for  Montevideo. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


BUDGET  FOR  1912. 

The  minister  of  finance  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  presented 
to  Congress  the  budget  for  1912.  The  resources  ar»‘  estimated  at 
89,281,681.37  pesos  gold,  144,016,718.75  pesos  paper,  and  15,750,000 
p(‘sos  paper  in  bonds.  The  expenditures  are  fix(*d  at  29,881,303.46 
pesos  gold,  281,445,183.36  pesos  paper,  and  13,250,000  pesos  })aper 
in  bonds. 

The  expenditures  are  apportioned  to  the  v'arious  departments  as 
follows : 


Pesos  pa,H!r.  I'esos  Kol<i.  (pe,os°pai'or). 


Conpress . ,  4,708,7X0.00 

Interior . '  4.3,790,135.43 

Forcipn  relations  and  worship .  2,088,740.00  | 

Finanee .  17,858.582.48 

Public  debt .  14.739,572.91 

Jtistico  and  public  instruction .  45. 770,  .503. 81 

War .  29.329.904.54 

Navv .  23,029.072.00 

Aprlculturi' . I  17,949,070.20 

Public  works .  18,500,0(X).00 

Pensions .  12,200,000.00 

-trmanients  and  centenary .  12,500, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous  works .  17. 575 , 000. 00 

Total .  281.445.18.3.30 


1,352,. 321. 20 
2i’528.’9si'20' 


29. 881,. 30.3.  40 


4.IHH),IKIO.0U 


9,2.50,000.00 

13.2.50.000.00 


CUSTOMS  REVENUES. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Argentine  Government  for  customs  duties 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  3'ear  amounted  to  43,535,308 
pesos  gold  and  1,050,597  pesos  paper.  A  comparison  of  these  figures 
with  those  for  the  same  period  of  1910  shows  an  increase  of  825,622 
pesos  gold  and  158,187  pt  sos  paper. 

COMMERCE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  1011. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1911,  the  value  of  imports  into  the 
Argentine  Republic  aggregated  178,862,593  pesos  gold,  and  the 
exports  totaled  197,537,329  pesos  gold,  revealing  a  balance  of  trade 
in  its  favor  amounting  to  18,674,736.  A  comparison  of  these  figures 
with  the  trade  statistics  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
3’^ear  siiows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  amounting  to  7,881 ,932 
pesos  gold,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  3,278,929. 
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By  fustoniliouses  the  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows: 


(■ustomhou.ses. 

Imports.  1 

Exports. 

Customhouses.  j 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Bahia  Blanca . 

P€80!<  gold. 
..  19.4(»S.8f»5 

Pettos  gold. 
2.991,594 

Kosario . 

Pcfon  gold. 
26.595,345  i 

Peitos  gold. 
18.959,431 

7,493.892  1 

2,745,411 

Campaiia . 

..1  3.301,481 

2,287,417 

San  Juan. . i 

57,710  1 

Colon . 

..  3.0,33.448 

414.627 

San  Nieolas . i 

2.0,34.203 

7,173 

I'oncordia . 

..  4,316.947 

199, 12t> 

Villa  Constituoion . 1 

115.542  i 

2,139,794 

Onalcguavi'liii . 

1.090.720 

69,892 

Zarate . 

4,168.269 

470.306 

La  I’az . 

412,487 

40.117  1 

Other  eustomhou.ses . 

8,973,512 

1.014.804 

I.a  data . 

Mendoza . 

..  18.. 3.32. 200 
922.925 

6,316.593  ‘ 
28,731 

Total . 

[197,537,329 

1  _ 

1  178.862,593 

Paranti . 

,522.686 

761,820 

! _ 

The  exports  by  classifications  were  as  follows: 


Pesos  gold. 

Animal  producta .  93i  376, 256 

Agricultural  products .  96, 129, 033 

Forest  products .  6,280,327 

Mineral  products .  272,  338 

P'isheries  and  hunting  products .  607,  502 

Miscellaneous .  871,  873 


Total .  197, 537,  .329 


ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS  IN  1911-12. 

A  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
estimates  the  production  of  cereals  in  1911  and  1912  as  follows: 

Wheat,  area  sown,  6, 56.'), 000  hectares,  with  a  production  of 
6,204,000  tons;  llaxseed,  1,535,000  hectares,  production  1,220,000 
tons;  oats,  area  sown,  900,000  hectares,  production  1,119,000  tons. 
These  estimates  represent  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  and  of  2  per  cent  in  oats,  as  compared  with  the  banner  crop 
of  1907-8. 

Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  department  predicts  that  there 
will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery,  and 
the  railroads  are  already  taking  the  necessaiy*  steps  to  handle  this 
large  crop  by  ordering  a  number  of  new  cars  and  engines. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  laborers  necessary  to  harvest 
these  crops  will  exceed  100,000. 

The  threshing  period  is  from  November  to  March,  and  in  years  of 
greatest  crops  as  many  as  135,000  laborers  have  been  employed. 

REALTY  TRANSACTIONS. 

According  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
sales  of  rural  property  in  1910  consisted  of  13,701 ,995  hectares,  of  land, 
valued  at  359,024,595  pesos  paper,  as  compared  with  8,642,287  hec¬ 
tares,  valued  at  264,510,900  pesos  paper,  in  1909.  There  was  a  small 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  land  sold  in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Fordova,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  A  con¬ 
siderable  increase  was  noted,  however,  in  the  sales  of  land  in  the  other 
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PI•<)^’inc■es  and  Tenitniies  of  the  Rei)u])lic  as  compared  with  last  year. 
This  was  especially  true  of  Mendoza,  the  sales  of  which  amounted  to 
1,31)0,249  hectares  in  1909,  as  compared  with  3,010,3.50  hectares  in 
1910.  In  the  Pampa  t’entral  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  land  over  1909 
was  nearly  200  per  cent. 

Duriii"  the  first  sLx  months  of  the  j)resent  year  0,914  mortgafies 
with  a  total  value  of  132,933,918  pesos  were  placed  on  property  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  as  compared  with  .5,747  mort<^a<i;es  a<>:j;rei;atin<; 
92,709,18.5  pesos  durin<i  the  same  period  of  1910.  Mortjiajfes  to  the 
value  of  49,457,80.5  ])esos  were  canceled  duiin<j;  the  first  half  of  1911, 
as  comjiared  with  30,472,378  ])esos  canceled  during  the  same  jieriotl 
of  1910.  The  prevailing  rate  of  interest  was  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

IRRIGATION  ALONG  THE  NEGRO  RIVER. 

'I'lie  Southern  Railway,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  hureau  of 
immigration  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  amplilied  its  plans  for 
the  irrigation  of  lands  lying  along  and  adjacent  to  the  Rio  Xegio. 
The  present  plans  include  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Rio  Negro  between  ('hinchinales  and  Cipolleti  stations,  as  well  as  the 
highlands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  liver  valley.  About  40,000 
hectares  of  fine  Government  lands  near  the  town  of  Poca  will  in  this 
way  he  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  lands  will  be  dispo.sed  of 
U)  actual  settlers  on  veiy  advantageous  terms. 

PLANS  FOR  IGUAZU  FALLS  PARK. 

The  plans  for  the  public  park  at  Iguazu  Falls  will  he  submitted  by 
the  municipal  director  of  parks  of  Buenos  Aires  after  a  visit  to  the 
falls.  It  is  reported  that  the  owner  of  the  lands  adjoining  this  water¬ 
fall  has  donated  the  necessaiy  land  for  parking  purposes.  The 
Iguazu  Falls  are  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  worhl,  and  aside  from 
their  natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  are  capable  of  generating  enor- 
lufuis  (piantities  of  electric  power  for  industrial  purposes. 

COPPER  ORES  IN  PROVINCE  OF  CORRIENTES. 

A  commission  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argcuitiue 
Government  has  discovered  a  depo.sit  of  copper  ores  in  the  department 
of  Curuzu  Guatia,  Province  of  (’orrientes,  about  30  meters  below  the 
surface.  A  rough  analysis  shows  veiy  promising  results,  and  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  tin;  discovery  of  valuable  coj)per  deposits  in  this  part  of 
the  Republic. 

TUCUMAN  A  HORTICULTURAL  CENTER. 

Although  Tucuman  has  been  chiefly  noted  for  the  production  of 
sugar  cane,  recent  experiments  in  that  city  and  surrounding  country 
have  demonstrated  the  great  desirahility  of  this  section  for  the 
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cultiviition  of  vojrotables,  fruits,  and  ctueals.  Boans,  tomatoes,  and 
Indian  corn  arc  anion*'  the  staples  which  liav'c  been  produced  in 
considerable  (luantities. 

INTEREST  IN  DRY  FARMING. 

(treat  interest  is  being  shown  in  certain  })arts  of  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  in  dry  fanning.  The  director  of  agricultural  instructit)n  of 
the  department  of  agriculture  has  recently  made  an  extended  report 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  sets  forth  in  detail  the  results  obtainetl 
b\"  the  .iVrgentine  CJovernment  from  experiments  made  in  tlry  farming 
in  did'erent  parts  of  the  Republic.  These  exjieriments  show  that 
alfalfa,  corn  (especially  Kafir  corn),  wheat,  and  other  staple  agri¬ 
cultural  products  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown,  accDriling 
to  this  method  of  cultivation,  in  various  ])arts  of  the  country.  The 
introduction  of  dry  fanning  on  a  large  scale  into  the  Argentine 
Republic  will  open  up  a  vast  region  in  different  zones  of  the  country 
and  will  doubtless  greatly  stimulate  immigration  into  those  districts. 

SHIPYARD  FOR  LA  PLATA. 

It  is  rei)orted  tliat  the  Argentine  Government  have  entered  into 
contract  for  tlie  construction  of  a  large  shipyard  and  dry  dock  at 
La  I’lata.  The  arrangement  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  dry 
dock  of  19S  meters  in  length,  width  at  entrance  82  meters,  and  with 
a  depth  below  low-water  level  of  .‘fO  feet.  Other  tlry  docks  will  bo 
constructed  capal)le  of  holding  vessels  of  4,000  tons  register.  The 
capital  stock  is  given  as  Sd.OOO.OOO,  and  the  company  will  be  allowed 
to  issue  debentures  up  to  .Sd.OOO.OOO,  with  interest  at  44  ])er  cent. 

WORK  ON  THE  BUENOS  AIRES  SUBWAY. 

The  ground-breaking  exercises  which  marked  the  commencement 
of  work  on  the  first  section  of  the  Buenos  Aires  subway  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  a  fitting  manner  on  September  14,  101 1.  The  occasion  was 
attendetl  bv  a  large  gathering  of  distinguished  oflicials,  including  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  represented  the  executive  })ower.  the 
minister  of  war,  the  minister  of  navy,  diplomatic  oflicials,  the  mayor 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and  about  300  leading  men  of  that  city. 

This  subway  is  being  constructed  by  the  *Vnglo-Argentine  Tram¬ 
way  C'o.,  and  will  call  for  a  network  of  tid)es  embracing  three  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  The  first,  u|)on  which  work  was  commenced  on  Sej)tember 
14,  will  connect  Plaza  Once  and  Plaza  Mayo,  along  Rivadavia  and 
the  Avenida  Mayo:  the  secoml  section  will  be  from  Retiro  to  Gon- 
stitucion,  one  line  g(*ing  along  Florida,  the  other  by  Maipu.  When 
these  two  sections  are  finishe*!  it  is  proi)osed  to  extend  the  subway 
from  Once  to  Plaza  Primera  Junta,  at  Gaballito:  the  third  section 
will  be  from  Plaza  Mayo  to  Plaza  Italia,  at  Palermo. 
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PROPOSED  DOMESTIC  LOAN. 


In  a  recent  special  message  to  Congress  the  President  of  the 
Republic  recommends  that  he  be  authorized  to  negotiate  a  domestic 
loan  of  £1,000,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  internal 
debt  of  Bolivia,  which  amounts  to  11,500,000  bolivianos. 


NATIONAL  GOLD  COIN. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Bolivian  Congress  authorizing 
the  coinage  of  specie  to  the  value  of  15,000,000  bolivianos.  Of  this 
amount,  10,000,000  w  ill  be  of  10  bolivianos  denomination,  and  the 
balance  of  5  bolivianos. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  BOLIVIA. 

Sr.  Don  Ml.  V.  Ballivian,  jr.,  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation  at 
Washington,  has  kindly  supplied  the  Bulletin  with  the  fcllow’ing 
table  showing  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Bolivia  from  San  Francisco 
for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1911: 


1  ! 
Montlis.  '  Valuation.  ' 

^  Months. 

Valuation. 

1  Septonil)cr . 

S4.''.,2K0.34 

120. 173.  B3 

HIGHER  DUTIES  IN  BOLIVIA. 

The  Bolivian  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  enacted  a  bill  increasing 
customs  duties  by  50  per  cent. 

PARCELS  POST  WITH  BOLIVIA. 

A  recent  rej)ort  of  the  Argentine  consul  at  Tu])iza,  Bolivia,  i(*com- 
meuds  the  establishment  of  a  ])arcels  post  and  money-order  service 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Bolivia.  A  large  ])art  of  the 
Kuropean  mail  from  Bolivia  now  j)asses  through  the  Argentine  Rejnib- 
lic,  and  the  correspondence  between  Bolivia  and  Argentina  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  If  this  service  is  e.stablished  it  would  ])rove,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  consul,  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Argentine  Rej)ublic  has  a  large  and  growing 
trade  in  the  exports  of  wool  to  Bolivia,  while  the  im])orts  of  gold  and 
gold  coin  from  Bolivia  into  the  Argentine  Kepublic  are  constantly 
increasing. 
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WATER  AND  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  PROJECTS. 

All  enterprisiiif;  and  infkuMitial  capitalist  of  Bolivia  has  recently 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  executive  power  of  the  Re]nil)- 
lic  the  followin';  extensive  and  far-reachin"  jirojects  for  the  di^velop- 
ment  of  the  transjiortation  facilities  of  the  country:  (1)  A  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  steamshi|)  line  between  Guaqui,  the  T^ake 
Titicaca  jxut  throu5;h  which  La  Paz  transacts  its  business,  to  (Vuro, 
via  the  Desa^uadero  River  and  Lake  Poopo.  Xot  only  would  this 
line  of  steamboats  create  new  activity  between  the  jiorts  mentioned, 
but  by  means  of  smaller  craft  communication  and  commercial  inter¬ 
course  could  be  etl’ected  with  the  numerous  lake  towns  and  villaj;es 
in  the  immediate  vicinity;  (2)  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Pochabamlia  to  (’himore,  the  jcompletioii  of  which  route  will  form 
the  most  natural  and  convenient  outlet  for  Bolivian  products  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  This  line  would,  moreover,  be  the  means  of  still 
further  unitinj;  the  commercial  and  social  ties  between  the  Provinces 
of  ('ochabamba,  Santa  ('ruz,  and  Peni;  (3)  the  execution  of  the 
project  for  the  Machacamaca  and  I'ncia  Railway.  Such  a  line  would 
alford  easy  access  to  the  sea  for  the  exports  of  “barilla”  tin  from 
Unica,  Llallai;ua,  lluanuni,  Morocala,  and  Negro  Pabellon,  which 
exf)orts  are  now  transported  by  llamas  or  in  heavy  cumbersome  carts, 
and  it  would  also  bring  about  a  decided  economy  in  both  time  and 
money. 

THE  AYOPAYA  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

A  telegraph  line  is  sotin  to  be  constructed  by  the  department  of 
})ublic  works  of  the  Bolivian  Government  through  the  Province  of 
Ayopaya.  The  completion  of  this  line  will  greatly  facilitate  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  in  the  paid  of  Bolivia  which  it  traverses,  and  will 
place  a  large  territory,  hitherto  considerably  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  Republic,  into  rapid  communication  with  the  outside  world.  An 
active  jieriod  of  telegraph  construction  and  railway  building  is  at 
juesent  ()uite  notable  in  the  Republic,  and  it  is  predicted  by  many 
newspapers  of  Bolivia  that  the  districts  atfected  by  these  improve¬ 
ments  will  soon  experience  an  era  of  development  and  growth  the 
bencticial  inlluences  of  which  will  be  felt  over  the  entire  country. 

LA  PAZ  TO  PUERTO  PANDO  RAILWAY  SUBVENTION. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  ( Dngre.ss  of  Bolivia  providing 
for  the  sum  of  £1,200,000  to  be  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  the 
La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando  Railway,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  clause  5  of  the  railway  contract  of  May  22,  1900.  The  bill  further 
jirovides  that  this  amount  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  that  line,  which  shall  not  be  transferable  to  any  other  railway 
or  railways. 


NEW  MINISTER  OF  WAR. 


Geii.  Daiitas  Barreta,  wlio  has  served  lor  some  time  as  minister 
of  war  of  Brazil,  has  retired  from  the  cahiuet.  He  is  siieceeded  by 
Gen.  Memia  Barreta,  who  took  possession  of  tlie  ])ortfolio  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1911. 

TO  PROTECT  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

President  Hermes  Da  Fonseca  has  forwarded  a  message  to  ('on- 
gress  urging  that  necessary  steps  he  taken  to  protect  the  great 
rubber  industry  of  the  country.  Accompanying  the  niessage  is 
a  report  prepared  and  sid)mitted  ])y  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
which  points  out  that  nd)ber  constitutes  39  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  Brazil,  and  recommends  that  protection  sliould  take 
the  form  of  revised  cxj)ort  and  imj)ort  duties. 

TO  PROTECT  LITERARY  PROPERTY  IN  BRAZIL. 

A  bill  is  befoi-e  the  Gongress  of  Brazil  i)roviding  for  tlie  ])rotec- 
tion  of  literary  and  artistic  property,  published  in  ft)reign  countries, 
but  in  circulation  in  Brazil.  Although  Brazil  is  not  a  signatory  ])ower 
to  the  convention  of  Berne,  yet  according  to  the  bill  now  ])ending 
it  is  proposed  to  protect  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  productions 
published  in  such  foreign  countries  as  are  j)arties  to  the  Berne  treaty 
or  have  special  treaty  arrangements  with  Brazil.  To  obtain  this 
protection  the  author  must  only  prove  that  he  complied  with  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  country  where  the  work  is  puhlished. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  NATIONAL  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

A  most  unfortunate  disaster  in  the  fonn  of  fire  destroyed  the 
Imprensa  Nacional  (National  Printing  Department)  of  Brazil  on 
September  lo.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  work  was  in  full  swing 
on  the  setting  up  and  printing  of  the  Diario  Olicial,  the  oHicial 
gazette,  which  aj)j)ears  each  morning. 

NEW  WIRELESS  STATION  AT  ST.  THOME. 

A  decree  of  the  ministry  of  ))ublic  works  ])rovides  a  substantial 
apj)ropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  strategical  wireless  station  at 
St.  Thome. 

NEW  HOTEL  IN  SAO  PAULO. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  signed  with  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  '' Rotisserie,”  one  of  the  restaurants  of 
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Sno  Paulo,  a  new  contract  for  the  construction  of  an  up-to-date 
liotel  fitted  with  every  modern  improvement,  in  winch  the  local 
government  will  have  a  financial  interest. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  BAHIA. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Bahia  recently  signed  the  law  author¬ 
izing  the  construction  of  a  palace  of  justice,  a  public  librar}',  and  a 
State  legislature  building. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CONGRESS. 

On  September  S,  1911,  the  Third  Brazilian  Geographical  Con¬ 
gress  was  formally  inaugurated.  The  opening  session  was  attended 
by  prominent  State  ollicials  and  delegates  from  many  States  and 
countries.  These  congresses  have  been  largely  resj)onsible  for  the 
growing  interest  in  study  and  explorations  of  Latin  -America  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  along  these  lines. 

STUDY  OF  PORTUGUESE. 

As  a  result  of  the  tireless  ell'orts  of  the  Sociedade  de  Exjiansao 
Belga  na  llespanha  e  America  Latina,  the  study  of  Portuguese 
has  been  incori)orated  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Lmiversity  at 
Liege  (Belgium),  and  the  Brazilian  minister  to  Belgium,  the  learned 
Dr.  Oliveira  Lima,  will  supervise  the  progress  of  this  new  course. 

EDUCATION  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  minister  of  industry  and  commerce,  in  his  rejiort  on  tlie  schools 
of  the  Republic,  gives  the  following  interesting  figures  showing  the 
steady  development  of  the  school  sj’stem  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  now  in  existence  12,221  schools  with  684,539  jiupils  and 
8,064  teachers.  Of  this  total  6,918  are  Government  schools,  2,608 
municipal  schools,  and  2,695  private  institutions.  The  school  attend¬ 
ance  is  divided  into  352,418  boys  and  282,121  girls. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AT  RIO. 

The  inspector  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Rio  has  just 
submitted  an  extensive  report  to  the  Government  on  the  develo|)- 
ment  and  progress  of  the  schools  within  his  jurisiliction.  The  report 
contains  much  interesting  information  on  the  rapid  strides  which 
are  being  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  school  system,  and  shows 
that  in  1911  there  were  389  schools  throughout  that  State. 

AUTOMOBILES  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  Bullf.tix  is  in  receipt  of  information  which  indicates  that  the 
automobile  is  fast  becoming  an  important  means  of  locomotion  in 
Brazil,  and  that  automobile  dealers  are  enjoying  an  exceptionally 
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large  business  in  the  sale  of  machines.  More  than  a  dozen  leading 
manufacturers  of  American  motor  cars  have  sent  representatives 
with  tlemonstrating  cars  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  within  the  past  few  months 
to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  business  resulting  from  the  increas¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  automobile.  A  further  evidence  of  the  j)0{)ular 
interest  in  motor  vehicles  is  found  in  a  Portuguese  publication,  which 
recently  made  its  first  appearance,  entitled  Hevista  de  Automoveis 
(The  Automobile  Review).  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
automobiles  of  all  kinds.  It  possesses  200  miles  of  finely  paved 
streets,  while  its  magnificent  boulevards  present  a  panorama  of 
ocean  and  mountain  scenery  surpassed  by  very  few  countries  in  the 
world.  The  city  has  a  population  of  1,100,000,  of  whom  1,500  are 
already  owners  of  automobiles. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  company  to  conduct  a  dairy 
business  at  Sao  Paulo. 

The  “Companhia  Agave  Brazileiro”  has  received  a  concession 
from  the  Government  to  dev'elop  the  cultivation  of  the  Agave  fiber 
plants. 

PROGRESS  ON  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

In  another  section  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  appears  an  article 
on  the  inaugural  festivities  celebrated  on  September  7  and  8  in  honor 
of  the  opening  of  the  third  section  of  this  remarkable  railway  in  the 
interior  of  Brazil.  The  line  is  now  completed  from  Porto-Velho  on 
the  iladeira  River  to  kilometer  220  at  Abuna. 

EXTENSION  OF  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  ado[)ted  the  plans  to  extend  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  from  Pirapora  to  Belem  (Para).  This 
project  will  bring  the  State  of  Amazonia  into  closer  touch  with  central 
and  south  Brazil,  and  will  shorten  the  time  necessary  for  the  trip 
between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Belem  from  12  days  to  3  days.  The 
contract  for  carrying  out  this  project  will  be  submitted  for  public 
competition. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Araguary-C’atalao  branch  of  the  Goyaz 
Central  Railroad  has  been  inaugurated. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  accepted  the  project  to  construct 
a  branch  of  the  Central  Railroa<l  of  Brazil  from  Cascadura  to  Ilha, 
this  branch  to  be  completed  within  two  years. 

A  25-year  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  railroad  from  Rio  Grande  to  ITberaba,  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Pontal  line. 


TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  basis  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Government  of  Chile  by  Austria-Hungary'  and  negotia¬ 
tions  are  now  under  way  for  the  consummation  of  this  convention. 

NAVIGATION  TREATY  WITH  ITALY. 

Both  branches  of  tiie  Italian  Parliament  have  unanimously  adopted 
a  measure  which  has  already  been  signed  by  the  King,  authorizing 
its  Government  to  enter  into  a  navigation  treaty  with  Chile.  This 
convention  will  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  subsidized 
steamers  between  these  two  countries.  The  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  two  nations  are  now  engaged  in  effecting  a  suitable 
basis  for  the  consummation  of  such  a  treaty. 

GOLD  DISCOVERY  AT  PUTU. 

The  sensational  discovery  of  rich  gold  stones  at  Putu  promises 
to  bring  to  that  town  the  title  of  the  “Klondike  of  South  America.” 
The  discovery  of  this  valuable  ore  was,  it  appears,  purely  accidental, 
the  result  of  a  laborer  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house 
belonging  to  Francisco  Rodriguez,  who  crushed  an  immense  stone 
and,  to  his  amazement,  discovered  pieces  of  almost  pure  gold  flying 
in  all  directions.  Surprised  bey'ond  measure  his  first  impulse  was 
to  ado|>t  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  secret,  however,  leaked  out,  and 
investigations  revealed  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metal.  The 
exact  spot  of  the  new  discovery  is  on  a  hill  20  minutes  northward 
from  Putu,  near  Constitucion.  The  vein  of  precious  ore  has  yet 
to  be  discovered,  though  the  abundance  of  stones,  of  incredible 
value,  which  have  been  extracted  by  prospectors,  is  stated  to  be 
enormous. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  EDIBLE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

A  consular  report  from  Valparaiso  advises  that  the  consumption  of 
edible  vegetable  oils  has  increased  greatly  in  Chile  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  future  for  them.  The 
imports  have  been  increased  from  $4,180,846  in  1906  to  $6,301,902 
in  1910,  and  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  a  greater  percentage  of 
this  increase  than  any'  other  country'. 

TO  PROMOTE  HOME  INDUSTRIES. 

The  committee  of  industry  and  public  works  of  the  Senate  of  Chile 
has  recommended  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  contract  with 
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lioine  factories  for  supplies  ami  equipineut  necessary  for  use  on  the 
State  railways.  In  cases  where  home  industries  are  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  the  orders  may  he  placed  with  forei"n  concerns. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TANNING  INDUSTRY. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Pedro  Luis  Gonzalez,  the  noted 
Chilean  political  economist,  an  elfort  is  being  made  to  encourage 
the  tanning  industry  of  the  country.  It  is  aimed  to  obtain  a  bounty 
on  ex])orts  of  sole  leather  and  dressed  hides  and  to  enter  into  special 
treaty  arrangements  with  Germany,  and  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  for  a  reduction  of  import  duties  in  those  countries. 

NITRATE  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Government  of  Chile,  through  its  able  representative  in  New 
York,  is  spreading  nitrate  propaganda  in  an  elfective  manner  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Printed  matter  is  being  jilaced  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  and  others  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits  showing 
the  desirability  of  using  Chilean  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer.  This  cam¬ 
paign  is  also  being  carried  into  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  e.xccllent  results. 

WATER  AND  POWER  PLANT  FOR  VINA  DEL  MAR. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  given  its  authorization  for  the 
erection  of  a  light  and  power  plant  at  Vina  del  Mar  to  supply  light 
and  ])ower  to  the  city.  According  to  tlie  terms  of  the  concession, 
work  on  this  j)lant  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  from 
date  of  concession  (July  27,  1911)  and  the  entire  installation  must 
be  com|)leted  within  a  year. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  install  pumps  at  K1  Salto  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  over  0,000  cubic  meters  of  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  water  to  Vina  del  Mar  and  the  towns  surrounding  it. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  report  of  the  ins])ector  general  of  the  State  railways  of  (Jiile 
shows  that  during  the  lirst  quarter  of  1911  there  were  2,47<S  kilo¬ 
meters  of  railway’s  in  course  of  construction  under  the  direction  of  the 
dejiartment  of  public  works. 

ORSONO  TO  PUERTO  MONTT  RAILWAY. 

With  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Ofsono  to  l^uerto  Montt , 
am»ther  important  link  was  forged  in  the  chain  of  railways  which  it  is 
planiK'd  to  (ixtend  from  the  southern  to  the  northernmost  point  in 
the  Kepiiblic.  Tlxi  completion  of  this  liiui  (uiables  freiglit  and 
passengers  to  b(^  transporl(*d  fnun  Puerto  Montt,  in  southern  Cliile, 
direct  to  Val|)araiso. 


be  reiueiubered,  are  chosen  to  exercise  the  executive  power  in  case 
of  the  disability  of  the  Presitlent.  The  Congress  elected  Dr.  Marco 
PTdel  Suaiez  and  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Gonzalez  Valencia,  first  and  second 
designates,  resjiectively. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

An  official  decree  j)rovides  for  the  reorganization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  foreign  affairs  of  Colombia.  By  the  terms  of  this  edict  the 
department  is  to  bo  divided  into  four  sections,  an  office  of  the 
subsecretary,  and  a  general  engineering  and  surveA'ing  section. 

NEW  CUSTOMHOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  minister  of  finance  and  ratified 
ly  the  Piesident,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guapi  River,  on  the 
Pm-ific  Ocean,  will  be  o])ened,  commencing  January  1,  1912.  The 
customhouse  will  be  in  charge  of  a  head  executive  officer,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  three  assistants. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  steamship  service  has  placed  in  sailing 
l)etween  New  York  and  Santa  Marta  4  new  5,000-ton  boats  especially 
designed  for  the  Tropics,  and  a  Colombian  navigation  company  has 
estaf)lishoil  a  steamship  line  with  two  1,000-ton  vessels  to  ply  between 
Tumaco  and  Buenaventure,  Colombia,  and  Panama. 

SALT  INDUSTRY  OF  BARRANQUILLA  AND  CARTAGENA. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  j’ear  [1911  the  gross  production 
of  salt  at  Barrancpnlla  and  Cartagena  amounted  to  $151,697.93, 
against  a  total  expense  of  $13,090.21,  leaving  a  net  product  valued  at 
$138,607.72. 

IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

An  im])«)rtant  discoveiy  is  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  a  resident 
of  Bogota,  which  promises  to  l)e  of  great  commercial  value.  It  is  a 
l)rocess  for  manufacturing  alcoliol  from  tlie  pulpy  Ci)vering  of  the 
coffee  l)ean.  Tlie  progress  and  development  of  tliis  discovery  is 
being  awaited  with  mucli  interest. 

U!)()(!  I’.ull.  t— 11  - -II 
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BRIDGE  OVER  MANZANARES  RIVER. 

One  of  the  events  celebnited  dnrinj;  Coloinhiii's  centenniid  jinni- 
veisiiiy  of  independence  wiis  the  iiuiufrurution  of  Ji  splendiil  suspen¬ 
sion  biid^e  over  tlie  Miin/.anaies  Iliver.  'J  Ids  bri<l<;,e  will  connect 
Santa  Marta,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Ma^Mlalena,  with 
San  Dedro  Alejandrino  and  the  rich  a};ricultural  coloides  of  Siena 
Xevj'.da. 

PRESS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Accordiiifr  to  the  latest  oliicial  re])orts  there  are  470  ])eiiotli<'als 
published  throu<ih()ut  the  Republic,  distributed  throuf^hout  the 
countiy  as  follows;  Antioquia,  02;  Atlantico,  20;  Bolivar,  45;  Boyaca. 
22;  Caldas,  55;  Cauca,  17 ;  Cundinaiuarca,  8S;  Valle,  30;  lluila,  6;  Mag¬ 
dalena,  15;  Narino,  14;  \orth  Santander,  24;  Santander,  32;  Tolima. 
17;  and  Intendency  of  Choco,  5. 

WIRELESS  STATION  AT  SANTA  MARTA. 

The  Oovernment  of  Colondda  has  •'ranted  authorization  to  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  to  establish  at  Santa  Marta  a  wireless  telegraphy 
station,  either  on  its  own  land  or  on  Government  land.  The  station 
is  t<t  be  similar  in  construction  and  operation  to  those  erected  by 
that  company  in  Central  and  North  America.  Accordin':  to  the 
<rontract  this  does  not  constitute  an  exclusive  concession.  'I'he 
station  must  he  comjileted  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
concession,  and  all  material  and  eqiupment  necessary  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  this  station  is  to  be  exempt  from  customs  duties. 


NEW  LOAN. 

The  (Jonstitutional  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  re¬ 
cently  approved  in  its  entirety  the  contra(;t  entered  into  between 
the  Executive  power  and  Me.s.sr.s.  Albert  Ilahn,  of  Raris;  L.  Behrens 
&  .Soehne,  of  Ilamburf:;  and  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  .New  York,  for  a  loan  of 
35,000,000  francs.  The  intere.st,  at  the  rate  of  5  jier  cent  per  annum, 
to<:ether  with  the  amortization,  shall  be  paid  every  six  months,  and 
the  loan  canceled  within  40  years,  be^innin^  January  1,  1016.  'The 
loan  is  divided  into  70,0t)0  bonds  <»f  500  francs  each,  or  ,t‘10.17,  or 
407  marks,  or  $06.15.  The  bonds  sball  lx;  known  as  “  R(q)ublic  of 
('osta  Rica,  Ext(u’nal  Loan,  5  per  c(!nt  i:old,  1011.”  Tim  bankers 
have  bou^'ht  the  fidl  amount  of  the  i.ssue  at  the  rate  of  SO  per  cent  net. 
To  ;'uarantee  tludoan  the  |>urchasers  an!  •'iviiii  first  lii'ii  oti  th(!  r(!V(!nue 
from  the  monopoly  on  alcohol  and  licpiors. 
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NEW  BRIDGES. 

(U'partiiuMit  of  public  \\oiks  of  tlu!  K<‘pul)lic  bus  scut  aii  (ui- 
jj;iiic(M’  to  the  ('anton  of  Alvarado,  Province  of  (’artaj^e,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  jiiakinjr  the  surveys  and  plans  for  two  bridfjes,  one  over  the 
liiriis  liiver  and  another  over  the  Pacayas  River,  both  of  which  are 
to  be  built  by  the  municipal  ‘'overiunent  of  this  (’anton. 

'Pile  followin''  new  bridges  have  recently  been  completed  and 
opened  to  public  trallie:  One  over  the  Rio  lilanco,  on  the  national 
highway  from  the  city  of  Liberia  to  the  port  of  Ballena;  another  over 
C^uebrada  Clrande  River,  and  another  over  the  Lius  (’iruelas  River, 
connecting'  the  wards  of  El  Ruble  and  Santiaj'O  del  Oeste,  of  the  city 
of  Alajuela. 

ROAD  FROM  SAN  CARLOS  TO  NICARAGUAN  FRONTIER. 

By  a  decree  of  the  ('onstilutional  ('ongress,  dated  September  1, 
1911,  the  E.xecutive  of  ('osta  Rica  is  authorized  to  spend  the  sum  of 
b.OOO  colonos  annually,  for  four  years,  in  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  the  town  of  San  (’arlos  to  the  Xicara.i'iian  frontier.  Any  excess 
in  the  total  cost  of  the  road  shall  lie  paid  by  the  municipal  treasury 
of  Sail  ( 'arlos. 


RECTIFICATION  OF  CENSUS  FIGURES. 

'Phe  lif'ures  of  the  f'eneral  census  of  the  Re[)ublic  for  the  year  1910 
liave  lieen  delinitely  rectilied,  and  as  amended  they  show  a  total  of 
2,1()1,()(>2  inhabitants  for  the  whole  island,  or  an  increase  of  58,()10 
over  the  jirevious  year. 

The  population,  by  Provinces,  in  1909  and  1910  wius  distributed  as 
follows: 


1 

i 

InhubttiUit^.  1 

l‘ro\ine('s. 

— 

1910  1 

InereB.se. 

i 

19(Ht 

I'ltiur  del  Ulo . ! 

2.12,  «I 

2.14,020 

i 

2.199 

20.088 

'  2.V).  209 

2(i0.0(i0 

4.761 

Santa  Clara . 

<‘W.342 

.114, .32.1 

14,9.33 

Caiiiauiiev . 

i2s.r>i»o 

13.1,340 

0.071 

Oriente . 

i  470,7.1.3 

4S(),(»«>7 

9,914 

Total . 

1 

2.220.27S 

'  58,01# 

1  . . 

As  corrected,  the  po|)ulation  of  the  city  of  Ilabana  in  1910  was 
319,884. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS,  1910. 

The  civil  registry  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  shows  that  during  1910 
there  were  recorded  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  island  12,840  mar¬ 
riages,  74,286  births,  and  33,194  deaths,  or  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
population  of  41,092  inhabitants.  The  rate  of  mortality  for  1910 
was  14.95,  which  continues  to  place  Cuba  among  the  healthiest 
nations  of  the  world. 

DECREE  ON  MINING. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  procedure 
to  be  observed  in  the  dispatch  and  disposal  of  petitions  for  mining 
concessions  in  cases  of  claims  situated  within  public  reservations. 

DELEGATE  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  appointed  Sr.  Dr.  Juan  Miguel  Dihigo, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Ilabana,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Ke])ublic 
to  the  Sixteenth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  to  be  held  in 
Athens,  Greece,  April  7  to  15,  1912. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  SANTIAGO  AQUEDUCT. 

B}’’  presidential  decree  of  August  30  last  the  sum  of  890,000  is  apjn-o- 
priated  for  the  continuation  of  the  works  now  being  carried  on  in 
San  Juan  Valley.  An  adequate  water  supply  for  the  city  of  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  a  new  boiler,  are  covered  in 
this  project. 

AQUEDUCT  FOR  GUIRA  DE  MACURIGES. 

The  department  of  public  works  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has 
approved  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  of  Matanzas  and  Caballol  &  Co.  for  the  construction  of  an 
aqueduct  in  the  town  of  Guira  de  Macuriges. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


NEW  LAWS. 


The  Federal  Congress  of  tlio  Dominican  Republic  lias  jiassed  a 
law  merging  into  one  political  division  the  communes  of  Santo 
Domingo,  San  Carlos,  and  Villa  Duarte.  Another  law  makes  tlie 
French  Codex  of  September  15,  1908,  the  olficial  pharmacopoeia  of 
the  Republic. 

FIRST  DOMINICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  lirst  Dominican  Congress  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  held 
in  Santo  Domingo,  tli(^  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  from  the 
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lOtli  to  tlie  14th  of  September  last.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
both  the  press  and  public  of  the  country  that  its  results  \nll  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  Republic.  The  program  consisted  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  .37  subjects,  prominent  among  which  were 
those  dealing  with  tropical  pathology,  general  biology,  internal  clinics, 
pediatrics,  chirurgical  clinics,  etc. 

DELEGATES  TO  FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

Sr.  liicenciado  Tito  Y.  Lisoni  and  Sr.  J.  Ramon  Campos,  consul 
general  and  consul,  respectively,  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  have  been  appointed  delegates  to  represent  their 
(iovernment  at  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of 
American  Republics  to  be  held  at  the  Chilean  capital  in  November 
next. 


I  OO  » 
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NEW  CABINET. 

The.  new  Kcuadorean  cabinet,  as  recently  reorganized  by  President 
Emilio  Estrada,  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows: 

Minister  of  the  interior,  Sr.  Don  Octavio  Diaz. 

Minister  of  foreign  relations,  Sr.  Don  Julio  Arias. 

-Minister  of  public  instruction,  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Rendon  P^rez. 

Minister  of  the  treasury,  Sr.  Don  Federico  Itriago. 

Minister  of  war  and  navy.  Col.  Juan  Navarro. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  BY  GERMAN  OFFICERS. 

Steps  have  been  taken  b}'  the  Federal  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  with  the  German  Government 
for  the  services  of  a  number  of  military  experts  to  assist  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Republic  and  to  give 
instruction  in  the  local  military  schools. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FINE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY. 

'rivere  have  recently  been  imported  into  Ecuador  from  the  United 
States  a  number  of  Holstein  cattle,  blooded  hoi’ses,  fine  sheep,  and 
choice  poultiy  to  be  used  for  breetling  purposes  on  some  of  the  farms 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  thought  that  by  crossing  tlvis  stock  and  poul- 
tiy  with  tlui  native  animals  ami  fowls  an  improvetl  and  hardy  type 
can  be  tlevelopi'd  which  will  be  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  lowlands 
and  tablelantls  of  Ecuador.  Many  of  the  picturesque,  well-watered, 
and  grassy  valleys  of  Ecuador  form  ideal  locations  for  the  raising  of 
stock  of  all  kinds,  and  the  opportunities  for  development  ami  exten¬ 
sion  along  this  line  are  practically  unlimited. 
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SANITATION  AND  SEWERING  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  has  addressed  a  special 
messafre  to  the  Federal  (Wgress  at  Quito  on  the  sanitation  and  sew¬ 
erage  of  Guayaquil.  The  Executive  recommends  that  this  subject 
be  carefully  discussed  and  that  action  be  taken  for  the  speedy  sani¬ 
tation  of  this  principal  port  of  the  Republic.  The  loan  proposed 
for  tliis  purpose  by  a  foreign  syndicate  will  also  be  considered  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  expresses  the  hope  that  a  law  will  be 
enacted  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  session  settling  this 
important  question  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  needs  of  that  port 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

PUERTO  BOLIVAR  TO  BIBLIAN  RAILWAY. 

A  jietition  has  been  presented  to  the  Federal  Congress  of  Ecuador 
requesting  the  approval  of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
way  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Biblian.  The  construction  of  the  rail¬ 
way  referred  to  is  greatly  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
surrounding  country  through  which  it  will  pass,  and  its  completion 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  business  of  that  section  and  aid  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  entire  countiy  contiguous  to  and  tributary’  to  the  line. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  AMBATO  TO  CURARAY  RAILWAY. 

A  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  provides 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  board  in  charge  of  the  construction  aiul 
administration  of  the  Ambato  to  Curaraj’^  Railway. 


NEW  EXECUTIVE  POWERS  FOR  FINANCIAL  REFORM. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  has  given  the 
President  of  the  Republic  full  authority  to  contract  and  convert  loans, 
levy  taxes,  amend  tarifi's,  modify  the  budget,  and  enact  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  he  may  deem  wise  for  the  speedy  adjustment  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  country,  and  for  the  amortization 
of  the  public  debt.  The  President  is  required  to  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  the  results  attained  by  exercise  of  this 
prerogative. 

SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  SALVADOR. 

Having  accepted  the  inntation  of  the  Cioveinment  of  Salvador  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversaiy  of  the 
first  ciy  of  (Central  American  indefiendence,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  on  November  o,  H)ll,  the  President  of  tJuatemala  lias 
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resolveti  to  accredit  a  special  mission  near  the  Salvadt)rean  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sr.  Licenciado  Alberto  Mencos  has  been  designated  envoy 
extraordinaiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  special  mission,  and 
Sr.  Licenciado  Francisco  Quinteros  A.,  secretarj". 

The  faculty  of  law  of  the  University  of  Guatemala  has  also 
appointed  Sr.  Mencos  as  its  delegate  to  the  special  session  to  be  hehl 
by  the  University  of  San  Salvador  on  that  date. 

DELEGATES  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES. 

The  President  of  Guatemala  has  appointed  the  following  delegates 
to  represent  the  Government  of  the  Republic  at  the  international 
congresses  indicated  below: 

Sr.  Tomas  Segarini,  delegate  to  the  Exposition  of  Hygiene  to  be 
held  in  Rome  from  September  1  to  December  31,  1911.  Sr.  Manuel 
R.  Ortega  and  Sr.  Victor  Sanchez  Ocana,  delegates  to  the  Pedagogical 
('ongress  to  be  held  in  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica  on  December  1,  1911. 

DELEGATES  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

President  Estrada  Cabrera  has  appointed  Dr.  Mario  J.  Wunderlich 
and  Dr.  Nemesio  Moraga  delegates  to  represent  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  at  the  First  Central  American  Medical  (’ongress.  This 
gathering  will  be  held  in  the  cit}'  of  San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Salvador,  and  the  opening  session  will  be  on  November  5, 
1911,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  ciy  of  Central 
Ameih  an  independence. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PRESS  CONGRESS. 

The  preliminaiy  Association  of  the  Central  American  Press,  com- 
])osed  of  La  Repiddica,  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  El  Diaiio  de 
Nicaragua,  of  Managua,  El  Nuevo  Tiempe,  of  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  El  Diario  del  Salvador,  of  San  Salvador,  and  El 
Diario  de  Centro-America,  of  Guatemala  City,  held  a  congress  of 
newspaper  men  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  during  the  Minerva  festivals, 
October  29-31,  1911. 

MONUMENT  TO  HIDALGO. 

On  September  16,  1911,  the  anniversaty  of  Mexican  independence, 
there  was  unveiled  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  a  monument  erected  by 
t!ie  Government  of  that  Republic  to  the  memory  of  Hidalgo,  the 
father  of  Mexican  independence.  There  were  present  at  the  cere¬ 
monies  President  Estiada  (’abrera,  the  Mexican  minister,  high  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  (iovernment,  and  many  membeis  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  corps. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1910. 

Aci-ording  to  figures  recently  issued  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
tlu*  Repuldic  of  (hiatemala,  the  agricultural  production  of  the  country 
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during  the  year  1910  was  valued  at  428,825,081.50  pesos  Guatemalan 
currency,  of  which  92,705,680  pesos  were  for  coffee,  66,880,800  pesos 
for  maize,  30,783,303  pesos  for  timber,  and  12,998,850  pesos  for  wheat. 

PROPOSED  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  FOR  THE  CAPITAL. 

Messrs.  Carlos  Tiimmeler  and  Jose  Salazar  have  submitted  to  the 
minister  of  promotion  of  Guatemala  a  proposition  to  establish  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala  a  serGce  of  electric  tramways  in  lieu  of  the  system 
of  tramways  now  operated  in  the  capital. 


REDEMPTION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  DEBT. 

Le  Moniteur,  in  its  issue  of  S<*ptember  20,  republishes  the  law 
enacted  during  the  previous  administration  relative  to  the  redemption 
of  the  internal  deb'^  ‘^f  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  Under  its  provision 
(published  in  the  Januarv,  1911,  issue  of  the  Bulletin)  redemptions 
will  be  effected  at  the  following  rates:  The  6  per  cent  consolidated 
debt  at  55  per  cent;  the  3  per  cent  consolidated  debt  at  27  per  cent; 
the  6  per  cent  loans,  known  as  provisional,  at  54  per  cent;  loans  of 
January  10,  1903,  at  54  per  cent;  blue  certificates  at  25  per  cent; 
pink  certificates  at  25  per  cent.  The  certificates  delivered  for  the 
settlement  of  diplomatic  claims  by  virtue  of  arbitral  awards  will  be 
settled  by  agreement  of  the  holders  of  these  certificates  and  the 
department  of  finance.  The  balance  of  the  loan  of  August  20,  1909, 
will  also  be  redeemed  by  agreement  with  the  department  of  finance. 

STEAMSHIP  REGULATION. 

An  official  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  minister  of  finance  to 
all  agents  of  steamship  lines  doing  business  in  Haiti,  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  law  which  requires  that  there  be  furnished  to  the  director 
of  customs,  not  later  than  three  months  after  shipment,  a  true  and 
attested  statement  of  the  weight  and  values  of  all  goods  shipped 
through  that  port. 

WIRELESS  STATION  ON  AMERICAN  LEGATION. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  construction  of  a  wireless  tele¬ 
graph  station  over  the  legation  of  the  United  States  at  Port-au- 
Prince.  This  installation  will  bring  the  island  into  closer  touch  with 
the  outside  world,  and  into  immediate  communication  with  the 
American  naval  port  at  Guatanamo  and  into  closer  touch  with  the 
outside  world. 
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TO  DEVELOP  WATERFALLS. 

A  concession  has  been  requested  for  a  period  of  25  years  to  exploit 
and  develop  the  waterfalls  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  Petion  Ville 
and  to  establish  a  water  and  power  plant  for  the  generation  of  electric 
current. 


DELEGATES  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  faculties  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  of  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  have  selected  Dr.  Teofilo  Zelaya  Flores  and  Dr.  Samuel  Laines 
as  delegates  to  the  Central  American  Medical  Congress  held  in  San 
Salvador  on  November  5,  1911. 

CENSUS  OF  1910. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  just  received  a  r6sum6  of  the  census 
of  Honduras  taken  in  1910.  The  following  table  shows  the  population 
of  the  Republic  from  1791  to  1910,  inclusive: 


Years. 

1 

Population. 

1 

Increase 

between 

censuses. 

i 

Average 

annual 

increase. 

1791 . 

93,501 

130,000 

200,000 

350,000 

1801 . 

36,499 

3,649 

2,800 

6,250 

1,377 

12,441 

1826 . 

70,000 

150,000 

42,711 

74,649 

1850 . 

1881 . 

307,289 
381,938 
398,877 
489,367 
500, 135 
553, 446 

1887 . 

1895 . 

16,939 

90,490 

10,768 

2,117 

15,081 

2,692 

10,662 

1901 . 

1905 . 

1910 . 

53,311 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  THROUGH  REPUBLIC. 

The  department  of  fomento  and  public  works  of  Honduras  has 
received  the  draft  of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Puerto  Teloa,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras,  to  Zacate 
Grande  Island  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  According  to  the  plan,  the 
railway  will  traverse  the  entire  Republic,  passing  through  Tegucigalpa, 
and  branches  will  extend  through  the  principal  towns  to  the  bound 
aries  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua.  The  concessionaire 
agrees  to  construct  at  his  own  expense  a  wharf  provided  with  lights 
and  guardhouse  at  each  terminal  of  the  line  and  also  to  erect  custom 
and  ware  houses  for  the  account  of  the  State.  The  concessionaire 
further  agrees  to  submit  to  the  Government  a  preliminary  report 
and  sketch  of  the  railways,  as  well  as  a  definite  drawing  of  the  first 
20  kilometers,  repeating  this  report  each  four  months  until  the  line 
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is  completed.  Preliminary  work  must  be  commenced  within  a  year 
from  date  of  contract,  while  the  construction  of  the  wharves  and 
buildings  must  be  completed  within  four  3’ears.  The  Government  is 
to  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  railway,  and  agr<'es  not 
to  grant  a  concession  to  any  parallel  railway  within  a  distance  of  80 
kilometers  from  either  side  of  its  line. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

On  October  2,  1911,  Sr.  Don  Francisco  I.  Madero  and  Sr.  Jose 
Marino  Pino  were  elected  President  and  Vice  President,  respectively, 
of  the  Kepublic  of  Mexico. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  September  16,  1911,  Provisional  President  Francisco  Leoh  de 
la  Barra  read  an  important  message  covering  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 
at  the  convening  session  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress.  Relations 
with  foreign  countries,  the  ‘uessage  stated,  continue  unimpaired  and 
are  being  developed  in  the  same  spirit  of  true  friendship  that  has 
characterized  them  in  the  past.  The  jirincipal  treaties  and  conven¬ 
tions  concluded  were  next  enumerated.  The  department  of  gober- 
nacion  (interior),  the  message  stated,  was  also  particularly  active 
during  this  period  and  many  public  works  and  improvements  were 
undertaken.  During  the  year  Mexico  accepted  numerous  invitations 
to  participate  in  a  number  of  international  congresses  and  has  ap¬ 
point  eil  delegates  to  the  Oriental  Congress  which  will  meet  in  Athens 
in  1912,  to  the  Univei-sal  Congress  of  Races  at  London,  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Music  at  Rome,  and  to  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Control  of  the  Use  of  Alcohol. 

During  the  first  half  of  1911  deeds  were  issued  covering  257,198 
hectares  of  land,  and  the  revenue  from  same  amounted  to  273,898 
pesos. 

The  Geographic  Exploration  Commission  has  completed  its  investi¬ 
gations  in  the  States  of  Sonora,  Durango,  Hidalgo,  Oaxaca,  and 
Yucatan  and  has  finished  several  sections  of  the  general  map  of  the 
Republic  and  commenced  the  compilation  of  other  sections. 

Two  important  new  industries,  continued  the  President,  have  been 
established:  The  manufacture  of  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
and  of  water])roof  cloth.  Contracts  were  also  made  for  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  guano  deposits  and  salt  mines.  During  the  second  half  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  deeds  were  issued  covering  14,808  mining  prop¬ 
erties  and  reipiests  were  tiiade  for  152  concessions  and  confirmations 
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of  water  rights,  irrigation  projects,  and  generation  of  power  for 
industrial  uses.  During  the  same  period  o76  patents  and  36  indus¬ 
trial  trade-marks  were  granted,  while  4.5.5  commercial  labels  and  85 
commercial  names  were  registered. 

The  increase  in  Government-controlled  railways  since  April  1, 
1911,  was  71  kilometers,  making  the  entire  system  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  message  19,877  kilometers.  This,  added  to  the  4,840 
kilometers  of  privately  controlled  railways,  makes  the  total  railways 
of  the  Republic  24,717  kilometers. 

The  following  important  railwaj*  concessions  are  now  under  con¬ 
sideration:  From  Balasas  on  the  Mezcaia  River  to  the  ports  of  Sihua- 
tanejo  and  Acapulco;  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tampico  via  Tuxpam,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  same  to  the  northern  frontier;  the  extension 
of  the  railway  concession  from  Santa  Lucrecia  to  Campeche,  con¬ 
necting  the  Yucatan  railways  with  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  The 
number  of  post  olhces  in  the  Republic  is  given  us  2,8.58,  and  the 
pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  101,000,000,  which,  added  to  those  in  circulation  during 
the  previous  six  months,  made  a  total  for  the  year  of  200,000,000 
pieces.  The  issuance  of  domestic  postal  mone\'  orders  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  July,  1911,  amounted  to  24,300,000  pesos,  and  for  the  fiscal 
3'ear  1910-11  to  53,000,000  pesos.  The  international  money-order 
business  for  the  first  half  of  1911  amounted  to  5,902,000  pesos,  of 
which  3,045,000  pesos  were  drawn  on  foreign  countries  and  2,857,000 
pesos  by  foreign  countries  on  Mexico.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
this  business  aggregated  13,071,000  pesos,  5,898,000  pesos  of  which 
were  issued  by  Mexico  on  foreign  countries  and  7,173,000  pesos  were 
issued  by  foreign  countries  and  made  payable  in  Mexico. 

The  revenues  of  the  postal  department  amounted  to  2,214,000 
pesos  for  the  first  half  of  1911  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  to 
4,724,000  pesos.  The  postal  money-order  convention  with  Cuba 
became  operative  in  October  1911.  Modifications  of  the  parcels- 
])ost  convention  with  the  United  States  and  Gennany  were  signed 
during  the  year. 

From  January  to  June,  1911,  telegraph  wires  were  laid  to  the 
extent  of  4,127  kilometers,  which  with  changes,  discontinuations, 
and  shortening  of  other  lines,  represents  an  estimated  increase  of 
2,691  kilometers.  Four  new  telegraph  and  two  new  telephone 
offices  were  established. 

A  wireless  telegraph  station  was  inaugurated  at  Bacochibampo, 
near  Guaymas,  which  places  that  point  in  communication  with  Santa 
Rosalia,  Lower  California.  Wireless  stations  are  successfully  oper¬ 
ating  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Campeche,  and  stations  will  f)e  established 
at  San  Quintin,  Magdalena  Bay,  atul  Loreto,  in  Lower  California. 

The  customs  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  increased  to  the 
amount  of  1,767,000  pesos  over  those  of  the  juevious  fiscal  year. 
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EXPORTS  OF  COPPER,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1911. 

The  exports  of  copper  from  Mexico  during  the  first  half  of  1911 
amounted  to  352,070,445  pounds,  shipped  to  the  following  countries: 


Countries. 

Pounds. 

Countries, 

Pounds. 

Holland . 

106,047,446 

88,614,.')i)2 

58,444,222 

48,660,115 

17,926,028 

Italy . 

16,932,185 

9,471,644 

3,375,5-25 

2,127,638 

471,090 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  IN  1010-11. 

Recent  official  reports  show  that  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
net  profit  of  the  National  Railways  and  Interoceanic  Railway  of 
Mexico  in  1910  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


NATIONAL  RAILWAYS. 


Years. 

Receipts. 

E.xpcnditures. 

Proflts. 

1910  . 

1911  . 

$61,483,147.42 

61,934,421.05 

$36,728,318.36 

39,279,344.57 

$24,754,829.06 

1  22,655,076.48 

INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY. 

1910 . 

$8.6.37,845.17 

$5,453,527.24 

$3,184,317.93 

1911 . 

8,864,282. 44 

5,676,351.21 

3,187,931.23 

There  was  a  decrease  of  2,099,752.58  pesos  in  the  net  profits  of 
the  National  Railways  in  191 1,  as  compared  with  1910,  and  an  increase 
of  3,613.30  pesos  in  the  net  earnings  of  the  Inter(x:eanic  Railway  in 
1911,  as  compared  with  1910. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

A  consular  report  from  Tampico  advises  that  the  American  & 
Cuban  Steamship  Co.  has  inaugurated  a  freight  service  between  New 
York  and  Mexico;  visiting  the  following  ports:  Tampico,  Progreso, 
and  Vera  Cruz. 

INDUSTRIAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

Various  consular  advices  from  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico  indi¬ 
cate  possibilities  of  trade  in  such  products  as  pipes,  valves,  cocks  and 
fittings,  and  other  appurtenances  of  mining  machinery. 

MOTOR  BOATS  AT  TAMPICO. 

A  consular  advice  from  Clarence  A.  Miller,  Esq.,  the  United  States 
consul  at  Tampico,  states  that  so  extensive  has  the  sale  and  use  of 
motor  boats  become  in  his  district  that  already  there  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  a  motor-boat  garage  and  repair  shop  under  the  name  of  the 
Mexican  Boat  Co. 
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ALCOHOL  FROM  HENEQUEN  WASTE. 

A  report  from  Albert  W.  Brickwood,  jr.,  the  United  States  consul 
at  Tapachula,  states  that  an  invention  which  wdll  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  planters  of  henequen  or  sisal  hemp,  as  well  as  of  practical  utility 
to  the  world  at  large,  has  lately  been  patented  by  a  Mr.  Ernesto  D. 
Castro,  a  native  of  Tabasco,  but  resident  for  some  years  in  Yucatan. 
It  is  a  process  for  utilizing  the  residue  of  the  maguey,  after  the  fiber 
has  been  taken,  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

TAMPICO  NOTES. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Tampico  reports  that  among  the  new 
industries  being  established  at  Tampico  is  a  modernly  equipped 
machine  shop  and  a  power  plant  at  Micos  Falls.  The  flour  mill 
which  has  been  under  construction  for  over  a  year  has  recently  been 
completed  and  is  now  in  operation.  This  is  an  entirely  new  industry 
for  Tampico  and  is  regarded  as  a  great  addition  to  the  community. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

On  October  7,  1911,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
elected  Gen.  Luis  Mena  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  constitu¬ 
tional  period  from  January,  1913,  to  December,  1916. 

RATIFICATION  OF  LOAN. 

The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  ratified  on  Octobor  9,  1911,  the  loan 
proposed  by  American  bankers  amounting  to  $15,000,000.  The 
plans  of  the  Government  embrace  a  reform  of  the  monetary  system, 
the  establishment  of  an  American  bank,  and  the  construction  of  a 
transcontinental  railway.  The  loan  is  secured  by  a  guaranty  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  customs  duties. 

LICENSE  OF  NEW  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  August  12,  1911,  contains  a  presidential 
decree  of  July  28,  imposing  a  tax  or  license,  payable  once  only,  on 
commercial  and  industrial  establishments  of  all  kinds  that  enter  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  first  time  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

COAST  LINE  RAILWAY. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  views 
of  the  Cabinet,  approved  on  August  5,  1911,  the  contract  submitted 
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by  tlie  representative  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Bluefields  Bhdf  north  to  the  Cooringwar  River,  and 
passing  on  the  west  by  tJie  Laguna  de  l^erlas.  'Plie  term  of  the  con¬ 
cession  is  85  years,  after  which  time  the  railway  is  to  become 
the  jiroperty  of  the  State.  A  5U-meter  right  of  way  is  granted  the 
railway  comjiany,  and  authority  is  given  it  to  take  uj)  50,000  hec¬ 
tares  of  public  land. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  THE  FIFTH  SANITARY 
CONFERENCE. 

'I'he  Government  of  Panama  has  appointed  Dr.  Manuel  C.  Vidal 
as  its  delegate  to  the  Fifth  Sanitary  Conference  of  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  held  at  Santiago,  Chili,  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  of  November, 
1911. 

POPULATION  OF  PANAMA. 

'I'he  census  returns  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  are  practically 
all  completed,  and  advance  figures  have  recently  been  issued.  These 
figures  show  the  total  population  of  the  country  to  be  33(5,742,  as 
compared  with  285,000,  the  enumeration  at  the  last  census  in  the 
seventies.  This  does  not  include  the  Canal  Zone,  the  population  of 
which  in  1908  was  50,003.  A  new  census  is  now  being  taken  by  the 
Canal  Zone  Government,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  count  will 
show  about  75,000  in  the  10-mile  strip. 

The  figures  give  to  the  city  of  Panama  a  population  of  35,368 
inliabitants,  of  which  18,213  are  male  and  17,155  female.  The  city 
of  Colon  has  17,748  inliabitants,  of  which  9,260  are  male  and  8,125 
female. 

WHARFAGE  CHARGES. 

Decrees  of  the  President  of  Panama  of  August  19  and  26,  1911, 
regulate  the  wharf  charges  at  Agiiadulce  and  Puerto  do  Pedregal, 
respectively. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT. 

With  the  resignation  on  July  5,  1911,  of  Col.  Albino  Jara,  as  Pro¬ 
visional  President  of  Paraguay,  the  National  Congress  chose  Senator 
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Libera  to  M.  Rojas  to  fill  the  office  until  a  formal  election  might  be 
held.  In  the  election  which  was  held  the  last  part  of  September  it 
was  voted  to  extend  the  term  of  Provisional  President  Rojas  to  1914. 

NEW  CABINET. 

It  is  announced  that  President  Rojas  has  designated  the  following 
cabinet: 

Minister  of  foreign  relations  and  acting  minister  of  the  interior, 
Dr.  Alejandro  Audibert:  minister  of  the  treasury,  Sr.  Francisco 
Bareiro;  minister  of  war  and  navy,  Sr.  (Mj)riano  Ibaiiez;  minister  of 
justice,  religion,  and  public  instruction,  Dr.  Federico  Codas. 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY  AT  CONCEPCION. 

A  benevolent  association  has  been  formed  at  Concepcion,  Paraguay, 
under  the  name  of  “Damas  de  Beneficencia  pro  Hospital.”  The 
object  of  this  organization  is  to  erect  a  hospital  on  its  ovm  land  and 
to  care  for  the  needy  and  indigent  sick  without  charge.  The  society 
will  also  provide  for  and  educate  such  or{)hans  as  come  within  their 
care. 

TO  COMPLETE  ORATORIO. 

According  to  the  press  of  Paraguay,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
complete  the  magnificent  building  known  as  the  “Oratorio  of  the 
Virgin  of  Asuncion,”  commenced  some  years  ago.  This  edifice  is 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impos¬ 
ing  buildings  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic.  Bids  for  completing 
the  work  have  been  called  for  by  the  department  of  public  works. 

THE  NEW  YORK  &  PARAGUAY  CO. 

“El  Tiempo, ”  of  Asuncion,  in  a  recent  issue,  publishes  the  full  text 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  New  York  & 
Paraguay  Co.,  a  stock  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  on  November  30,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
business  in  Paraguay.  This  company  proposes  to  export  tannin, 
extracts  of  tannin,  timber,  hides,  and  all  kinds  of  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  and  to  import  such  goods,  merchandise,  machmery, 
and  live  stock  as  it  deems  desirable  to  bring  into  the  country  for  sale 
or  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  industries  of  the  nation. 

NEW  COLONIZATION  COMPANY. 

On  March  20,  1911,  a  new  colonization  company  entitled  “La 
(’olonizadora  ”  was  organized  in  Asuncion,  Paraguaj*.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  to  deal  in  real  estate  and  live  stock.  It  will  also  aid  and 
encourage  stock  raising  and  the  development  of  agricultural  lands. 


PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

The  municipality  of  Lima  proposes  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £500,000 
(with  the  bank  of  Peru  and  London  and  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.)  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  and  converting  the  debt  of  the  city,  and  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  actively  continue  the  construction  of  necessary 
public  works.  The  loan  is  to  be  secured  by  certain  municipal  reve¬ 
nues,  and  is  negotiated  at  the  rate  of  87  per  cent,  5  per  cent  interest 
and  1  per  cent  amortization. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  INSTALLATION  AT  LIMA. 

A  wireless  telegraph  station  has  been  established  in  the  main 
telegraph  office  at  Lima  under  the  direction  of  the  Peruvian  wireless 
telegraph  operator  and  inventor,  Senor  Bernardo  Camino.  This  in¬ 
stallation  enables  wireless  communication  between  Lima,  the  port 
of  Callao,  and  ships  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  port. 

INFORMATION  ON  THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

“El  Diario,  ”  of  Lima,  is  publishing  in  its  Sunday  editions  an  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  articles  on  the  Provinces  of  the  Republic.  The  first 
of  these  articles  treats  of  the  Province  of  Tumbes,  and  in  a  pleasing 
style  describes  its  geography,  coast  line,  rivers,  mountain  ranges, 
population,  and  natural  products.  Other  similar  articles,  illustrated 
with  maps  and  drawings,  will  follow,  until  the  whole  Republic  is 
covered.  The  Diario  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  practical  and 
effective  manner  of  diffusing  knowledge  concerning  Peru  among  its 
large  list  of  subscribers  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

COMMERCE  WITH  UNITED  STATES,  1910-1911. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  consulate  general  at  Callao,  Peru, 
gives  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Peru  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  as  .814,911,153,  the  largest  total  reached 
in  the  commercial  relationship  between  these  countries.  The  exports 
from  Peru  to  the  United  States  are  given  at  $5,597,123  and  the 
imports  into  Peru  from  the  United  States  at  $9,314,030. 

EDUCATION  OF  PERUVIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  consul  general  of  Peru  in  New  York  has  submitted  an  inter¬ 
esting  report  on  the  economic  and  trade  conditions,  etc.,  of  the 
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IJiiitiMl  Stiit;'s  Tor  liHO.  This  import  has  haeii  puhlishod  in  part  in 
“  K1  l)iari(»,  "  of  Lima,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  statistical 
(lata  and  other  information. 

X  para<'raph  of  this  report  dealing'  with  th;'  (‘ducation  of  Peruvians 
in  th(‘  lTnit(‘d  State's  states  that  the  advantai'es  offered  to  Pc'ruvian 
students  in  the  colli'jji's  and  universities  of  the  United  States  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  ('tiahle  students  to  obtain  the  particular  kind  of 
instruction  that  may  be  best  adai)tt'd  to  their  respective  (pialifica- 
tions,  and  under  conditions  that  insure  the  most  satisfactory  progn'ss. 
The  (jonsul  general  kindly  offers  his  services  to  Peruvian  parents  who 
desire  to  |)lac(‘  th  -ir  children  in  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
State's. 

At  th('  present  time  there  an'  about  120  Peruvian  students  studying 
in  the  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Unitc'd  States,  among 
whom  th('r('  are  six  who  have  scholarships  from  the  Peruvian 
(lOvernnK'iit. 

PERUVIAN  COLONIZATION  PLAN. 

The  following  fn'e  translation  of  an  article'  a])pearing  in  “El 
CoiiK'reio.”  of  Lima,  has  Ix'cn  sid)niitt('d  by  the  consul  general  of  the 
United  States  at  Callao,  W.  Henry  Robertson,  Es((.: 

Messrs.  Mirko  and  Steve  Seljan,  liaA'ins;  eoncliKfed  tlie  arransremeiits  for  which 
they  have  been  stayini;  in  Peru,  are  now  goinp:  to  tlie  United  State's,  via  Panama,  to 


TERRITORY  TO  BE  PEVELOPED  BY  COLONIZATION. 


interest  the  numerous  South-Slavic  residents  there  in  the  colonization  of  the  valley 
of  the  River  Iluayabamba.  Tlie  Messrs.  Seljan  have  obtained  from  the  Peruvian 
Government  a  concession,  the  "eneral  terms  of  which  are  as  follows: 

11966-  Bull,  t— 11 - 12 
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“The  concessionaires  obligate  themselves  to  build  a  bridge  near  the  village  of 
Chiquiten  over  the  river  Maranon  [Amazon];  to  construct  a  bridle  path  about  100 
kilometers  (02.137  miles)  long  from  the  ravine  of  Tubaibal  up  to  the  village  of  Pajaten 
on  the  River  iluayabamba;  to  colonize  the  valley  of  this  river.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  each  sol  (Peruvian  silver)  invested  in  the  public  works  just  mentioned,  the  con¬ 
cessionaires  will  receive  from  the  Government  possession  of  11,500  square  meters 
(13,754  square  yards)  in  lands  of  the  Montana  region;  the  Government  will  grant  a 
free  passage  for  each  one  of  the  colonists  introduced  by  the  concessionaires;  it  agrees 
to  cede  to  the  concessionaires  50  hectares  (123.55  acres)  of  lands  of  the  Montana  region 
for  each  family  introduced.” 

The  lands  referrc'd  to  are  situated  between  the  Departments  of  Amazonas,  La 
Libertad,  Ancachs,  and  Loreto,  and  are  by  their  geographical  position  most  favorable 
for  the  union  of  the  Amazon  district  with  central  Peru  and  on  toward  the  Pacific. 
The  ports  of  the  Pacific  corresponding  to  the  projected  bridle  path  or  trail  are  those 
of  Salaverry  and  Pacasmayo.  The  railway  now  being  constructed  from  Pacasmayo 
to  Cajamarca  will  soon  unite  this  latter  city  with  the  Pacific  coast.  From  Cajamarca 
to  Tubaibal  will  consume  six  to  seven  days,  traversing  a  populated  zone,  and  from 
there  Pajaten  will  be  reached  by  the  projected  trail,  from  which  one  will  descend  in 
boats,  via  the  Rivers  Iluayabamba  and  Uuallaga,  as  far  as  Achinamiza,  the  terminus 
of  steamship  navigation  for  the  entire  Amazon  section.  This  will  be  one  of  the  shortest 
and  most  convenient  routes  of  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 


SALVADOR 


CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 


The  Governniont  of  Salvador,  through  the  department  of  foreign 
relations,  extended  a  eortlial  invitation  to  all  the  Kepublics  of  Central 
America  to  jiarticipate  in  its  centenary  celebration,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  fitting  and  appropriate  exercises  on  Novembers,  1911. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  HAGUE  ARBITRATION  COURT. 

The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Alonso  Keyes  Guerra,  the  consul 
general  of  the  Kepuhlic  of  Salvador  in  Germany,  as  the  rejiresentative 
of  Salvador  to  the  permanent  arbitration  court  at  The  Hague,  to 
succeed  Senor  Santiago  Perez  Triana. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  REVENUE  STAMPS. 

An  executive  decree  of  August  7,  1911,  authorized  that  there  be 
engraved  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  placed  in  circu¬ 
lation  a  new  issue  of  revenue  stamps  to  take  the  jilace  of  that  of 
1905.  These  stamps,  which  amount  to  4()(),()00  pesos,  were  placed 
in  circulation  on  September  15,  1911,  and  are  of  the  following  denomi¬ 
nations  and  colors: 
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Amounts. 

Denomi- 
nat  ions. 

Color. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

1 

50,000 

50 

Dark  violet. 

2,5,000 

25 

Dark  rcii. 

50,000 

10 

Pale  violet. 

50,000 

5 

Orange. 

.50,000 

1 

Pale  red. 

.50,000 

;  •  .50 

Dark  blue. 

.50,000 

'  .  25 

Dark  coffee. 

30,  (KK) 

1  .10 

Dark  green. 

25,000 

.05 

Pale  yellow. 

10,  (KX) 

.02 

Cray. 

10,(XX) 

,  .01 

Green. 

SPECIAL  MARKING  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

An  executive  order  has  been  issued  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  mark  on  shipments  i)y  ])i  ivate  persons  or  companies.  In 
tlio  future  goods  consigned  to  the  (iovernment  should  be  marked 
“G.  del  S.,”  to  which  should  he  added  the  oflice  or  department  for 
which  the  goods  are  intended. 

REGULATION  ON  FRESH  FRUIT. 

A  recent  executive  decree  specifies  that  fresh  fruits  imported  into 
the  country  and  not  registered  or  called  for  within  15  days  after 
arrival  will  become  the  property  of  the  Government.  Fifteen  days 
is  the  legal  period  for  storage. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  STUDENTS’  CONGRESS. 

I'lie  Central  America  Students’  Congress,  to  which  all  of  the 
Kepublics  of  (’entral  America  were  invited,  assembled  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  duiing  the  centenary  celebration  of  that  Republic  in 
November,  1911. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  PLANS  FOR  NATIONAL  THEATER. 

’fhe  board  of  public  works  of  Salvador  has  approved  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  technical  commission  appointed  to  render 
an  opinion  on  the  16  ])lans  submitted  in  the  international  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  construction  of  a  theater  at  San  Salvador.  The  first 
])rize  was  awarded  to  Daniel  Bylard  and  the  second  prize  to  E.  Robert. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1911. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE. 

The  general  telegraph  bureau  has  opened  to  public  service  a  tele- 
grajih  odice  in  the  town  of  Nueva  Granada,  Department  of  Usulutan. 

APPARATUS  FOR  METEOROLOGICAL  STATIONS. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  ordered  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  the  equipment  of  meteorological  stations  in  the  Republic, 
with  the  object  of  informing  agriculturists  of  climatic  conditions, 
changes  in  the  weather,  etc. 
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NEW  BRIDGE. 

The  Coiif^ress  of  Salvudoi-  has  passed  a  law  providing  for' the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  stone  and  cement  bridge  over  the  San  Francisco  Kiver 
in  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  Ingliway  to  Yamahel  and  (luata- 
jiagua,  via  San  Salvador,  will  ])ass  over  this  bridge.  The  national 
highway  fund  collecteil  by  the  Department  of  Morazan  will  he  u.sed 
for  this  work. 


SUGAR  EXPERT  FOR  ARGENTINA. 

Prof.  T.  (’.  Barber,  the  noted  entomologist  of  tin*  liouisiana  State 
University,  has  beam  engaged  for  a  ))criod‘of  thrc'c  years  by  the  Sugar 
Planters’  Association  of  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic.  lie  sails  for  his 
new  ])ost  on  Detamiher  1.  and  will  devot('  his  energies  to  the  study  of 
insects  which  attack  the  sugar  cane  in  the  northern  ))art  of  Argentina, 
wh('r('  the  sugar  industry  is  making  remarkable  ])rogress. 

RARE  AZTEC  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  American  Museum  of  Xatural  History  has  recently  acepdred  an 
i!it(Testing  collection  of  fragments  of  ancieid  Mexican  manuscripts. 
Th»‘S(‘  relics  were  taken  from  the  walls  of  a  church  at  Tlabjuiltenango, 
Morelos,  and  are  about  a  hundred  in  number.  They  rejtresent  parts 
of  several  manuscripts  on  maguey  i)ap('r,  and  ju-ohabh'  date  from 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  tin*  Spaniards.  The  church  at  Tlakpulte- 
nango  was  completed  in  the  j'car  1040,  and  the  manuscripts  had 
a])parently  been  colh'cted  b}*  the  ])riests  and  ])ast('d  face  down  on  the 
walls  of  tin*  cloisters  inst('ad  of  Ixdng  destroyed  outright  as  was  the 
usual  custom.  Tin*  collection  is  considered  of  jx'culiar  value  because 
the  point  of  origin  is  so  clearly  indicated. 


qjS.  agp 


URUGUAY 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

'Phe  (iovernment  vi'terinaiy  school  of  Uruguay  is  to  be  eidarged 
shortly,  and  $280,000  have*  been  appropriated  for  new  buildings  and 
land  spac(*.  Th(‘  annual  fund  for  maintaining  this  institution  has  also 
b(‘en  increased  by  $20,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  FOR  MONTEVIDEO. 

A  coiisuliir  (lispatcli  from  Consul  Fivdoric  W.  Godinj',  at  Monto- 
vidoo,  status  that  a  ])ro|)Osition  has  butm  laid  boforu  th(>  Govurnmont 
to  orgaiiizu  an  international  exposition  there  for  the  summer  of  1912. 
The  plans  include  a  j'reat  number  of  exhibition  buildinjjs  to  be  devoted 
to  the  display  of  the  natural  and  commercial  wealth  of  the  Republic, 
a  midway  with  all  its  delights  and  ])leasures,  ornamental  lakes, 
islands,  bridges,  etc.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at 
S94().(t()(),  which  covers  the  expenses  of  preliminary  organization  by 
(‘xpcrts  in  this  work.  The  only  cost  to  the  Gov('rnment  is  that 
of  providing  accommodations  for  and  the  clerical  stall'  to  carry  out 
the  ordinary  routine  work.  Negotiations  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  II.  ('.  Lichtenberger,  of  Montevideo. 

LOAN  FOR  MONTEVIDEO. 

Auotlier  consular  advice  from  the  same  .source  indicates  that  a 
proposal  has  been  presented  for  creating  a  loan  of  4,00(),()()0  j)esos 
( 1  peso  =  SI  .0.44)  at  n  per  cent  interest  with  1  per  cent  amortization,  the 
product  of  which  would  be  a])))lied  to  the  extension  and  imjnovement 
of  th('  hospitals  and  other  Ixuievolent  institutions  of  tin*  country. 
Special  taxes  will  be  levied  to  ])ay  off  the  loan. 

THE  VEHICLE  LICENSE. 

An  executive  decree  has  been  issueil  regulating  the  tax  on  vehicles 
for  the  year  1911-12.  This  tax  is  payable  from  Se])tember  1  to  30  in 
the  capital  of  tlie  Hej)ublic,  ami  from  Se])tember  15  to  October  15  in 
the  interior.  'Phe  decree  contains  some  modifications  concerning  the 
basis  of  tlie  tax  on  automobiles,  which  are  now  taxed  according  to 
their  horsepower.  The  payment  of  the  license  on  automobiles  entitles 
them  to  travel  in  any  ])art  of  the  l\e])ublic. 

COMPULSORY  VACCINATION  BILL. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  (’ongress  of  the  Kcpublic  of 
Gruguay  making  vaccination  compulsory. 

PROPOSED  GEOGRAPHICAL  SECTION. 

riie  President  of  the  Hejmblic  of  I’ruguav  has  ])resenteil  a  bill  to 
the  Congress  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  geographical  sec¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  the  army  stall  ollice.  The  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  give  technical  military  assistance  in  making  survex’s  for 
]>ublic  pur})oses. 

NEW  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

launport  &  Holt  have  established  a  line  of  steamers  between  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  and  Montevideo.  These  steamers  will  make  regular  trips 
touching  at  Kio  de  elaniero.  They  are  modern  in  construction  and 
adapted  to  freight,  mail,  and  ])assenger  trallic. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  COMMISSIONS. 

Three  topojjraphical  commissions  have  been  established  by  the 
department  of  public  works  of  Uruguay  to  assist  in  rearranging  the 
boundary  with  Brazil  in  coo])eration  with  the  Brazilian  Government 
and  in  accordance  with  the  recent  treaty  between  Uruguay  and 
Brazil.  Each  of  these  commissions  is  to  consist  of  a  surveyor  and  a 
number  of  assistants. 

CONTROL  OF  SEAL  FISHERIES. 

The  initiative  has  been  taken  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  Urugua}'"  for  the  negotiating  of  a  conv’ention  between  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  and  Chile  for  the  control  of  seal  fishing  and  the  protection 
of  seals  from  extermination.  It  is  said  that  the  dijilomatic  re])re- 
sentatives  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Rejiublic  accredited  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Uruguay  in  Montevideo  are  favorably  disposed  toward 
such  a  convention. 

INCREASE  IN  SALARY  OF  TEACHERS. 

According  to  ])ress  rei)orts  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  decided 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  wState  schools  from  10  per 
cent  to  15  ])er  cent,  the  total  increase  amounting  to  about  S30(),()00 
a  year. 

STATE  ECONOMIC  RAILWAY  PLAN. 

A  group  of  foreign  capitalists  has  olfered  to  coo])erate  with  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  to  the  extent  of  $15,000 ,()()()  in  carrying  out 
the  State  economic  railway  plan. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  MINAS  TO  ROCHA. 

The  first  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  survey  of  a  branch  railway 
from  Minas  to  Rocha  via  the  Department  of  Maldonado.  Rocha  is 
the  only  departamento  or  State  capital  at  present  without  direct 
railway  communication  with  Montevideo.  The  ])ro])osed  line  is  to 
pass  through  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  Fuentes,  Aigua,  Alferez, 
and  India  Muerta,  the  lands  of  which  are  suitably  ada])ted  for  colo¬ 
nization  pur])oses. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

d'he  Uruguay  Great  Eastern  Railway  Co.  has  been  authoriz(‘d  to 
open  to  ])ublic  service  its  concluded  extension  from  La  Sierra  to 
Maldonado,  and  the  Government  has  approved  the  ])lans  of  the 
Central  Uruguayan  Railway  Co.  for  its  new  station  at  San  Jose.  The 
company  will  commence  the  construction  of  this  station  at  once. 

Capital  has  been  subscribed  for  carrying  out  the  construction  of 
the  Trans-l"ragua3’^an  Railway  from  Coronilla  to  Santa  Rosa,  with 
branches  in  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

The  works  of  the  Fan  American  Railwa}'  haye  been  inspected 
between  Durazno  and  Trinidad.  'Phe  clearing  of  the  right  of  -way 
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and  the  grading  between  these  points  have  been  eoinnieneed,  and  16 
kilometers  of  the  grading  are  already  hnished.  Work  has  been 
begun  on  a  car  barn  at  Durazno,  and  material  is  now  on  hand  at 
Trinidad  for  the  erection  of  a  station  and  warehouse  at  that  ])lace. 
Between  600  and  700  men  are  em])loyed  on  the  works. 


NEW  LAWS. 


The  Ollicial  (iazettes  of  July  4  and  August  5  and  0  contain,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  texts  of  the  following  laws  which  have  been  duly  pro¬ 
mulgated:  Postal  law,  regulations  affecting  the  council  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  law  concerning  public  and  vacant  lands. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTIES  ON  RAILWAY  MATERIALS. 

The  President  has  a])proved  the  contract  made  by  the  de])artment 
of  public  works  with  the  re])resentative  of  the  Bolivar  Railway  Co. 
on  November  16,  1010,  ])ermitting  the  latter  to  inpiort,  free  of  duty, 
materials  a, ml  tools  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conservation  and 
operation  of  the  section  of  this  railway  between  Tucacas  and  Aroa 
to  the  extent  of  10,000  bolivares  annually. 

NEW  PLAZA  IN  CARACAS. 

The  (iovernment  of  the  Federal  District  has  issued  a  decree  jiro- 
viding  for  the  formation  of  a  new  plaza  on  the  site  where  will  be 
erected  the  statue  of  Bolivar,  presented  by  the  Syrian  colony  in 
Caracas. 

CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE. 

The  Official  (Jazette  of  September  0,  1911,  contains  the  full  text 
of  th.e  law  of  criminal  procedure  ])assed  by  the  National  Congress  on 
June  27  of  the  present  year  and  promulgated  by  the  l^resident  of  the 
Republic  on  the  30th  of  that  month. 

PARCELS  POST. 

•  The  nund)er  of  parcels-post  })ackages  received  in  Venezuela  in  1910 
was  30,142.  The  weight  of  these  packages  was  110,103  kilos,  and 
the  revenue  produced  therefrom  amounted  to  60.5,264.56  bolivares. 

NEW  CUSTOMHOUSE. 

An  Executive  decree  of  August  14,  1911,  establishes  the  Imataca 
customhouse  for  imports  and  exports.  This  custondiouse,  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Orinoco  River  called  C'ano  Corosimo,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Cano  Totesant  and  the  terminal  point  of  the  railway 
from  the  Imataca  mine.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  customhouse  will 
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extend  from  tlie  fork  of  the  Orinoci>  KivM-  beyond  the  Tortola  Island 
to  the  point  where  all  the  branches  which  form  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco  empty  into  the  ocean. 

TAX  ON  CIGARETTES. 

An  E.xecutive  order  of  June  28,  1911,  imposes  a  ta.x  of  1  centime 
of  a  bolivar  on  each  cigarette  having  a  length  of  from  74  to  75  milli¬ 
meters  manufactured  in  VeiK'zuela.  This  ta.x  became  o[)«*rative 
July  11.  1911. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

'riie  general  bureau  of  statistics  of  Venezuela  has  publislied  the 
following  statements  showing  the  population  of  the  Republic  from 
1905  to  1911,  inclusiv(*. 


I’opulatioii ; 
January  1. 

Incri'ase. 

Yoar.s. 

Copulation 
January  1. 

Iiur(‘a.se. 

i 

n.uV) 

.  2. 0ti4. 241 

21,. 305 

2.  CiOIMOS 

17. m 

KUO... 

.  2.(),s7),('iU0 

JH.tW 

2. 1)27.  miil 

22.!l2(i  , 

imi... 

.  2.713.7(1.1 

14,240  j 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 


I'lie  bureau  of  statistics  of  Venezuela  has  com])iled  data  showing 
that  tluring  1910  there  were  82,487  births,  and  55,436  deaths,  or  a 
gain  in  population  during  the  year  of  27,051.  The  following  table 
shows  the  population  and  increases  from  1905  to  1910,  inclusive: 


Population 
at  tH'};in- 
nint:  of 
year. 

Incroasti 

(iuriiic 

year. 

Years. 

Copulation 
at  Ix'Kin- 
nitit;  of 
year. 

Inereasc 

(luring 

year. 

2,.5!)S.(K'i3 

11,045 

2.  R4y, 

14,240 

2.im.  IDS 

17, 001 

2.t«14,241  , 

21.305 

2. 027.  tIOii 

22. 92(i 

1010 . 

2.0.'v5.0(Ki  ' 

2s,007 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FIRST  MERCHANT  VESSEL. 

The  Fluvial  Navigation  Joint  Stock  Co.  of  Venezuela  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  National  Dry  Dock  of  that  Republic  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  merchant  vessel  for  river  and  lake  trallic,  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  built  in  Venezuela.  This  vessel  will  be  called  Nuevo 
Mara,  will  be  126  feet  long,  and  equipped  to  accommodate  32  lirst- 
class  j)assengers  and  150  tons  of  freight.  The  speed  of  the  vessel 
will  be  from  6.\  to  7  miles  an  hour.  The  cost  of  the  vessel  will  be 
180,000  bolivars. 
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